Editor  &  Publisher 


THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  REACHES 

you  want 


Give  or  take  a  few  thousand,  there  are  about 
two  million  adult  males  in  Chicago  and 
suburbs.  But  not  all  of  them  are  logical  pros- 
pei'ts  for  your  particular  product.  There  are 
those  who  buy.  And  those  who  don’t,  can’t 
or  won’t. 

So  if  you’re  selling  to  men,  your  problem 
is  how  to  reach  more  of  the  active  buyers. 
In  Chicago,  this  is  easy.  Most  of  them  read 
the  Tribune. 

Take  an  item  like  men’s  shoes,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  In  Chicago  and  suburbs,  68 ‘t  of  all  men’s 
shoe  buyers  read  the  Sunday  Tribune;  50' ; 
read  the  Daily  Tribune. 


Now  maybe  you  sell  ships  or  sealing  wax 
instead  of  shoes.  It  makes  little  difference. 
The  Tribune  delivers  more  buyers — the  kind 
of  readers  you  want — than  any  other  Chicago 
newspaper. 

Isn’t  this  the  kind  of  |jerformance  you  want 
in  the  key  Chicago  market? 
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THE  WORLD  S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


More  Readers... More  Buyers... More  Results 
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UJOOD^^  ^ 
SUPERMATIC 
PLATE  CASTING 
&  FINISHING 
MACHINES 


Month  by  month,  more  and  more  newspapers 
are  ordering Supcrmatic  iiitoplates  and  rension- 
plate  Super  mat  icsf  confirmation  of  their  opin¬ 
ions  that  here  is  the  world’s  finest  plate  casting 
equipment! 


Representatives  of  newspaper  plants  are  invited  to  see  tliese 
revolutionary  plate  casting  machines  in  operation.  Appoint¬ 
ments,  to  suit  your  convenience  and  location,  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  upon  request. 

•  The  Most  Fully  Automatic  Plate  Casting  Machines  in  Use 

•  Produce  3^2  Finished  Plates  or  Better,  Per  Minute 

•  Provide  Radically  More  Efficient  Performance 


ordered  by  leading  newspapers 
and  each  month,  the  total  grows! 


Send  for  illustrated  brochure  describing  both  Supcrmatic  machines 
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a  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY  •  Extculivt  A  Sat€$  O/tc*:  SOI  Fifih  Avenue.  N.  Y.  17. 


Seated,  1.  to  r.:  Bennett  Cerf,  Faith  Baldwin,  Bergen  Evans,  Bruce  Catton.  Mignon  G.  Eberhart,  John  Caples,  J.  D.  Ratcliff  Photo  by  Philippe  Halsman 

Standing:  Mark  Wiseman,  Max  Shulman,  Rudolf  Flesch,  Red  Smith,  Rod  Serling 


12  famous  authors  start  a 
new  kind  of  writing  school 

If  you  can  show  you  have  writing  talent  worth  developing, 
they  are  interested  in  helping  you  achieve  professional  success . . . 
right  in  your  own  home,  and  in  your  spare  time 


If  you  want  to  write  professionally,  here’s 
an  opportunity  never  before  available: 

These  leading  authors  and  teachers  in 
every  branch  of  writing  have  joined  to¬ 
gether  to  create  a  school  of  professional 
writing  to  help  you  develop  your  skill, 
talent  and  craftsmanship;  and  to  pass  on 
to  you  their  secrets  of  achieving  commer¬ 
cial  success  and  recognition. 

The  training  will  be  supervised  by 
Rod  Serling.  TV’s  top  dramatist  and 
the  winner  of  5  Emmy  Awards;  Bruce 
Catton.  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  author; 
Faith  Baldwin,  author  of  80  best-selling 
books  and  hundreds  of  short  stories:  Max 
Shulman.  famous  creator  of  TV  shows, 
novels  and  stories;  Bennett  Cerf,  publisher, 
editor  and  columnist;  Red  Smith,  nation¬ 
ally-known  newspaper  columnist;  Rudolf 
Flesch.  well-known  author  and  authority 
on  business  writing;  Mignon  G.  Eberhart, 
world  famous  writer  of  mystery  novels  and 
serials;  Bergen  Evans,  university  professor 
and  co-author  of  A  Dictionary  of  Con¬ 
temporary  Usage;  J.  D.  Ratcliff,  called 
“America’s  No.  1  craftsman  in  the  field 
of  non-fiction”  by  Time  magazine;  John 
Caples,  one  of  the  nation’s  great  advertis¬ 
ing  copywriters,  and  author  of  Making  Ads 
Pay;  and  Mark  Wiseman,  noted  teacher 
of  advertising  and  author  of  The  New 
Anatomy  of  Advertising. 

These  famous  authors  have  applied  to 
the  teaching  of  writing-for  the  first  time— 
a  principle  which  has  proved  itself  time 


and  again:  “If  you  want  success  for  your¬ 
self,  learn  from  successful  people.” 

Four  separate  courses 

Over  a  three-year  period  they  have  created 
four  professional  courses  in  writing  — 
Fiction  . . .  Non-Fiction , , .  Advertising . , , 
and  Business  writing.  (The  first  three  con¬ 
tain  sections  on  writing  for  television.) 
They  have  developed  a  series  of  home 
study  textbooks,  lessons  and  writing  as¬ 
signments  that  present  —  in  a  clear  and 
stimulating  way  —  what  they  have  learned 
in  their  long,  hard  climb  to  the  top. 

They  start  you  with  the  principles  and 
techniques  that  underlie  all  good  writing. 
Then  you  move  on  to  the  specialized 
course  of  your  choice. 

You  are  a  class  of  one 

Every  assignment  you  mail  to  the  school 
is  carefully  read,  edited  and  corrected  by 
your  instructor  who  is,  himself,  a  profes¬ 
sional  writer  supervised  by  the  School’s 
distinguished  faculty.  He  then  writes  a  long 
personal  letter  of  analysis  and  encourage¬ 
ment.  and  shows  you  ways  to  improve 
your  writing.  While  he  is  appraising  your 
work,  no  one  else  competes  for  his  atten¬ 
tion.  You  are  literally  a  class  of  one. 

This  method  of  instruction  has  been 
pioneered  with  remarkable  results  in  the 
field  of  art  by  the  Famous  Artists  Schools, 
parent  organization  of  the  new  writing 


school.  During  the  past  twelve  years,  these 
schools  have  trained  thousands  for  suc¬ 
cessful  professional  art  careers.  And  their 
teaching  methods  have  won  the  respect  of 
educators  throughout  the  world. 

As  a  student  of  the  Famous  Writers 
School,  you  will  enjoy  exactly  the  kind  of 
relationship  you  would  have  with  editors 
and  publishers.  As  Robert  Atherton,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Cosmopolitan  magazine,  says;  “The 
concept  of  teaching  writing  by  corres¬ 
pondence  is  sound,  just  as  editing  a  maga¬ 
zine  by  mail  is  sound.  I  have  never  seen 
most  of  the  great  writers  who  have  been 
contributors  to  Cosmopolitan  for  years.” 

Send  for 

Famous  Writers  Talent  Test 

To  select  people  with  writing  talent  worth 
developing,  the  twelve  famous  writers  have 
created  a  revealing  Talent  Test.  The  cou¬ 
pon  below  will  bring  you  a  copy,  along 
with  a  descriptive  brochure  about  the 
school.  Your  completed  Test  will  be 
graded  without  charge  by  one  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  writers  on  our  staff.  If  we  think 
you  have  talent,  we  will  tell  you  so.  If  it 
appears  you  do  not.  we  will  tell  you  that 
too.  Those  who  pass  the  Test  are  then 
eligible  to  enroll  in  the  School,  although 
naturally  there  is  no  obligation  to  do  so. 


Famous  Writers  School 

Dept.  61S1,  Westport,  Connecticut 
1  am  interested  in  finding  out  whether  I 
have  writing  talent  worth  developing. 
Please  mail  me.  without  obligation,  a  copy 
of  the  Famous  Writers  Talent  Test. 


Mrs . Age.... 

Miss 

Street . 

City . Zone _ 

County . State . 


The  Famous  Writers  School  is  accredited  by 
the  Accrediting  Commission  of  the  National 
Home  Study  Council,  a  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agency  as  defined  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  EducaUon. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


In  the  after  supper  hush  of  Chapin 
Hospital’s  west  wing,  Earl  Nelson 
talked  about  polio.  He  talked  calm¬ 
ly  and  clearly,  showing  an  eye  for 
detail  and  a  knowledge  of  his  sub¬ 
ject... 

A  LEAD 
WITH  A 
NEEDLE 
IN  IT 

...  so  began  a  follow-up  story  on  Rhode  Island  s  tragic 
epidemic  of  16  months  before,  when  polio  hit  the 
state  without  warning.  Into  the  vacuum  left  by  slow- 
acting  organizations,  The  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
put  its  news,  editorial  and  administrative  resources. 
Low  income,  susceptible  areas  were  blanketed  by  40 
Journal-Bulletin  polio  clinics  and  56,000  individual 
Salk  shots.  Thousands  of  Rhode  Islanders  were 
needled  into  private  inoculations.  The  result?  450,000 
potential  victims  received  vaccine  in  less  than  two 
months.  The  epidemic  was  halted . . .  but  too  late  for 
Earl  Nelson. 

Another  example  of  The  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
at  work  bringing  news  (and  public  service)  to  New 
England  with  character , . .  competence . . .  color ! 

T»E  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


FEBRUARY 

15- 17 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul. 

16- 18 — Canadian  Managing  Editors'  Conference.  Chateau  Frontenac,  Que¬ 
bec  City. 

16-17 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  Eugene  Hotel  Eugene,  Ore. 

16-17 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

16- 17 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carol-nas 
Hotel  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

17- 18 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  6.  Minnesota  Press  Club,  Minneapolis. 

17- 19 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Leamington,  Minneapolis. 

18- 20 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

19- March  2 — API  Advertising  Executives  Seminar  (under  75,000)  Columbia 
University,  Now  York. 

21- 24 — Georgia  Press  Institute.  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Sa. 

22- 24 — PNPA-IAMI  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

24-25 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

24-25— Classified  Supervisors  school  and  Clinic,  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 
24-26 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Hotel 
President,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

24-26 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Assodation,  Hotel  Seville,  Harlingen. 

26-27 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Assodation,  Parker 
House.  Boston. 

MARCH 

4- 6 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mechanical  Conference 

(Western  Division).  Skirvin  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

5- 9— Communications  Week.  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

8 —  Maryland-Delaware  Press  Assodation  and  Chesapeake  Association  of 
AP.  Carvel  Hall,  Annapolis. 

9 —  Newspapers  Comics  Council,  Park  Lane,,  New  York  City. 

10 —  Sigma  Delta  Chi  (region  7).  Muehlebach  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1 1 —  Southern  Illinois  AP  Editors,  Centralia,  III. 

11- 13 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Pick-Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

12- 23 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Managing  Editors  and  Nows 
Editors.  Columbia  University. 

16-17 — ^Virginia  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Jefferson, 
Richmond. 

23- 24 — U.S.  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

24 -  New  Mexico-Arizona  AP  members,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

25- 26— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick 
St.  Hayes  Hotd,  Columbus. 

30-31 — Hoosier  State  Press  Assodation,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

APRIL 

6- 7 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  seminar,  Nittany  Lion  Inn, 

University  Park. 

8-10 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Onesto  Hotel,  Canton. 

8- 11 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Statler  Hilton 

Buffalo. 

9- 20 — API  Picture  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

12-14 — North  Dakota  Press  Association,  Dickinson. 

12-14 — Iowa  Press  Association,  Dos  Moines. 

15-17 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel, 
Baltimore. 

15-17 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Capp  Towers 
Motel,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

15-18 — Pan  American  Press  Seminar,  International  House,  New  Orleans. 

18-20 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New 
Orleans. 

20-23 — National  Cartoonists  Society,  Astor  Hotel,  NYC. 

22 —  American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

23 —  Associated  Press  annual  meeting.  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

23-26 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 
New  York. 

26-28 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  Fontenelle  Hotel,  Omaha. 

26-28 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  Greenbrier,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 
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What’s  The  Star  up  to? 


A  Journalism  Professor  s  Letfer  to  the  Kansas  City  Star 


October  18,  1961 

“This  is  something  Tve  been  meaning  to  do  for  a  number 
of  months  and  I  guess  it  was  The  Star’s  section  on  Com¬ 
munism  last  Sunday  that  finally  got  me  off  dead-center. 
In  short,  it’s  this: 

“What  you  people  have  been  doing  with  The  Star  is  simply 
wonderful.  As  a  31-year  reader  I  have  seen  your  paper  go 
through  a  number  of  evolutions  and  transitions,  many  of 
them  handled  so  quietly  that  they  were  almost  impercept¬ 
ible — although  they  kept  The  Star  abreast  of  what  was 
going  on. 

“But  now  in  the  last  several  months  the  changes  have  not 
been  imperceptible.  They  are  continuing  and  some  time 
ago  it  dawned  on  me  that  I  was  having  a  new  experience 
with  my  copies  of  The  Star.  It  is  simply  a  feeling  of 
“anticipation”  each  time  I  open  it  up — and  particularly 
is  this  true  of  the  Sunday  edition.  Heretofore,  it  might 
be  said  that  my  reaction  was,  ‘Well,  what’s  in  the  paper 
today?’  Now  it’s  what’s  The  Star  up  to  today? 


“Two  years  ago  your  color  work  was  not  up  to  snuff; 
now  it’s  elegant*  The  expanded  sports  coverage,  the  new 
editorial  page  and  the  opp-ed  page,  the  herding  of  comics 
on  their  own  page,  etc.,  etc. — all  are  inviting.  And  what 
I  appreciate  most  of  all,  I  believe,  is  that  The  Star’s  regu¬ 
lar  news  hole  has  not  been  sacrificed. 


*The  Star  won  first  plcwe  award 
in  editor  &  Publisher’s  1961 
Color  Contest  for  best  one  color 
and  black,  newspapers  of  250,- 
000  or  over  circulation. 


“Now — I’ve  finally  said  it,  and  I’m  proud.” 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


New  York  OfRce,  21  East  40th  Street  •  Chicago  Office,  202  South  State  Street 


THE 

FORT  WORTH- 
DAILAS 

METROPOLITAN 

MARKET 

is 


ONE 


GIGANTIC 

MARKET 

(Mth  in  the  Hation)* 

*  Based  on  Population 

. BUT 


IT  TAKES  A  FORT  WORTH 
NEWSPAPER  TO  COVER 
THE  FORT  WORTH  PORTION 
OF  THIS  RICH  MARKET 


ONLY  the  Star-Telegram  gives 
you  92%  Daily  Family  Coverage 
and  71%  Family  Coverage  on 
Sunday  in  Metro  Fort  Worth. 

Sources:  Sales  Management,  ABC.  3/$l/61 
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Column  on  Columns 

Bob  Wells,  whose  “Night  Cap”  column  in  the  Long  Brack 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram  and  “Eye  Opener”  column  in  the 
Long  Beach  Imlepemlent  produce  volumes  of  mail,  revealed  his 
creed  for  a  newspaper  column,  which  he  describes  as  an 
anachronism,  a  throwback  to  personal  journalism.  His  suc<  css 
secrets: 

'The  eolumnitii  who  writes  to  pleuM*  his  readers  is  lost.  A  eolum* 
nist  writes  primarily  to  please  himself.  He  reeo|piizes  that  he  can't 
please  everybody.  Columnists  who  try  to  please  everybody  end  up 
pleasing  nobody  very  much.  But  if  a  columnist  sets  himself  stand¬ 
ards  of  excellence  and  works  conscientiously  to  meet  those  stand¬ 
ards  to  his  satisfaction,  he  will  discover  to  his  surprise  that  there 
are  many  people  in  his  readership  area  who  are  amused,  instructed, 
inspired,  interested  or  moved  by  the  same  things  that  amuse, 
instruct,  inspire,  interest  or  move  bim. 

“A  columnist  can  be  obstinate,  rude,  opinionated,  stupid,  egfw 
tistical,  but  he  tlares  not  be  dull.  There  is  one  other  taboo,  at  least, 
in  my  opinion — a  columnist  cannot  be  intentionally  cruel. 

"Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  there  are  two  major  pitfalls  for  personal 
columnists.  They  are,  in  order,  fear  of  being  controversial  and 
underestimating  the  reader's  intelligence." 

And  Sports  Editor  Jim  Scott.  Berkeley  (Calif.)  Daily  Gazette, 
wrote,  in  a  column  on  “The  Curse  of  a  Column”: 

"Writing  a  long  daily  column  is  something  like  driving  on  a 
freeway  in  Los  Angeles.  Deadlines,  like  exits,  keep  coming  up  so 
rapidly  that  there's  scarcely  time  to  think  about  what  you're  doing. 
It's  a  different  type  of  writing  than  that  produced  by  my  free-lance 
friends.  They'll  polish  each  paragraph  till  it  glistens.  If  the  proper 
lead  requires  two  days,  then  they'll  take  it. 

"Conversely,  newspapers  are  a  hasty  business.  And  a  spurts 
editor  who  also  attempts  to  do  a  daily  column  has  to  be  the  worst 
sort  of  a  hack. 

"If  I've  appalled  you,  think  what  I  must  have  done  to  our 
publisher.  It's  a  smart  sportswriter  who  chooses  a  tolerant  pub¬ 
lisher.  1  had  that  forethought. 

"Still,  it  takes  dedication  to  romance  a  typewriter  as  long  as  I 
have.  You  also  have  to  be  a  little  crazy,  and  able  to  take  it.  .'^me- 
times  when  I  look  at  Scott's  column  at  dinner  time,  1,  too,  quiver 
in  dismay.  Even  a  martini  doesn't  help. 

"I  don’t  mind  the  typos  anymore,  and  I  can  roll  with  my  factual 
errors.  What  bugs  me  though  is  when  some  typesetter  curbs  my 
perversion  for  writing  in  rhyme." 

,  “It’s  Not  Easy  to  Hold  Up  a  Column”  was  the  intriguing  title  over 
a  column  by  Nick  B.  Williams,  editor,  Los  Angeles  Times,  who  promises: 

I  “Never  again,  never  so  long  as  1  live,  will  1  make  gibes  about  the  soft 
'  life  of  those  who  write  only  three  columns  a  week,  x  x  x  At  this  point 
j  I  think  of  those  who  write  five  or  six  columns  a  week  and  I  feel 
I  futile.  XXX  Others  write  columns  daily  or  every  other  day,  or  they 
I  research  and  write  top-notch  stories  while  I  keep  telling  myself  I’ve 
I  been  so  busy.  To  each  and  every  one  of  them,  herewith,  my  admiration.” 
Columnist  Charles  McHarry,  New  York  Daily  News,  columns:  “My 
favorite  columnist,  next  to  me,  just  upped  and  quit  the  business.  He 
quit  the  business  to  become  a  plumber.  If  I  knew  anything  about  plumb¬ 
ing  I  think  I  would  quit  the  business,  too,  but  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  plumbing,  nor  do  I  have  any  other  trade. 

“.\11  I  know  now  is  how  to  sit  at  a  typewriter  and  produce  600 
words  five  days  a  week.  On  many  days  it  is  obvious  that  I  have  not 
mastered  even  this. 

“Anyway,  my  favorite  columnist  who  quit  to  Itecome  a  plumber  is 
John  Clayton,  until  recently  of  the  Corydon  (Iowa)  Times-Republican,  a 
weekly.” 

McHarry  quotes  Clayton’s  farewell  column: 

“It’s  given  me  the  opportunity  to  create  ...  to  assemble.  There 
have  heen  moments  of  despair,  moments  of  joy  and  occasionally  a 
dollar  or  two.  There  have  heen  bellyaches.  There  have  heen  warm 
words  of  appreciation  and  encouragement. 

"Few  people  know  what  getting  out  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
entails.  Few  care.  Few  know  how  gratifying  getting  an  issue  on 
the  street  can  be.  Few  know  how  heartbreaking  it  can  also  he. 
Few  care." 

&>lumn  Titles  Dept. — The  ULUes  City  (Mont.)  Star  offers:  “Spear- 
menting  with  Sports,”  by  Gordy  Spear;  “Chit  C]hat  With  Pat,”  by  Pat 
Cudmundson,  society  editor;  “Scanning  the  News  With  Scanlan,”  by 
Robert  J.  Scanlan,  general  manager;  “Stardust,”  25-years-ago  column. 
For  10  years,  the  managing  editor  of  the  Yankton  (S.  Dak.)  Daily 
Press  &  Dakotan,  has  written  a  weekly  column  called  “By-Lines  with 
,  Byron  G.  Taft.” 
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St.ifouiiS  ©lobe-iiBcinorral 


The  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  is  the  financial 
newspaper  in  St.  Louis . . .  the  only  daily 
carrying  complete  stock  market  quotations  in 
all  editions  .  .  .  news  and  information  on  all 
new  issues,  investments,  insurance  industry 
...  in  all,  150%  more  financial  and  business 
news  than  the  evening  paper. 

No  wonder  people  look  to  the  GLOBE  in 
St.  Louis  for  news  on  business  and  finance. 


When  you  get  down  to  business . .  .  turn  to 
the  financial  pages  of  the  GLOBE. 

The  Globe  ran  1,049,280  lines  of  financial 
display  advertising,  compared  to  652,559 
in  the  other  St.  Louis  paper  in  1961. 


In  St.  Louis 
when  people 
get  down  to  business 
they  read  the 


(ilobr 


Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


editorial 


Independence  Penalized 

IT  seems  that  some  people  in  government  really  don’t  mean  it  when 
they  say  they  want  inde|jemlent  and  impartial  newspapers.  What 
they  actually  mean  is  that  they  want  newspajiers  to  supjxn  t  them  and 
their  party  unreservedly. 

The  confused  situation  in  .Albany,  N.  Y.,  with  respett  to  legal  ad¬ 
vertising  proves  it. 

On  Jan.  1  the  .Albany  County  Board  of  Su|)er\isors,  consisting  of 
34  Democrats  and  5  Republicans,  voted  34  to  5  to  remove  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  “official  newspajjer”  from  the  Albany  Times-Union  anti  the 
Knickerbocker  News  which  meant  it  was  transferring  thousaiuls  of 
dollars  of  legal  advertising  to  other  publications  (EltP,  Jan.  13,  jjage 
70).  The  excuse  was  that  the  pajx;rs  did  not  supjx>rt  the  majority 
party  and  its  nominees  as  retpiired  in  an  old  State  law'. 

At  the  same  time  on  Jan.  1,  the  live  Republican  meml)ers  of  the 
Board  had  designated  the  Times-Union  as  the  party’s  offitial  news¬ 
paper  “for  the  legislature  and  election  notices  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.”  Unbeknownst  to  the  Republicans,  an  enrolled  Demotrat 
brought  a  taxpayer’s  action  for  an  injunction  Jan.  12  against  the  latter 
designation  on  the  grounds  that  the  new'spajjer  did  not  qualify  Ix'- 
cause  it  had  not  advocated  the  {j)rinciples  of  the  Republiciin  Party.  The 
Republicans  first  heard  alx>ut  it,  as  did  the  new'spaj)er,  on  Jan.  31 
when  Supreme  Court  Justice  Russell  Hunt  issued  his  ruling  and  the 
requested  injunction. 

"rhe  judge  said  that  in  the  1961  local  election  the  Times-Union 
qualified  as  an  inde|jendent  newspaper  and  .  .  .  “as  an  indejjendent 
newspaper  it  supports  such  candidates  and  jx>litical  principles  as  its 
proprietors  and  publishers  may  from  time  to  time  deem  best.  .  .  .  The 
legislature,  in  its  political  wisdom,  never  intended  that  a  newvspaper 
should  be  a  ‘fence  sitter’  or,  in  comfortable  position,  chameleon-like, 
of  changing  colors  in  its  own  interests  and  at  the  same  time  demand 
or  expect  the  patronage  accruing  to  a  political  party.”  The  jiulge  did 
note  that  the  newspapers  last  Fall  called  for  the  removal  of  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Republican  Party  in  .Albany  County,  but  that  w'as  ap¬ 
parently  of  little  interest  to  the  Democrats  w’ho  thought  they  should 
have  greater  support. 

According  to  the  judge,  and  the  .Albany  jxiliticians,  a  newspaper 
that  refuses  to  support  one  party  or  the  other  loyally  and  blindly,  but 
supports  issues  and  advocates  candidates  w'hich  it  l>elieves  are  for  the 
public’s  best  interests,  is  an  undesirable  element.  They  assert  that 
legal  advertising  is  out-and-out  patronage  awarded  only  for  support 
and  favors  granted. 

The  public  be  damned!  Hand  out  the  legal  advertising  as  a  political 
plum.  Who  cares  whether  the  |x?ople  w'ho  pay  for  it,  and  to  w'hom 
it  is  directed  as  official  information,  ever  get  a  chance  to  see  it? 

Where  does  the  State  legislature  stand  on  this?  It  is  time  that  hotly 
took  steps  to  change  the  outmoded  law  that  views  new'spapers  as  parti¬ 
san,  political  organs  and  jx^rmits  jxditicians  to  thumb  their  noses  not 
only  at  the  public  but  also  at  indejx?ndent  and  impartial  news  media. 


.  .  .  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
but  by  every  word  that  prtweedeth  out  of 
the  mouth  of  God^— Matthew  IV  :4. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

«  niE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Th«  Oldest  Publithen'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22.  1884;  Newspaperdom 
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Cartoon  Themes  lctt0rS 


NEW  CAR  PARKED  OUT  FRONT 


Bimrosa,  Portland  Oregonian 


•'HO  HUM.  TIME  FOR  BED!  SHALL  WE  J 
WATER  THE  CHILDREN  OR  DIG  THEM  UP?"  | 
Warren,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  ; 


"MADE  IT" 


McNally,  Canada  Wide  Feature  Service  ! 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February 


FOR  CHURCH  NEWS 

j  Tlianks  and  congratulations  for  your 
Dec.  23  issue,  especially  for  the  excellent 
article  on  UN  news  coverage  and  the  con- 
I  structive  look  at  religious  pages  in  “The 
Weekly  Editor.” 

As  we  attempt  to  make  more  churches 
aware  of  significant  news  in  religion,  we 
appreciate  your  boost  toward  making  more 
editors  similarly  aware. 

Most  distressing  item  in  that  same  issue 
is  about  the  Abilene  paper's  cancellation 
of  subscriptions  of  three  Communist  diplo¬ 
matic  offices.  Does  the  Abilene  editor 
I  really  believe  that  this  is  evidence  that  the 
I  American  way  of  life  is  better  than  the 
I  Communist — or  that  he  is  ashamed  of  it? 

I  It  might  not  change  the  lives  of  the 
Russians,  Hungarians  and  Bulgarians  to 
read  our  community  newspapers,  but  it 
certainly  will  hurt  us  if  we  don’t  make 
this  little  effort  to  reach  them.  The  best 
in  freedom  will  be  lost  if  it  is  not  shared. 

Winston  H.  Taylor 

!  Director. 

.  Methodist  Information, 

I  Washington  2,  D.  C. 

*  *  » 

‘HAVE  GOTTEN’ 

At  times  Roy  Copperud  sounds  off  in  a 
way  that  seems  ridiculous  to  me.  His  pgh 
on  “gotten”  (Jan.  13)  is  a  case.  I  don’t 
know  where  he  does  his  reading  and  listen¬ 
ing  and  it  may  lie  that  as  a  reporter  1  am 
more  of  a  hermit  than  he.  1  don’t  pretend 
to  know  usage  in  England  for  example. 
1  am  strictly  United  States. 

If,  as  he  says,  “have  gotten”  is  “idio¬ 
matic  and  correct”  in  the  United  States, 
this  is  news  to  me  as  “got”  seems  mostly 
the  way  I  hear  and  read  it. 

Perhaps  Brother  Copperud  is  more  of  a 
humorist  or  comedian  than  I  have  been 
led  to  believe  and  he  is  putting  us  on. 

Frkd  Wyatt 

Sun  Rafael  (Calif.) 

Independent  Journal. 

■  mmm 

Short  Takes 

Headlines : 

Glenn  To  Wait 
Until  Feb.  13 
For  Obit  Try 

— Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post-Journal 

• 

Dentist  Found 
Breathing  In 
Funeral  Home 
— Easton  (Pa.)  Express 

• 

Grant  for  Study  of  ASC  Professor 
Gains  White  Mice  Behavior 
— Arlington  (Tex.)  Citizen 

• 

Judge  Fines  Reporter 
For  Where  She  Sat 
— Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 

• 

Socks  Again 
Fall  Sharply, 

Volume  Light 

— Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle 

10,  1962 


ON  TOP  15  UST 

In  the  listing  of  the  15  leading  news¬ 
papers  (Jan.  13)  you  do  not  include, 
among  the  evening  newspapers,  the  Toron¬ 
to  Daily  Star.  From  the  latest  Publisher’s 
Statement  (Sept.  30,  1961)  you  will  notice 
that  our  circulation  is  343,220,  which 
would,  we  think,  entitle  us  to  be  placed 
in  twelfth  place  among  evening  news- 
pa  jiers. 

It  might  lie  noticed  also  that  of  the 
eleven  evening  newspapers  listetl  with 
larger  circulations  than  that  of  the  Toronto 
Star,  eight  sell  at  a  lower  price,  our  single 
copy  price  lieing  10^. 

The  Star  Weekly  might  be  considered 
the  equivalent  of  a  Sunday  newspaper,  al¬ 
though  it  carries  a  Saturday  date  line  for 
the  reason  that  in  Ontario  Sunday  publica¬ 
tion  is  illegal.  The  latest  circulation  of 
Star  W’eekly  is  866,135,  which  might  en¬ 
title.  we  would  think,  to  be  shown  in 
eighth  place  among  Sunday  newspapers. 

No  doubt  it  was  your  intention  to  in¬ 
clude  only  newspapers  of  the  United  States 
in  this  list,  but  the  introductory  paragraph 
of  the  head  of  the  article  does  not  so  in¬ 
dicate  sjiecifically. 

K.  A.  McMillan 

Circulation  Manager, 

Toronto  Star  Limited. 

Toronto.  Ont. 

«  *  * 

FOR  FREE  TRADE 

A  letter  by  Gerhard  Hirseland  (Jan. 
27)  criticized  the  Dowagiac  Daily  News 
for  its  rejection  of  Japanese  advertising. 

You  seemed  to  make  a  point  of  Mr. 
Hirseland’s  position  as  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  foreign  language  paper,  as  if  to 
imply  that  this  undoubtedly  explains  his 
views  on  the  subject. 

As  a  native  Hoosier  on  an  Indiana  daily, 
I  am  in  full  accord  with  Mr.  Hirseland 
and  consider  the  Dowagiac  papers  policy 
shortsighted. 

Midwesterners  are  not  all  isolationists, 
conservatives,  and  protectionists.  Some  of 
us  (and  a  growing  number,  I  hope)  are 
internationalists.  liberals,  and  free-trade 
advocates. 

G.  R.  Avtrett 

Business  Manager, 

Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News-Dispatch 
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floods  you  with  facts 

When  you  start  looking  for  names,  dates, 
places  and  other  details  of  an  event  or  situa¬ 
tion,  are  you  able  to  go  straight  to  The  New 
York  Times  Index? 

It’s  your  fastest,  most  dependable  guide  to 
information  on  what  happened  last  month, 
last  year,  and  in  prior  years.  There’s  nothing 
else  like- it! 

In  the  twice-a-month  issues  and  in  the 
Cumulative  Annual  Volume,  The  Index  gives 
you  a  streamlined  history  of  developments  in 
all  areas  of  activity.  Under  thousands  of  al¬ 
phabetically  arranged  headings,  events  are 
recorded  in  chronological  order  —  then  sum¬ 
marized  so  fully  and  so  accurately  that  your 
search  for  facts  is  often  ended  then  and  there. 

When  more  details  are  needed,  you  keep 
right  on  using  The  Index.  It  shows  how  to 


quickly  find  the  information  in  your  file  of 
The  New  York  Times.  And  because  each  news 
reference  in  The  Index  is  dated,  you  can  use 
it  in  locating  items  in  your  own  newspaper, 
and  in  other  publications  you  have  on  file. 

If  your  .staff  has  not  been  enjoying  the.se 
advantages  of  The  New  York  Times  Index, 
why  not  have  your  subscription  entered  right 
away?  You  can  get  the  twice-a-month  issues 
alone  at  a  cost  of  $60  a  year.  For  only  $95  a 
year,  you  can  have  the  complete  service  that 
includes  the  Cumulative  Annual  Volume.  The 
1961  edition  is  now  in  preparation,  for  pub¬ 
lication  around  June  1. 

In  accepting  either  offer,  you’ll  be  taking 
a  big  step  toward  faster,  easier  news  research. 
Send  your  order  in  today. 

The  New  York  Times  Index 

229  West  USrd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1 884 


N.Y.  Times  Plans  to  ‘Phone’ 
News  Text  to  Paris  in  Hour 


High-Speed  Devices  Met 
New  Western  Edition  Tests 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


within  a  year  to  be  able  to  overseas  news  to  the  Times  as  typesetting  equipment.  The 
transmit  the  text  of  its  Interna-  high  as  $125,000  a  year,  or  Dial-o-verter  terminals  in  Los 
tional  edition  —  about  60,000  total  savings  of  $250,000  a  year.  Angeles  will  receive  the  editorial  JOHN 
words — from  New  York  to  ...  „  matter  as  punched  paper  tape  comrm 

Paris  in  an  hour.  Present  trans-  ..quipment  ange  into  the 

mission  time  is  36  hours,  using  The  equipment  the  Times  is  linecasting  machines.  Angeles, 

three  regular  cable  and  three  using  consists  of  the  Digitronics  Employes  who  punch  the  tape  Coast  ai 
radio  circuits  six  hours  each.  Dial-o-verter,  created  by  the  and  feed  it  to  the  Dial-o-verters  was  the 

To  achieve  a  speed  of  1,000  Digitronics  Corporation,  Albert-  are  members  of  the  Interna-  New  Yoi 
words  a  minute,  a  voice  fre-  son,  N.  Y.,  operating  with  a  tional  Typographical  Union.  A  as  anotl 
quency  or  telephone  cable  will  Bell  System  Data-Phone  sub-  two-year  contract  negotiated  in  All  tl 
be  used  with  new  electronic  data  set.  Speeds  of  100  to  88,000  1961  provided  for  retraining  of 
transmission  equipment.  The  characters  per  second  (1,000  to  ITU  members  in  operation  of  machine 
equipment  has  passed  tests  over  880,000  words  per  minute)  are  perforators.  the  thr 

telephone  lines  between  New  possible.  It  is  the  only  data  „  T  •  d  pulled 

York  and  Los  Angeles.  It  will  transmission  system,  presently  proofs  \ 

be  used  by  the  Times’  Western  available  and  installed,  which  Mr.  Henry  said  the  entire  month  c 
Edition  which  starts  publication  can  include  any  combination  of  month  of  October  was  devoted  without 
in  the  fall.  TTS  perforated  tapes  types  of  terminals  (paper  tape,  to  testing  the  transmission  ac-  Mr.  Hei 
are  received  that  automatically  punched  card,  or  magnetic  tape)  curacy  of  the  Dial-o-verter  sys-  sending 
operate  linecasting  machines.  regardless  of  number  or  type  tern.  News  matter,  punched  on  for  the 

of  media.  the  paper  taper,  was  transmitted  hour  an 

(.ircuits  Available  The  Times  will  use  paper  tape  daily  from  New  York  to  Los  Ijos  A: 

John  1.  Henry,  communica¬ 
tions  director  of  the  Times,  said 
that  first  overseas  tests  of  the 
new  system  will  probably  take 
place  next  month  between  New' 

York  and  a  London  newspaper 
office. 

The  reason  why  London  in¬ 
stead  of  Paris  was  chosen  for 
the  preliminary  tests,  Mr.  Henry 
explained,  was  because  the 
voice  circuits  for  high-speed 
transmission  to  England  are 
presently  available,  whereas  to 
France  they  probably  will  not 
become  available  until  summer. 

As  yet  no  rates  have  been  de¬ 
termined  for  press  use,  but  Mr. 

Henry  expects  this  problem  will 
l)e  solved  within  the  year. 

The  news-hole  of  the  Euro- 
l)ean  edition  varies  from  40,000 
to  70,000  words.  In  the  case 
of  the  Western  Edition  to  be 
published  in  Los  Angeles,  Mr. 

Henry  has  been  able  to  trans¬ 
mit  96,000  words  daily  over 
telephone  lines  in  about  an  hour 
and  a  half.  Conventional  facili¬ 
ties  would  require  15  hours.  This 
represents  a  saving  of  $90,000 
a  year.  On  paper,  using  the  high¬ 
speed  electronic  data  equipment, 

Mr.  Henry  has  figured  savings 
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Dial-o-verter  equipment,  at  left,  with  hiqhspeed  tape  puncher,  at  riqht, 
which  are  used  in  the  New  York  Times'  news  transmissions  to  Europe 
and  the  West  Coast. 


‘POWER  OF  THE  PURSE’ 


by  the  press  itself  than  to  have 


Morin  Says  Rightists 
‘Hit  Us  Below  Belt’ 


Liberty,  N.  Y. 

Extreme  rijfhtists  have  marked 
the  press  for  punitive  treatment 
in  their  crusade  agfainst  com¬ 
munist  infiltration. 

Reiman  (Pat)  Morin,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  reporter,  alerted 
New  York  State  publishers  here 
this  week  to  the  possible  threat 
to  press  freedom  posed  by  the 
rigfht-wing  movement. 

Mr.  Morin,  who  recently  wrote 
a  series  on  the  ultra-right  or¬ 
ganizations  around  the  country, 
showed  the  publishers  a  copy  of 
a  pamphlet  entitled  “The 
Slanted,  Slippery,  Silent  Press” 
which  he  said  was  issued  by  a 
Southern  California  group  as 
a  Christian  Resistance  Project. 


some  body  of  outsiders  sit  in 
judgment  on  press  responsibility 
and  performance. 

Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
said  such  a  publication  would 
only  become  ammunition  in  the 
hands  of  teachers  and  other 


“The  advice  to  exercise  the 
power  of  the  purse,”  Mr.  Morin 
warned,  “is  not  an  empty  or 
meaningless  threat”  by  these 
organizations. 

Mr.  Morin  disclosed  inciden¬ 
tally  that  he  has  begun  a  six- 
months  leave  of  absence  from 
AP  assignments  to  write  his 
long-planned  book  on  China. 


For  and  Against  Criticism 


Yardstick  of  Infiltration 


Most  of  the  rightist  leaders, 
Mr.  Morin  said,  claim  that  the 
press  has  been  infiltrated  by 
Communists  and  the  pamphlet 
is  a  yardstick  for  measuring 
examples  of  their  work  through 
such  things  as  adjectives  ap¬ 
plied  to  individuals  or  evente, 
makeup  position  of  certain 
stories  and  omission  of  others. 


Mr.  Morin  said  he  saw  a 
danger  that  the  press  can  be 
undermined  by  the  rightists’  be¬ 
lief  that  many  newspapers  are 
part  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
Communist  apparatus. 

A  second  pamphlet  which  Mr. 
Morin  quot^  in  his  talk  at  a 
dinner  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association  at 
Grossingers  Hotel  here,  advised 
followers  of  the  rightist  move¬ 
ment  to  “use  the  power  of  the 
purse”  against  newspapers 
which  they  suspect  of  aiding 
the  Communist  cause.  Those  who 
cancel  subscriptions  or  with¬ 
draw  advertising  are  urged  to 
tell  why  they  did  it. 


In  a  two-hour  session  devoted 
to  editorial  matters,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  were  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  an  internship  program 
which  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  is  establishing. 

Associate  Dean  Richard  T. 
Baker  explained  that  a  score 
or  more  students  who  are  ad¬ 
mitted  in  each  year’s  class  of 
80  never  have  had  formal  jour¬ 
nalistic  education.  He  asked 
publishers  to  give  these  students 
jobs  on  their  editorial  staffs  in 
the  May-October  period  to  help 
expose  them  to  the  practical  side 
of  newspaper  work  before  they 
take  up  studies  at  Ck)lumbia. 
The  school,  Mr.  Baker  said, 
doesn’t  consider  for  admission 
any  student  whose  average  is 
below  B  grade. 

Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett  ex¬ 
plained  the  school’s  purpose  in 
publishing  the  Columbia  Jour¬ 
nalism  Review  as  a  quarterly  in 
which  members  of  the  press 
might  criticize  the  press  in  all 
its  phases.  He  said  it  was  better 
to  have  the  job  of  criticism  done 


foes  of  the  press. 

Mr.  Kirchhofer  said  the  news¬ 
paper  business  suffers  from 
lackadaisical  tendencies  and  lack 
of  pride  in  the  work.  His  pa¬ 
per’s  system  of  paying  bonuses 
for  outstanding  work  builds  a 
sense  of  responsibility  and  dig¬ 
nity,  he  said.  The  News,  he 
added,  strives  to  make  its  em¬ 
ployes  feel  as  important  as  any¬ 
one  in  the  community. 

Dean  Barrett  said  there  were 
many  tough,  determined,  ad¬ 
mirable  youngsters  who  stay  in 
news  work  despite  the  lure  of 
other  jobs.  He  gave  the  common 
denominators  of  a  good  news¬ 
paperman  as  persistence  and 
vitality  which  together  amount 
to  “eager-beaverism.” 

Students  heading  into  the  edi¬ 
torial  side  of  the  business.  Dean 
Barrett  said,  need  to  be  taught 
more  about  the  importance  of 
economic  success  in  publishing 
a  newspaper. 


Fair  Tours  Planned 


San  Rafael,  Calif. 

Opportunity  for  California 
newspaperboys  to  attend  the 
Seattle  World’s  Fair  is  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  Julian  Leone, 
Sayt  Rafael  Independent- Jour¬ 
nal,  and  president,  California 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  plan  includes  use  of 
a  special  lodge  on  Puget  Sound. 
It  was  developed  by  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Hallmark  Tours  here, 
Mr.  Leone  said. 


Sapozink  Adds  Local  Touch 
To  Gain  Workshop  Support 


‘A  Bloody  Nose' 


“This  is  a  matter  of  hitting 
us  below  the  belt,”  Mr.  Morin 
declared.  He  reported  that  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  staunchly 
Republican  newspaper  on  which 
he  spent  his  early  years  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  had  suffered  “a  bloody 
nose”  from  rightists  who  retali¬ 
ated  against  it  for  publishing 
an  editorial  saying  that  sub¬ 
version,  either  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left,  is  still  subversion. 


The  Santa  Barbara  News- 
Press,  too,  had  lost  circulation 
and  advertising,  Mr.  Morin  said, 
because  of  its  early  exposure  of 
the  John  Birch  Society  and  other 
far-right  groups. 


Liberty,  N.  Y. 

A  little  word  like  “local”  may 
make  more  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  enthusiastic  alraut  the  in¬ 
dustry  program  of  promoting 
the  “living  textbook”  in  schools. 

Ira  C.  Sapozink,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Rochester 
Times-Union  and  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  of  the  Gannett  Group, 
thinks  he  found  the  secret  to 
the  “Newspaper  in  the  Class¬ 
room”  at  the  winter  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association  at  Grossingers  Ho¬ 
tel  here  this  week. 

Coming  to  the  meeting  with 
only  four  New  York  State  news¬ 
papers  committed  to  sending  a 
teacher  to  the  summer  workshop 
at  Syracuse  University  or  any 


Offset  Daily’s 
Process  Color 
Wins  Plaudits 


nf; 


Liberty,  N.  Y. 

The  offset  method  of  printing 
daily  newspapers  had  its  ups  I 
and  downs  at  meetings  of  New 
York  State  publishers  here  this  | 
week. 

Copies  of  the  Homell  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune  (circulation  of  I 
11,000)  containing  three  process 
color  newspictures  on  two  pages 
aroused  considerable  excitement  I 
among  the  members  of  the  New  * 
York  Associated  Dailies. 


Help  from  RIT 


Louis  G.  Buisch,  publisher  of  | 
the  Tribune,  and  his  .son, 
Adrian,  received  compliments 
from  almost  everyone  on  their 
achievement  but  they  pas.sed 
along  some  of  the  credit  to  the 
technicians  at  the  Rochester  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  who  had 
helped  their  shop  people  in  the 
accompl  ishment. 

The  Tribune,  which  has  been 
using  a  six-unit  Goss  Suburban 
offset  press  for  several  months, 
ran  the  edition  with  color  at 
the  rate  of  20,000  copies  per 
hour.  There  was  some  excessive 
wastage  —  several  thousand 
copies  —  on  the  startup  until 
some  of  the  registering  “bugs” 
were  ironed  out.  The  finished 
product  brought  hundreds  of 
calls  and  letters  of  praise  to 
the  newspaper. 

Publishers  of  small-city  dailies 
who  later  attended  the  sessions 
of  the  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  also  at 
Grossingers  Hotel  here,  heard 
some  discouraging  reports  about 
offset  from  Harold  Douthit  of 
the  Photojoumal  Press  at  San¬ 
dusky,  Ohio. 


More  Uniformity  Needed 


of  the  other  colleges  on  the  list, 
Mr.  Sapozink  buttonholed  pub¬ 
lishers  at  the  registration  desk. 
In  less  than  two  days  he  re¬ 
ported  he  had  signed  up  15  addi¬ 
tional  sponsors  of  teachers  to 
attend  the  sessions  at  Syracuse 
at  $225  per  head. 

Besides  his  persuasive  sales 
approach,  Mr.  Sapozink  applied 
the  little  word  —  “local”  —  in¬ 
serting  it  on  the  ANPA-ICMA 
brochure  so  that  the  title  read 
“The  Local  Newspaper  in  the 
Classroom.”  Publishers  agreed 
to  cooperate  more  readily  in  the 
program,  Mr.  Sapozink  said, 
when  assured  that  the  workshop 
would  stress  the  use  of  the 
hometown  daily  in  the  local 
schools. 
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Mr.  Douthit  agreed  with  the 
Homell  group  in  saying  offset 
is  being  held  back  in  newspaper 
production  by  the  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  newsprint  stock  and 
color,  ink  formulas  and  price, 
and  special  equipment  that  is 
necessary  to  perfect  the  process. 
Up  to  now,  Mr.  Douthit  said,  it 
has  been  largely  a  matter  of 
publishers  improvising  tech¬ 
niques  and  doing  the  best  they 
can  with  available  equipment. 
He  suggested  that  equipment 
manufacturers  give  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  requirements  of 
the  newspaper  business. 

Publishers  here  examined  the 
daily  issues  of  the  Middletown 
Times  Herald  and  Record,  an 
offset  tabloid.  Many  were  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  typewriter  face  used 
in  the  text  matter.  'The  Record 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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NKW  YORK  RUUNG  ON  ADS 

Publishers  to  Study 
‘Patronage’  Problem 


the  official  newspaper  of  the  of  your  deponent  and  other  tax- 
lx)ard.  At  the  same  meetinff,  the  payers.” 

Republican  minority  designated  Commenting  on  Mrs.  Bums’ 
the  Times-Union  as  the  official  allegations,  Justice  Hunt  in  his 
newspaper,  an  action  which  memorandum  wrote:  “This  can- 
Justice  Hunt’s  order  now  stays,  not  be  denied  successfully.  The 
.01  record  made  by  the  newspaper 


Libfkty,  N.  Y. 

•After  lengthy  discussion  in 
exei'utive  sessions,  members  of 
the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association  decided  here  this 
week  to  confer  with  publishers 
of  weekly  newspapers  before 
taking  any  action  affecting  legal 
advertising. 

Questions  arose  pertaining  to 
the  -state’s  law  which  requires 
that  newspapers,  to  be  eligible 
for  designation  as  official  news- 
paj)ers  for  the  purposes  of  print¬ 
ing  public  notices,  must  openly 
support  political  candidates  of 
one  of  the  two  major  parties. 

Gene  Robb,  publisher  of  the 
Albany  Times-Union  and  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News  of  the  Hearst 
Group,  from  which  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  organization  recently 
withdrew  legal  advertising,  gave 
a  full  report  of  the  situation. 
The  latest  development  had  been 
the  decision  of  a  Democratic 
justice  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court  that  denies  the  Republi¬ 
can  minority  in  the  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  the  right 
to  designate  the  Times-Union 
as  its  official  newspaper  for 
legal  advertising,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  an  “independent” 
newspaper  and  therefore  is  not 
entitled  to  this  form  of  “patron¬ 
age.” 

Justice  Hunt  granted  an  in¬ 
junction  against  the  Republi¬ 
cans’  designation  in  a  taxpay- 

Offsei  Daily 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

is  almost  wholly  cold  -  type 
whereas  the  Homell  Tribune 
uses  tape-operated  machines  for 
hot  metal.  Pages  are  made  up 
in  page-size  open  galleys,  with 
magnetic  bars  for  alignment, 
and  then  proofs  are  made  for 
the  offset  camera. 

The  publishers  also  were  told 
by  Dr.  Mark  Ellingson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  RIT  which  has  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  web  offset  for 
nearly  a  decade,  that  offset 
printing  doesn’t  fit  into  the  big- 
city  dailies’  production  picture. 

Dr.  Ellingson  announced  that 
a  committee  of  publishers  headed 
by  Lynn  N.  Bitner,  general 
manager  of  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers,  will  reappraise  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Institute’s  print¬ 
ing  school. 

Charles  J.  Wellner  of  the  Au- 
‘  bum  Citizen  -  Advertiser  was 
promoted  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Associated  Dailies. 


er’s  suit  instituted  by  Demo¬ 
cratic  organization  workers. 

Mr.  Robb  said  no  decision  had 
been  made  whether  to  contest 
the  court  order. 

While  pointing  out  that  most 
of  the  dailies  proclaim  political 
independence,  some  publishers 
at  the  meeting  at  Grossinger 
Hotel  here  advised  that  a  change 
in  the  statute  to  eliminate  the 
political  eligibility  requirement 
might  be  detrimental  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  weekly  newspapers. 

It  was  estimated  that  the 
amount  of  legal  advertising 
placed  by  the  Albany  city  and 
county  governments  in  the  two 
Albany  dailies  for  the  past  30 
years,  amounting  to  more  than 
$100,000  a  year  in  billing,  rep¬ 
resented  about  one-tenth  of  the 
legal  advertising  carried  by  all 
newspapers  in  the  state.  Albany 
has  an  unusually  large  listing 
of  delinquent  real  estate  tax¬ 
payers. 

The  publishers  assigned  the 
association’s  counsel,  John  T. 
DeGraff  of  Albany,  to  study  the 
matter  with  the  weekly  pub¬ 
lishers  and  others. 

«  «  * 

Daily  Ruled 
‘Independent’ 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Rus¬ 
sell  G.  Hunt  of  Albany  has  ruled 
that  the  Albany  Times-Union  is 
an  “independent”  newspaper, 
and  for  that  reason  is  not  en¬ 
titled  to  be  the  official  newspa¬ 
per  of  the  Albany  County  Re¬ 
publican  Party. 

Justice  Hunt  has  granted  a 
temporary  injunction  which  re- 
-strains  Raymond  F.  Joyce,  clerk 
of  the  Albany  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  from  certifying  to 
the  New  Yorlc  secretary  of  state 
that  the  five  Republicans  con¬ 
stituting  the  minority  of  the 
39-member  board  had  designated 
the  Times-Union  as  the  party’s 
official  newspaper  for  publica¬ 
tion  of  legal  advertising.  (E&P, 
Feb.  3,  page  10). 

The  Democratic-controlled 
board  had  revoked  the  official 
newspaper  designation  of  the 
Times-Union,  a  morning  and 
Sunday  newspaper,  and  the 
Knickerbocker  News,  an  after¬ 
noon  newspaper,  both  published 
by  Capital  Newspapers,  a 
Hearst  affiliate.  In  this  action, 
taken  Jan.  1  at  the  board’s  first 
meeting  of  1962,  the  Altamont 
(N.  Y.)  Enterprise,  a  we^ly 
newspaper,  was  substituted  as 


Injunction  Sought 

The  action  for  the  injunction  local  election  of  No- 

was  brought  by  Mrs.  Helen  G.  vember,  1961,  the  'Times-Union 
Bums,  widow  of  a  former  Demo-  called  itself  an  independent 
cratic  police  justice  in  Albany  newspaper  and  it  neither  advo- 
and  an  enrolled  Democrat.  Mrs.  rated  the  principles  nor  sup- 
Bums  is  a  secretary  in  the  office  ported  the  candidates  of  either 
of  Blodgett,  Kampf  and  Lynch,  major  party.  As  an  independent 
Albany  lawyers.  The  Lynch  in  newspaper  it  supports  such  can- 
the  firm  is  Donald  L.  Lynch,  didates  and  political  principles 
until  recently  Albany  county  as  its  proprietors  and  publish- 

ers  may  from  time  to  time  deem 

'The  action  for  an  injunction  l>ost.  ...  It  is  well  known  and 
was  brought  Jan.  12,  at  which  establish^  by  the  public  record 
time  Justice  Hunt  stayed  the  in  this  vicinage  that  the  owner- 
certification.  The  papers  in  the  ship  of  the  two  newspapers  in 
case  show  that  the  return  date,  political  campaign  and  elec- 
for  argument  purposes,  was  tion  of  November,  1961,  called 
Jan.  24,  when  Philip  G.  Coffey,  the  removal  of  the  leader- 
represented  Mrs.  Bums  and  s^iP  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
Democratic  County  Attorney  Albany  County.” 

John  H.  Pennock  represented  Justice  Hunt  cit^  previous 
Mr.  Joyce,  in  opposition.  The  court  cases  and  decisions  which 
five-page  memorandum  decision  “that  a  news- 

by  Justice  Hunt,  based  on  the  paper  which  supporte  no  party 
Jan.  24  argument,  was  dated  advocates  the  principles  and 
Jan.  31.  The  order  conforming  candidates  of  no  party  is  not 
to  the  memorandum  decision  qualified  to  act  as  an  official 
was  filed  the  next  day.  So  far  newspaper.” 
as  could  be  determined,  none  of  “The  Legislature,  m  its  politi- 
the  five  Republican  supervisors  eal  wisdom,  he  added,  never 
on  the  board  had  any  knowledge  intended  that  a  newspaper  .  ,  . 
of  the  suit  until  informed  by  should  be  a  ‘fence  sitteF  or,  in 
Albany  reporters  of  Justice  comfortable  position,  chameleon- 
Hunt’s  mling.  None  of  the  pf  changing  colors  in  its 

supervisors,  or  any  other  Re-  own  interests  and  at  the  same 
publican,  figured  in  the  case  as  time  demand  or  expect  the  pa- 
a  principal.  tronage  accming  to  a  political 

In  support  of  her  contention  newspaper.  ^ 
that  as  an  independent  newspa- 

per  the  Times-Union  did  not  Iroy  INewspapers 
qualify  for  Republican  designa-  Elect  New  Officers 


tion,  Mrs.  Bums  submitted  MY 

copies  of  two  editorial  pages  of  ,  t  -.r  ,  * 

the  Times-Union.  , 

„  ^  ,  a.  elected  chairman  of  the  board 

Mr.  Coffey  submitt^  an  affi-  directors  of  the  Troy 

davit  in  which  he  sta^  that  Co.,  publishers  of  the 

“in  the  course  of  the  1961  city  j,  (morning)  and  the 

and  county  election  campaigns,  jimes  Record  (evening), 
teth  he  Tim^-Union  and  the  j 

Knickerbocker  News  i^om-  gj^ent  and  publisher  to  suc- 

i  eeed  Mr.  York.  Mr.  Viger  had 

call^  “Old  Guard”  leadership  vicepresident  and  treas- 

of  the  city  and  coi^ty  Republi-  j  business 

can  Party,  and  its  revitaliza-  ^^^^ger,  was  elected  a  director, 
tion  with  new  faces  and  young  p  appointed  ad- 

vertising  director. 

Taxpayer’s  .Action  Other  officers  elected  by  the 

Ixiard  were:  Alton  T.  Sliter, 
Mrs.  Bums,  in  her  “taxpay-  vicepresident;  Mr.  Kane,  treas- 
eFs  action,”  said  that  under  urer;  Joseph  J.  LaChapelle,  as- 
the  law  a  newspaper  “must  be  sistant  treasurer;  and  Mr.  Roy, 
shown  to  have  advocated  the  secretarj'. 
principles  of  such  a  political  • 

party  and  to  have  supported  its  Column  Added 
nominees  in  order  to  qualify 

as  the  official  Republican  news-  Chicago 

paper.  The  'Times-Union  did  not  Chicago’s  American  is  pub- 
qualify,  she  said,  adding  that  lishing  “In  the  Ad  World,”  the 
“an  illegal  designation”  would  advertising  column  written  by 
result  in  the  disbursement  of  Peter  Bart  in  the  New  York 
public  moneys  which  would  be  Times.  It  will  appear  five  days 
prejudicial  to  “the  best  interest  a  week  in  the  financial  section. 
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HITS  15%  COMMISSION 


Agency  Chief  Kids 
Ads  for  Kids  of  6 


Advertising  created  for  kids 
of  six  were  kidded  by  Howard 
Gossajfe,  president  of  Weiner  & 
Gossaffe,  San  Francisco,  address¬ 
ing  the  New  York  Sales  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Club,  Feb.  6. 

What  he  called  the  fatuity  of 
messages,  repetitivity,  and  lav¬ 
ish  expenditures  were  blamed  by 
Mr.  Gossage  at  least  in  part  on 
the  15%  agency  commission  sys¬ 
tem  of  compensation.  His  agen¬ 
cy  charges  a  fee  higher  than  the 
commission,  and,  he  claimed, 
saves  clients  money.  Ads  are 
created  one  at  a  time.  Often  one 
intelligent  ad  is  all  that  is 
needed,  Mr.  Gossage  said. 

(K'erabundance 

Generally  today  media  are 
being  degraded  by  the  kind  and 
overabundance  of  ads  they 
carry,  he  maintained. 

“The  whole  thing  is  becoming 
so  uneconomical  that  even  the 
most  lavish  advertisers  are 
bound  to  be  getting  a  little  ner¬ 
vous  about  it,”  he  said.  “After 
all,  there’s  no  use  in  going  to 
all  the  work  and  expense  of 
putting  on  the  world’s  dullest 
show  if  nobody’s  going  to  look 
at  it. 

“Me,  I’m  so  leary  I  wouldn’t 
turn  on  tv  to  see  Rosser  Reeves 
and  Marion  Harper  Jr.,  playing 
touch  football  with  a  porcupine 
.  .  .  because  I  know  that  after¬ 
wards  I’d  have  to  watch  the 
victor  delivering  a  Gillette  com¬ 
mercial  from  the  locker  room. 

“It  used  to  be  you  could  rely 
on  kids.  You  remember  the  fic¬ 
tion  of  the  12-year-old  mental¬ 
ity?  I  suspect  that  it  was  not 
so  much  that  12  years  old  was 
the  age  they  were  shooting  at 
with  their  advertising  as  the 
age  that  they  had  to  settle  for. 
I  don’t  know  what  the  age  is 
now,  but  it  must  be  considerably 
lower.  I  have  a  seven  year  old 
son  so  it  must  be  six  they  are 
working  on  nowadays.” 

‘A  Butterfly’s  Belch’ 

Mr.  Gossage’s  plea  was  for 
“less  but  more  stimulating  ad¬ 
vertising.”  Now,  he  maintained, 
much  of  it  has  “the  efficacy  of 
a  butterfly’s  belch.” 

“People  can  stand  any  amount 
of  boredom  or  routine,”  be  said. 
“You  can  say  LSMFT  or  Flip- 
Top  Box  at  them  for  years  on 
end  after  the  first  shock  and  it 
doesn’t  really  bother  them.  Un¬ 
til  the  day  comes  when  they  are 
so  unbothered  that  they  decide 
not  to  bother  about  turning  on 


the  set,  or  alwut  buying  the 
product. 

“But  when  you  say  something 
interesting  you  can’t  say  it  all 
that  often,  and  this  means  that 
you  will  just  have  to  spend  less 
money  on  your  advertising,  hard 
though  it  may  be.  It’s  a  tough 
thing  to  stop  spending  money 
w’hen  you’ve  l>een  flinging  it 
around  like  a  drunken  account 
executive  all  these  vears.” 


Mr.  Gossage  called  the  meth¬ 
od  of  compensating  agencies  the 
“kick-back”  system,  and  de¬ 
clared  be  charged  a  fee  much 
higher  than  the  15%  and  let 
the  commissions  from  media  ap¬ 
ply  toward  it. 

“When  it  pops  up  in  any  other 
field  (than  advertising)  it  is 
not  only  roundly  condemned 
from  a  moral  point  of  view,  but 
the  Feds  crack  down  on  it  faster 
than  you  can  say  Bobby  Ken¬ 
nedy,”  he  said,  ‘“rhe  bare  bones 
of  the  matter  are  that  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  are  paid  not  by 
the  client  for  whom  they  are 
supposedly  working  but  by  the 
newspapers,  magazines,  tv  and 
radio  stations  who  sell  them 
space  and  time. 

“The  agency  is  giv'en  a  kick- 
back  of  15%  for  buying,  not  for 
selling.  This  would  have  some 
justification  if,  as  it  was  when 
the  system  began,  the  agency 
really  performed  a  selling  func¬ 
tion  for  the  advertising  medi¬ 
um.  .  .  . 

“In  actuality,  the  medium 
must  maintain  a  sales  staff  to 
sell  to  the  agency,  thus  in¬ 
curring,  on  the  face  of  it,  a 
double  sales  cost.” 

• 

ROP  Data  Deadline 

Publishers  of  newspapers  of¬ 
fering  ROP  color  to  advertisers 
are  requested  to  respond  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  questionnaire 
just  received  from  Lake  Shore 
Electrotype  for  information  on 
color  availability  to  be  published 
in  the  E&P  Color  Issue,  March 
31. 

Deadline  for  corrections  of 
this  list  must  be  received  by 
Feb.  23.  If  questionnaires  are 
not  returned,  E&P  and  Lake 
Shore,  which  collaborate  on  the 
listing,  will  assume  there  have 
been  no  changes  in  color  premi¬ 
ums,  minimum  sizes,  and  other 
data  since  the  last  compilation 
which  appeared  in  E&P  March 
25,  1961. 


PR  FirniH  Run  Adn 
In  ^National  Observer’ 

Two  seldom-if-ever  advertis¬ 
ers.  public  relations  firms,  poked 
their  noses  into  the  first  issue 
Feb.  4  of  the  NatUmal  Ohsen'er, 
Dew  Jones  Sunday  paper. 

“C  u  r  i  o  s  i  t  y,”  they  said, 
promptetl  both  Fred  Rosen  As¬ 
sociates  Inc.,  and  Robert  Frances 
Kane  Associates,  Ixjth  of  New 
York,  to  run  ads. 

They  were  among  48  general 
advertisers  that  made  Vol.  1 
Number  1  an  advertising  sell¬ 
out.  It  was  the  first  time  either 
had  ever  adv’ertised.  Neither 
was  solicited.  Mr.  Rosen  bought 
lit)  lines  (55  on  2  cols.)  through 
Wunderman,  Ricotta  &  Kline. 
Mr.  Kane  took  55  lines  on  one 
column,  through  Lamport 
Agency. 

SEC  Probes 
Role  of  PR 
In  New  Issues 

Washington 
The  government  is  investi¬ 
gating  the  possible  manipulation 
of  stock  market  prices  through 
publicity  campaigns  financed  by 
publicly  owned  corporations. 

Investigators  also  want  to 
know  more  about  the  role  of 
public  relations  firms  in  proxy 
fights  for  control  of  corpora¬ 
tions. 

PR  efforts  in  these  areas  are 
being  studied  by  a  special  Se¬ 
curity  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion  task  force. 

The  $750,000  inquiry  was  au¬ 
thorized  by  Congress  last  year. 
It  is  developing  into  the  most 
far-ranging,  penetrating  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  stock  market — 
including  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange — ever  made. 

The  SEC  investigators  par¬ 
ticularly  want  to  know  about 
publicity  campaigns  which  co¬ 
incide  with  the  offering  to  the 
public  of  new  shares  of  stock. 

'  Could  such  publicity  be  con¬ 
strued  as  a  deliberate  attempt 
'  to  entice  the  public  to  buy  the 
•  new  stock?  Or  to  drive  up  its 
'  price  so  that  insiders  could  make 
‘  a  profit? 

'  SEC  has  not  contacted  PR 
firms  directly.  It  posed  its  ques¬ 
tions  about  their  activities  in 
“hot  issues”  questionnaire  sent 
out  late  in  1961  to  nearly  1000 
corporations  and  stock  broker¬ 
age  houses. 

If  evidence  of  manipulation  is 
available,  officials  said,  criminal 
charges  of  engaging  in  fraudu- 
1  lent  manipulation  of  stock  prices 
1  could  be  brought  against  a  PR 
firm.  This  has  never  been  done. 


Group  Signs 
On  Hearing 
AANR  Bid 


San  Francisco 
Lincoln  -  Mercury'  dealers  of 
the  Western  Region  returned  to 
newspapers  as  a  basic  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  after  a  special  pre¬ 
sentation  here  Feb.  5. 

The  immediate  result  was  a 
decision  to  begin  using  new.spa- 
per  copy  as  soon  as  possible  in 
a  campaign  which  will  extend 
to  the  end  of  March  with  six 
weekly  releases. 

Indications  are  that  this  will 
be  followed  by  additional  space 
orders  during  the  April-.Iune 
period  which  concludes  the  pres¬ 
ent  model  year. 

The  action  applies  to  most  of 
the  cities  with  dealerships  from 
Kansas  westward.  The  region 
includes  Northern  California, 
San  Francisco,  Central  Cali- 
fomia,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Utah  and  Colorado  as  well  a* 
Kansas.  An  exception  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  Los  Angeles  area  and 
some  Arizona  dealers.  They  are 
now  in  newspapers. 

•Acts  for  Cliapter 

The  L-M  dealers  acted  follow¬ 
ing  a  presentation  by  William 
St.  Sure,  Ward-Griffith  Co.,  who 
acted  on  behalf  of  the  Northern 
California  Chapter,  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

A  tailored  report  was  pre¬ 
sented  L-M  directors  despite 
short  advance  notice  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  appear  before  the 
12-man  Iward.  This  stressed  the 
effectiveness  of  newspapers  as 
a  selling  medium. 

New  research  showing  the 
standing  of  newspapers  among 
media  and  detailing  readership 
.study  results  was  presented. 
This  included  material  approved 
by  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation. 

The  frank  report  to  the  di¬ 
rectors  included  a  display  of 
poor  advertising  headlines.  Hope 
was  expressed  that  L-M  would 
use  newspapers,  but  not  such 
types  of  copy. 

The  Region’s  L-M  dealers 
have  an  $^0,000  budget  placed 
through  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
Inc.  This  has  been  diverted  to 
other  media  thus  far  in  the 
model  year  in  an  exception  of 
general  L-M  policy,  which  fa¬ 
vors  newspapers. 

The  appropriation  moves  back 
to  newspapers  except  for  a 
small  spot  radio  allocation.  L-M 
copy  now  appearing  in  the  re¬ 
gion’s  newspapers  has  been  that 
placed  by  the  factory. 
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Ready  to  Pull  Switch 
For  Arizona  Journal 


Phoenix  The  Journal  will  make  use  of 
Here’s  a  switch — a  metro-  a  high-speed  cold-type  offset  ^ 
politan  daily  going  into  busi-  printing  process,  expected  to  y 
ness,  not  out  of  it.  cut  production  costs  to  about  f 

Bucking  the  tide,  The  Arizona  half  those  of  a  conventional  hot- 
Journnl  will  hit  the  streets  of  type,  letter-press  operation. 

Phoenix  Feb.  14,  with  a  guaran-  The  10  Aller-Hoe  press  units 
tee<l  paid  circulation  of  50,000.  will  have  a  capacity  of  35,000  ‘  . 

Its  modem  plant  was  built  to  40-page  newspapers  an  hour.  In 
handle  a  circulation  of  250,000  a  year,  more  advanced  presses 
eventually.  are  expected  to  raise  the  pro-  | 

duction  rate  to  50,000  an  hour,  | 
and  double  the  page  capacity.  < 

According  to  Robert  Mor- 
son,  president  of  Arizona  News- 
T  papers  Inc.,  Phoenix,  with  its 

exploding  population  and  econ- 
omy,  an  ideal  the 

founding  of  a  newspaper,  Mr.  ^ 

Morrison  a  former  attorney 

of  Arizona.  ■' 

The  paper  has  been  funded  Bv 
entirely  by  stock  sales  to  more  H 
than  9,000  Arizona  residents.  At  ^ 

^  recent  stockholders  meeting,  ^ 

Mr.  Morrison  said  the  major  J 
problem  facing  the  Journal  is  1 
that  its  initial  production  ca¬ 
pacity  may  not  he  large  enough 
to  meet  the  demand  for  sub-  w 
scriptions.  b 

In  order  to  have  the  presses  * 
installed  and  in  operation  by 
publication  date  (the  50th  an¬ 
niversary  of  Arizona’s  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Union)  some 
units  of  the  press  were  flown 
to  Phoenix  from  Denmark, 
where  they  were  built. 

Speedy  Process  |j| 

The  traditional  back  shop  has  ^ 
been  replaced  by  a  bank  of  ma¬ 
chines  that  look  like  business 
machines.  All  straight  matter 
typesetting  is  done  on  photo¬ 
graphic  paper  in  a  process  that 
sets  at  12  lines  a  minute.  Ads 
and  headlines  are  set  at  the  rate 
of  20  lines  a  minute. 

If  space  is  saved  for  it,  a  full 
column  story  can  leave  the  city 
desk  just  30  minutes  before  it 
comes  off  the  press.  Photos  can  t* 
be  pushed  through  from  camera 
to  press  in  about  the  same 
length  of  time. 

Making  use  of  the  flexibility 
of  the  photo-typesetting  process, 

the  classified  ad  section  will  be  financial  statement.  The  evening  Gazette  of  more 

remade  daily  by  a  computer  The  computer  finally  punches  than  75,000  is  under  the  same 
several  miles  away  from  the  a  new  tape,  to  be  fed  back  into  ownership  as  the  Republic.  Eu- 
Joumal  plant.  the  typesetter.  The  tape  will  gene  C.  Pulliam  is  president  of 

Ads  are  taken  in  the  order  set  the  ads  under  the  proper  the  company, 
they  come  in  and  coded  on  a  headings,  in  alphabetical  order.  Mr.  Pulliam,  a  director  of  the 

tape.  The  data  on  the  tape  is  Total  computer  time  —  20  Associated  Press,  proposed  the 

relayed  to  the  computer  via  minutes  for  four  full  pages  of  Journal  for  AP  membership  but 

telephone  lines  and  the  com-  classified  ads.  the  new  paper  elected  to  start 

puter  sorts  out  the  ads,  puts  The  Journal  staff  has  been  with  United  Press  International 
them  in  the  proper  order,  totes  gleaned  from  all  across  the  Service.  UPI  also  serves  the 
up  and  writes  the  bills,  cancels  United  States.  The  managing  Phoenix  Gazette  and  Arizona 
expired  ads  and  gives  the  ac-  editor,  Jim  Hart,  re-entered  the  Republic  and  has  had  its  bureau 
counting  department  a  running  newspaper  business  from  public  in  their  building. 


McLaughlin's  edited  copy  is 
punched  onto  a  tape.  Simultane¬ 
ously,  a  duplicate  is  made  that 
can  be  proofread. 


Makeup  man  fits  the  film  strips 
into  place  on  a  light  table  that 
takes  the  place  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  chase.  A  strip  of  film  is 
laid  over  the  complete  page  and 
a  contact  positive  is  made.  This 
film  is  laid  on  the  plate,  another 
4S-second  exposure  is  made,  and 
the  plate  Is  hung  on  an  automatic 
platemaker.  Six  minutes  later  it  is 
ready  to  be  attached  to  the  Aller- 
Hoe  offset  press. 


Dry  runs  have  begun  at  the  Ariiona 
Journal.  City  Hall  reporter  James 
Long  gets  a  story  from  Phoenix 
Mayor  Sam  Mardian  Jr. 


The  punched  tape  is  fed  into  a 
Phototypesetter  that  produces  a 
film  positive  showing  the  copy 
exactly  as  it  will  appear  on  the 
printed  page. 


Long,  formerly  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  phones  his  story  into  the 
ofRce. 


The  film  positive  of  a  galley  proof 
is  developed  just  like  a  photo¬ 
graph.  This  will  be  trimmed  and 
cut  to  fit  the  make  up  page. 


Daily  Strikes  Discord 
With  Teacher-Critic 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

The  president  of  Harpur  Col¬ 
lege,  Dr.  Glenn  G.  Bartle,  has 
ruled  that  no  member  of  his 
faculty  can  express  an  opinion, 
in  published  form,  when  that 
opinion  involves  another  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty. 

This  fiat  came  to  light  when 
C.  D.  McIntyre,  an  instructor 
in  the  Romance  Language  de¬ 
partment  of  the  college,  was  told 
he  could  no  longer  serve  as  a 
music  and  drama  reviewer  for 
the  Sun- Bulletin  when  perform¬ 
ers  were  connected  with  Harpur 
College.  Harpur  is  part  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York. 

Considered  Improper 

The  Sun-Bulletin  had  asked 
an  official  of  the  college  last 
summer  to  suggest  someone  on 
the  faculty  to  serve  as  its  re¬ 
viewer.  Mr.  McIntyre  was  rec¬ 
ommended.  His  reviews  created 
no  policy  problem  at  Harpur 
until  last  December,  when  he 
criticized  the  piano-playing  of 
a  fellow  faculty  member. 

Mr.  McIntyre  was  promptly 
informed  by  the  dean  of  the. 
faculty  that  it  was  improper  for 
one  teacher  to  write  anything 
about  a  colleague  that  might  be 
considered  critical. 

The  issue  came  out  in  the 
open  when  Mr.  McIntyre  told 
the  newspaper  he  would  be  un¬ 
able  to  review  a  Chamber  Music 
Society  concert  because  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Harpur  faculty  had 
a  place  on  the  program. 

David  Bernstein,  president 
and  editor  of  the  Sun-Bulletin, 
protesting  to  Dr.  Bartle,  said  he 
considered  the  college’s  action  a 
flat  violation  of  freedom  of  the 
press  and  of  academic  freedom. 

Obligated  to  College 

Dr.  Bartle  said  Mr.  McIntyre, 
as  a  full-time  instructor  at  Har¬ 
pur  College,  had  a  primary  ob¬ 
ligation  to  the  instructional  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  college.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  reviews  by  a  faculty 
member,  which  concerned  an¬ 
other  faculty  member,  posed  a 
problem  of  “internal  harmony” 
within  the  college  faculty  which, 
if  continued,  would  interfere 
with  the  instructional  program 
of  the  college. 

William  P.  Fidler,  general 
secretary  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  University  Profes¬ 
sors,  disagreed  with  Dr.  Bartle. 
He  told  the  Sun-Bulletin:  “The 
faculty  member  who  appears  on 
the  stage  must  be  prepared  to 
be  open  to  criticism.  A  per¬ 


former  must  be  prepared  to  be 
objectively  and  fairly  judged, 
and  a  professor  ought  to  be 
given  the  freedom  to  express 
his  views.” 

Freedom  Involved 

In  the  first  of  two  editorials 
on  the  controversy,  the  Sun-Bul¬ 
letin  said: 

“As  we  see  it,  the  policy  at 
Harpur  is  a  reflection  on  the 
intellectual  integrity  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  It  may  very  well  be  an  in¬ 
fraction  of  the  principle  of  aca¬ 
demic  freedom  —  for,  if  it  were 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
no  college  professor  could  ever 
express  an  opinion  in  a  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  article  or 
book,  if  that  opinion  happened 
to  set  him  at  odds  with  another 
professor  on  his  campus. 

“And  we  certainly  consider  it 
a  flat  violation  of  the  basic 
philosophy  of  freedom  of  the 
press,  which  insists  that  a  re¬ 
sponsible  person  must  have  the 
right  to  express  himself  freely, 
without  fear  and  without  pres- 


Second-String  Review 

In  its  second  editorial,  the 
Sun-Bulletin  commented: 

“Dr.  Bartle  says  he  would 
not  deny  a  faculty  member  the 
right  to  state  his  opinion  in 
whatever  media  are  available  to 
him.  He  would  merely  make  any 
media  unavailable,  by  prohibit¬ 
ing  Mr.  McIntyre  from  review¬ 
ing  his  campus  colleagues  when 
they  perform  publicly. 

“This  kind  of  double-talk 
strikes  us  as  not  far  removed 
from  the  ‘internal  harmony  that 
serves  as  the  rationale  for  a 
controlled  press  —  in  Franco’s 
Spain,  in  Castro’s  Cuba,  in 
Khrushchev’s  Russia.  (And  we 
know  of  no  country  where  a  con¬ 
trolled  press  is  not  accompanied 
by  equally  controlled  educa¬ 
tion.)  ” 

Editor  Turn!<  Critic 

The  concert  which  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Intyre  was  forbidden  to  review 
was  covered  by  Mr.  Bernstein. 
The  headline  read,  “A  SECOND- 
STRING  MUSIC  CRITIC  RE¬ 
VIEWS  CONCERT,”  and  the 
lead  read: 

“The  Chamber  Music  Society 
of  the  Triple  Cities  presented 
its  third  concert  of  the  season 
at  the  Harpur  College  auditor¬ 
ium  last  night,  and  the  principal 
personalities  were  a  pianist,  a 
violinist,  a  cellist,  a  bass  soloist, 
and  a  muzzled  music  critic.” 


ISetc  Prison  Given 
ISetcsman^s  Test 

San  Francisco 

It’s  been  done  before,  but  not 
to  San  Francisco’s  brand  new 
prison.  Guy  Wright,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News-Call  Bulletin,  landed 
on  the  inside  for  a  special  re¬ 
port. 

Old  clothes  saturated  in  a 
pint  of  whisky  and  a  recumbent 
pose  on  sidewalk  enabled  him  to 
get  behind  the  bars.  A  bad 
moment  occurred  when  four  fel¬ 
low  newsmen  passed  by  his 
pavement  station,  but  they  did 
not  recognize  him.  Another 
crisis  came  when  Punjab,  a 
cellmate,  argued  with  someone 
called  Babe  who  wasn’t  there. 
He  swung  fists  wildly,  but 
missed  the  newsman. 

Photos  taken  after  the  episode 
illustrated  the  feature  story. 
Mr.  Wright  recommends  the  jail 
only  to  those  with  pass  keys. 

Crime  Probers  Praise 
Utica  Newspapers 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Three  and  one-half  years  of 
grand  jury  investigations — dur¬ 
ing  which  the  Gannett  newspa¬ 
pers  here  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
“for  disinterested  and  meritori¬ 
ous  public  service” — ended  with 
new  praise  for  the  Utica  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch  and  the  Utica 
Daily  Press. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  John 
S.  Marsh  praised  members  of 
two  grand  juries  which  heard 
evidence  for  a  total  of  149  days 
during  the  investigations  of 
crime  and  vice  in  Utica.  And 
he  told  newspapermen  that  an 
undertaking  such  as  that  just 
completed  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  without  public  concern 
— and  the  Utica  newspapers 
kept  the  public  concerned. 

During  the  years  of  the  in¬ 
vestigations,  the  juries  returned 
23  sealed  indictments  based  on 
evidence  submitted  by  a  special 
prosecutor  and  his  staff.  There 
were  21  convictions  in  cases 
alleging  stealing  public  funds, 
fraud  and  various  forms  of  vice. 


News  Costly 
But  CBS  1 
Increases  It 

Washington 

One  executive  of  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  told  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  last  week  that  the  net¬ 
work  lost  about  $5,000,000  on 
news  and  public  affairs  pro¬ 
grams  during  1961. 

Then  another  executive  of 
CBS  testified  that  such  broad¬ 
casts  will  total  approximately 
690  hours — or  about  17  percent 
of  the  total  network  schedule — 
in  the  1961-62  season. 

“This  is  an  increase  of  about 
40  percent  over  the  1960-61 
season,”  said  CBS  news  presi¬ 
dent  Richard  S.  Salant. 

CBS  television  president 
James  T.  Aubrey  Jr.  earlier 
deplored  the  lack  of  viewer 
interest  in  such  programs  as 
“Eisenhower  on  the  Presidency.” 
Despite  a  $294,000  advertising 
campaign  which  included  full- 
page  copy  in  11  metropolitan 
newspapers,  he  said,  the  hour- 
long  program  attracted  only  11 
percent  of  the  network  audience, 
competing  against  Sing  Along 
with  Mitch  on  NBC  and  The 
Untouchables  on  ABC. 

Dr.  Hyman  H.  Goldin,  FCC 
economist,  introduced  records 
showing  the  earnings  of  tele¬ 
vision  networks  (four  in  1952 
and  three  in  1960)  rose  from 
$9.9  million  to  $95.2  million.  In 
1960  advertisers  invested  $1.6 
billion,  compared  with  $170 
million  in  1950. 

National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  had  a  network  loss  of  $12 
million  last  year  on  television 
news  and  public  affairs  pro¬ 
grams,  the  FCC  heard  from  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Me  Andrew,  executive 
vicepresident.  He  said  NBC  ex¬ 
pect^  “unrecovered  costs”  to  be 
even  greater  in  1962. 

The  number  of  news  programs 
with  commercial  sponsorship  is 
increasing,  he  said,  but  “it  is 
still  very  rare  for  advertisers 
to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  these 
programs.” 


Guild’s  Secretary 
Joins  Peace  Corps 

Boston 

John  C.  Cort,  administrative 
secretary  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  Greater  Boston,  has 
been  given  a  leave  of  absence  to 
accept  a  position  with  the  Peace 
Corps  in  the  Philippines. 

John  H.  Thompson,  Boston 
Traveler  copy  desk  editor,  re¬ 
signed  as  local  president  to  take 
Mr.  Cort’s  job  and  William  H. 
Wells  of  the  Boston  Globe  be¬ 
came  president. 


Closure  in  England 

Bristol,  Eng. 

This  major  port  city  which 
had  two  morning  and  three  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers  in  the  1930s 
now  has  one  morning  and  one 
evening,  both  under  the  same 
ownership,  Bristol  United  Press 
Ltd.  The  Evening  World,  which 
the  Northcliffe  group  established 
in  1929,  ceased  publication 
Jan.  27. 
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Chicago  Tribune  Credo 
Answers  Foes  of  Press 


Chicago 

Fod  up  with  the  efforts  of 
comp  iuK  media  to  undermine 
public  confidence  in  newspapers, 
but  without  mentioning  tele¬ 
vision  by  name,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  this  week  issued  a 
declaration  of  purpose,  terming 
it  the  paper’s  credo  which  will 
appear  at  the  head  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page. 

The  credo  consists  of  this 
definition  of  a  new.spaper: 

“The  newspaper  is  an  insti¬ 
tution  develop^  by  modem 
civilization  to  present  the  news 
of  the  day,  to  foster  commerce 
and  industry,  to  inform  and 
lead  public  opinion,  and  to  fur¬ 
nish  that  check  upon  govern¬ 
ment  which  no  constitution  has 
ever  lieen  able  to  provide.” 

“We  publish  it,”  said  the 
Tribune,  “not  because  we  are 
not  aware  of  our  purpose,  but 
because  some  of  our  readers  may 
find  instruction  in  this  concise 
statement. 

“We  have  been  aware  recently 
of  what  seems  to  be  a  concerted 
campaign,  launched  by  a  com¬ 
peting  medium  and  encouraged 
by  certain  designing  politicians 
to  vilify,  discredit,  and  seek  to 
^  undermine  confidence  in  the 
press  with  an  artful  pretense  of 
objectivity.  These  ill  wishers 
seek  to  promote  their  selfish 
purposes. 

“The  Tribune,  mindful  of  its 
cherished  independence  of  more 
than  a  century,  and  of  its  long 
and  constructive  record  of  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  public  interest,  will 
not  be  dissuaded  or  diverted 
from  the  duty  it  faces  each  day 
with  renewed  vitality.  But  it 
would  be  a  poor  service  to  its 
readers  if  it  permitted  them  to 
be  victimized  and  misled  by 
propagandists  with  axes  to 
grind.” 

W.  D.  Maxwell,  Tribune  edi¬ 
tor,  said  it  must  be  obvious  to 
the  press  that  a  campaign  is 
being  waged  to  undermine  the 
confidence  of  newspaper  readers 
in  the  ability  or  desire  of  the 
press  to  provide  a  truthful 
account  of  what  is  groing  on  in 
the  world. 

“I  think  this  effort  is  being 
made  as  propaganda  for  other 
means  of  communication,”  he 
declared.  “In  many  countries 
the  effort  to  stifie  the  press  has 
been  successful.  No  country  has 
been  able  to  maintain  freedom 
for  its  citizens  after  it  has  lost 
freedom  of  the  press. 

“I  am  sure  the  people  of  our 
.  country  want  all  of  our  com¬ 
munication  processes  to  grow, 
become  stronger,  and  that  we 
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need  all  of  them.  I  don’t  think 
it  is  good  for  a  free  country  to 
have  the  seeds  of  suspicion  and 
distrust  of  a  free  press  spread 
by  any  of  the  competing  media 
of  communication.  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson  said:  ‘Our  liberty  de¬ 
pends  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  that  cannot  be  limited 
without  being  lost.’  ” 

• 

Scripps,  Swinton 
Head  Inland  Meet 

Chicago 

Charles  E.  Scripps,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  and  Stanley  M. 
Swinton,  director  of  world 
services  for  the  Associated 
Press,  will  be  featured  speakers 
at  the  winter  meeting  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
Feb.  18-20  at  the  Drake  Hotel. 

Mr.  Scripps  will  address  the 
luncheon,  Feb.  20.  Mr.  Swinton, 
who  recently  returned  from  a 
tour  of  Latin  American  trouble 
spots,  will  address  the  Monday 
luncheon  on  the  subject  of 
“What’s  Wrong  With  Our  Latin 
American  Relations?” 

George  Grim,  “I  Like  It 
Here”  columnist  for  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune  and  a 
veteran  foreign  correspondent, 
will  address  a  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  session.  His  subject:  “Could 
You  Be  Brainwashed?” 

Panel  Sessions 

Other  convention  topics  cover 
a  variety  of  matters  of  current 
concern  to  daily  newspaper 
management.  Highlights  in¬ 
clude: 

Twin  sessions  on  mechanical 
equipment  from  the  manage¬ 
ment,  rather  than  technical, 
point  of  view.  One  session  will 
consist  of  a  slide  presentation 
prepared  by  Lemer  Home  News¬ 
papers  of  Chicago  for  their  non¬ 
production  executives  to  ac¬ 
quaint  them  with  the  problems 
and  advantages  of  adopting  off¬ 
set  production. 

A  second  mechanical  session, 
to  be  held  simultaneously  with 
the  offset  presentation,  will  con¬ 
sist  of  before-and-after  cost  and 
time  comparisons  by  individual 
Inland  newspapers  that  have 
adopted  such  new  processes  as 
fast  etch  engraving,  photocom¬ 
position,  packless  mats,  and 
teletypesetters  for  local  copy. 

John  R.  Titlow,  a  division 
manager  for  Nationwide  Leas¬ 
ing  Company  and  an  expert  on 
equipment  leasing,  will  discuss 
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advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  leasing  as  an  alternate  to 
purchase  of  new  equipment. 

I.  Austin  Kelly  III,  president 
of  National  Employee  Relation 
Institute,  Inc.,  New  York,  exe¬ 
cutive  compensation  consultants, 
will  discuss  a  variety  of  de¬ 
ferred  compensation  plans. 

A  series  of  five-minute  talks 
by  Inlanders  and  guests  will 
deal  with  a  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
jects,  from  weekly  photo  adver¬ 
tising  pages  and  all-girl  adver¬ 
tising  staffs  to  libel  insurance. 
Among  guest  speakers  will  be 
Paul  Swensson,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Newspaper  Fund, 
Inc.,  who  will  offer  some  new 
ideas  for  bringing  new  talent 
into  newspaper  work. 

A  panel  of  editors  will  dis¬ 
cuss  tested  ideas  on  selecting 
and  bargaining  for  syndicate 
features.  Another  panel  of  In¬ 
land  newspaper  executives  vdll 
tell  how  their  newspapers  have 
met  their  readers’  changing 
weekend  reading  habits  with 
special  weekend  editions. 

Following  announcement  of 
winners  in  the  Inland’s  23d  an¬ 
nual  typography  contest,  exe¬ 
cutives  from  the  winning  news¬ 
papers  will  form  a  panel  to  dis¬ 
cuss  how  their  newspapers’ 
typographical  excellence  was 
develop^. 

• 

Riggs,  Coultrap 
Head  M-G-D  Co. 

Chicago 

James  W.  Coultrap,  former 
president  of  the  Miehle  Com¬ 
pany  Division,  has  become  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Miehle-Goss-Dexter  Inc. 

Joseph  A.  Riggs  continues  as 
president  of  the  Goss  Company 
Division  and  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  M-G-D. 

These  changes  follow  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  J.  E.  Eddy,  chair¬ 
man,  and  R.  C.  Corlett,  presi¬ 
dent.  The  latter  continues  as 
a  director. 

Carlton  Mellick  replaces  Mr. 
Coultrap  as  president  of  the 
Miehle  division. 

Mr.  Riggs  joined  the  Goss 
Company  as  a  draftsman  in 
1922  after  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Coultrap  is  a  graduate  of 
Michigan  Law  School,  class  of 
1935.  He  joined  the  Miehle  Com¬ 
pany  in  1941. 

In  other  changes  Edward  G. 
Morrison,  vicepresident  of  the 
Goss  division,  was  elected  a 
director  of  the  parent  corpora¬ 
tion.  F.  I.  Walsh  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Dexter  division,  also  was 
elected  to  the  board. 

J.  B.  Brown,  who  had  been 
secretary  of  the  Miehle  Com¬ 
pany,  became  secretary  at 
M-G-D  headquarters. 


Hearst  Blasts 
Collingwooil  Show 
On  Los  Angeles 

A  documentary  on  a  television 
documentary  about  the  recent 
Los  Angeles  newspaper  consoli¬ 
dation  was  serv^  to  United 
Press  International  clients  for 
release  Feb.  9. 

Doc  Quigg  of  UPI  was  as¬ 
signed  to  round  up  views  from 
the  newspaper  industry  on  the 
CBS  report,  “Death  in  the  City 
Room,”  which  Charles  Colling- 
wood  narrated. 

A  highlight  of  Mr.  Quigg’s 
report  was  a  quotation  from  a 
spokesman  for  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers.  Mr.  Collingwood  had 
said  his  staff  researchers  had 
been  unable  to  contact  Hearst 
officials  for  interviews  to  be  used 
in  his  show. 

‘Inaccurate  and  Slanted' 

The  Hearst  spokesman  was 
quoted  as  follows:  “The  show 
was  inaccurate  and  slanted, 
since  the  facts  were  easily  ob¬ 
tainable,  but  it  appears  no  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  get  them. 

“There  is  no  mystery  about 
the  demise  of  the  Examiner,  as 
CBS’  Charles  Collingwood  im¬ 
plied.  Simple  arithmetic  is  the 
answer.  In  the  past  20  years  the 
Examiner’s  payroll  rose  $8 
million  a  year  and  paper  costs 
rose  $7.5  million  a  year.  Other 
costs  went  up  comparably.  Rev¬ 
enue  could  not  keep  pace  with 
costs. 

“The  story  parallels  those  of 
other  newspapers  which  have 
been  forced  out  of  business  by 
high  costs. 

“Typical  among  the  inaccura¬ 
cies  of  the  CBS  show  was  the 
statement  that  ‘by  1960  the 
Hearst  Corporation  posted  a 
loss  of  $6  million.’  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Hearst  Corpo¬ 
ration  has  never  lost  money  in 
any  year  and  in  fact  has  many 
millions  of  dollars  of  assets. 

Never  .Sought  Facts 

“The  producers  of  the  show 
could  have  found  out  all  the 
facts  if  they  had  wanted  to.” 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
which  folded  its  daily  morning 
edition,  was  owned  by  Hearst 
Publishing  Company,  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  Hearst  Consolidated  Pub¬ 
lications  Inc.  The  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration  is  the  parent  company. 

The  UPI  story  also  quot^ 
Otis  Chandler,  publisher  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  on  the 
growth  factors  in  that  paper’s 
operation.  The  Times-Mirror 
Company  closed  the  evening 
Mirror  after  the  Hearst  move 
which  created  a  Sunday  edition 
of  the  Herald-Express. 
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tv  Discounts 
Hit  by  Small 
Advertiser 

A  demand  for  a  chancre  in  the 
“network  iron  fist  control  of 
programming  and  allocation  of 
best  programs  to  their  favorite 
sponsors  and  their  discrimina¬ 
tory  volume  discount”  was  made 
this  week  by  Jeno  F.  Paulucci, 
president,  Chun  King  Corp., 
Chinese  food  processor. 

In  a  blistering  telegram  to 
Newton  N.  Minow,  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  Mr.  Paulucci  told 
Mr.  Minow  that  he  had  not  got¬ 
ten  to  the  “real  heart  of  the 
problem”  in  his  current  series 
of  hearings. 

“Have  you  considered  asking 
the  networks  why  firms  with 
from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  to 
spend  annually  for  tv  advertis¬ 
ing  must  use  only  spots  during 
other  than  prime  time  or  buy 
10-second  and  20-second  spots 
which  are  not  long  enough  to 
be  good  commercials  during 
prime  time?”  Mr.  Paulucci 
asked. 

60%  Discounts 

He  also  wanted  to  know  why 
the  networks  gave  up  to  60% 
discounts  to  the  giant  firms. 
“Volume,”  he  went  on,  “is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  discount  but  not  50% 
to  60%.  The  magazines  allow 
around  20%  discount  which  in 
itself  is  too  much  also.  Ten  per¬ 
cent  volume  discount  is  plenty 
for  any  one  if  you  want  to  be 
fair  to  small,  medium  and  giant 
firms  alike.  .  .  . 

“Why  is  it  a  firm  such  as 
mine  had  to  buy  a  one-hour 
show  from  6:30  to  7:30  which 
is  only  half  prime  time  in  order 
to  be  able  to  get  six  minutes 
of  commercial  time  without  buy¬ 
ing  twenty-six  weeks  of  alter¬ 
nate  sponsorship  of  some  no 
good  half-hour  show  that  the 
networks  would  olTer  us  only 
because  it  is  a  reject  from  the 
giants?” 

According  to  Mr.  Paulucci, 
whose  firm  had  sponsored  the 
hour-long  ABC  show.  The  Stan 
Freberg  Show,  Sunday  night, 
Feb.  4,  ABC  had  accepted  the 
show  after  the  others  had  re¬ 
jected  it  because  they  knew  it 
would  be  a  tremendous  one  and 
“a  refreshing  change  from  the 
present  type  of  programs  on 
the  air  waves  today.” 

Mr.  Paulucci  asked  Mr.  Minow 
how  he  could  compete  with  the 
“giants”  when  it  costs  his  firm 
$150,000  for  an  hour  for  time 
alone  while  it  costs  the  others 
about  half.  Add  to  this  the  show 


production  costs  of  $250,000 
“and  you  see  the  disadvantage 
we  are  at,”  he  said. 


N.Y.  News  Continues 


‘Ca»l-Iron  Guts’ 


“You  have  to  have  cast-iron 
guts  to  pay  over  double  the  rate 
for  tv  time  that  the  giants  pay 
—  plus  take  the  junk  they  don’t 
want  or  else  be  forced  to  buy 
time  such  as  our  one  hour  of 
half-day  half-prime  time  to  at 
least  reach  the  public  once  with 
full  minute  commercials  during 
semi  and  prime  time.  This  is 
what  we  have  had  to  do  in 
bringing  our  show  Sunday,  Feb. 
4,  to  the  public  in  order  to  ad¬ 
vertise  our  products  as  should 
be  during  semi  and  prime 
time.  .  .  . 


“I  want  to  do  all  I  can  to 
help,”  Mr.  Paulucci  concluded, 
“for  it  is  my  battle  even  more 
than  yours.” 


Dod^e  Paper  Compares 
9  Low-Price  Cars 


Detroit 

Five  million  tabloid-size  news¬ 
papers  comparing  the  Dodge 
Dart  with  the  other  eight  1962 
low-price,  regular-size  cars  have 
been  made  available  to  Dodge 
dealers  for  distribution  in  their 
local  communities. 


SpectaColor  Tests 


I 


The  New  York  News  with  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  agency  coopera¬ 
tion,  is  continuing  tests  of  its 
new  SpectaColor,  or  “in¬ 
register”  preprint  color. 

Six  advertisers  worked  with 
the  tabloid  in  January.  Plans 
are  now  being  made  for  six 
more  to  participate  in  experi¬ 
ments  to  find  ways  to  improve 
on  the  high  quality  reproduc¬ 
tion  already  attained.  One  pur¬ 
pose  for  the  new  tests  is  to  try 
rotogravure  stock,  rather  than 
33  *4 -pound  newsprint. 


According  to  C.  P.  Noonan, 
Dodge  director  of  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  “Some  dealers  will  use  the 
special  12-page  paper  as  adver¬ 
tising  inserts  in  local  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

Prepared  for  Dodge  by  Ross 
Roy  —  BSF&D,  Inc.,  under  Mr. 
Noonan’s  direction,  the  paper  is 
called  “Showdown,”  and  fea¬ 
tures  a  series  of  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  on  looks,  comfort  and  ride, 
engineering,  optional  equipment 
and  comparative  prices.  Pictures 
of  the  nine  models  are  included. 


Heinzerling  Signs 
For  Lecture  Tour 


Some  of  the  SpectaColor  nds 
appeared  in  the  News  editions 
of  Jan.  6,  Jan.  10,  and  Jan.  16. 
Copies  of  these  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  to  other  advertisei-s 
and  agencies  with  a  covering 
letter  from  John  H.  Glass,  ad¬ 
vertising  director. 

'This  letter  stated,  part: 


Mr.  Noonan  said  one  million 
copies  of  “Showdown”  already 
have  been  shipped  to  Dodge 
dealers.  Additional  copies  will 
be  sent  as  they  are  requested 
for  special  dealer  promotions. 
Dealers  will  be  mailing  them 
to  homes  in  their  areas,  dis¬ 
tributing  them  door-to-door  and 
making  them  available  in  their 
showrooms  and  service  depart¬ 
ments. 


No  Starling  Date 


When  and  if  the  New’s  will 
offer  SpectaColor  as  a  regular 
service  has  not  yet  been  deter¬ 
mined.  Those  inquiring  are  be¬ 
ing  told  it  would  require  at  least 
six  months  to  make  necessary 
mechanical  installations  after 
management  decided  to  go 
ahead.  That  would  mean  that 
the  earliest  possible  date  as  of 
now  would  be  September  or 
October. 


In  its  experiments,  the  News 
is  using  on  its  high-speed  Goss 
presses  the  Crosfield  insetter 
and  the  Hurletron  insetrol. 
Either  one  of  these  devices  con¬ 
trol  register,  making  it  un¬ 
necessary  for  advertisers  to  use 
the  so-c^led  wall-paper  designs 
on  preprint  color. 

Tests  conducted  so  far  have, 
according  to  News  officials, 
caused  keen  interest  among  both 
advertisers  and  agencies.  Five 
major  agencies  and  six  adver¬ 
tisers  invested  thousands  of 
dollars  in  copy,  artwork  and 
production  to  participate. 


Five  .\d  .4genci«“s 


Two-Year  Experiment 


“News  SpectaColor  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  nearly  two  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  and  intensive  experi¬ 
ment.  .  .  . 


“Pre-print  color,  when  intro¬ 
duced  a  few  years  ago,  marke<l 
a  revolutionary  improvement  in 
newspaper  advertising  ...  it 
opened  up  new  possibilities  for 
advertisers  to  use  full  color 
printing  in  black-and-white  sec¬ 
tions.  Preprint  color  had  one 
basic  fault  however  ...  it  would 
not  stay  in  register  as  the  pre¬ 
printed  rolls  were  run  through 
the  presses.  Advertisers,  wish¬ 
ing  to  use  preprint  color,  found 
it  necessary  to  adopt  a  ‘repeti¬ 
tive  copy’  technique.  This  was 
not  wholly  satisfactory,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  advertiser  had  no 
guarantee  that  his  ad  would  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  single,  well-coordi¬ 
nated  selling  unit. 


‘Has  Solved  Problem’ 


Lynn  Heinzerling,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press’s  top  African  spe¬ 
cialist  and  winner  of  the  1961 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  international 
reporting  and  also  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Clubs  Award  for 
“best  reporting  from  abroad,” 
has  been  sig^ned  by  the  Columbia 
Lecture  Bureau  for  a  coast  to 
coast  lecture  tour  in  January  of 
1963. 


Agencies  involved  were  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.;  William  Esty  Co.,  Inc.; 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding;  Sulli¬ 
van,  Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles, 
Inc.,  and  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc.  They  represented  Ballan- 
tine,  Calvert,  Four  Roses,  Lucky 
Strike,  Rheingold  and  Salem 
cigarettes. 

These  participating  adver¬ 
tisers  furnished  the  News  with 
the  necessary  color-corrected 
positives  and  paid  the  costs  for 
preparing  the  rotogravure  pre¬ 
printing  cylinders.  The  News 
supplied  the  paper  and  arranged 
for  the  four-color  roto  preprint¬ 
ing.  Other  costs  were  also 
shared.  Each  advertiser  was 
given  500,000'  circulation.  The 
News  reserved  the  right  to  de¬ 
termine  where  the  circulation 
w'ent. 


“News  SpectaColor  changes 
all  this.  After  almost  two  years 
of  intensive  effort  the  News 
Production  Department  has 
solved  the  problem.  News 
SpectaColor  .  .  .  preprint  color 
‘in  register*  is  now  close  to 
reality  .  .  .  almost  ready  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  advertiser  with  all  the 
advantages  of  fine  quality  full 
color  printing — in  full  pages  or 
in  fractional  page  units  of  any 
size — plus  the  assurance  that 
his  advertising  will  stay  ‘in 
register’  during  the  entire  run. 

“At  present,  two  Daily  News 
presses  are  equipped  to  handle 
SpectaColor  and  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  New  York  News 
to  be  the  first  paper  in  the 
country  able  to  insert  Specta¬ 
Color  ads  in  one  sectional  edi¬ 
tion  daily. 

“The  News  SpectaColor  pro¬ 
cess  has  performed  satisfacto¬ 
rily  during  regular  press  runs 
in  excess  of  50,000  papers  per 
hour — and  exceptionally  high 
press  speed  for  printing  news¬ 
paper  color.  Results  have  been 
sufficiently  successful  now  to 
call  SpectaColor  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  advertisers,  agencies  and 
other  publishers.” 
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Italian  Line  Adopts  ‘Mood’  Ad  Approach 


Bv  Robert  B.  Mclnlvre 


1958,  $149,950;  1959,  $195,325; 
and  1960,  $166,271. 

Mr.  Gigante  said  that  news¬ 
paper  media  selection  for  this 
year’s  “mood”  campaign  was 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
quarterly  summary  of  passport 
statistics  issued  by  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  and  prepared 
by  the  travel  and  resort  depart¬ 
ment  of  Hearst  Advertising  Ser¬ 
vice  Inc.  as  a  sendee  to  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies.  These  re¬ 
ports  give  passport  issuance  for 
ship  and  air  travel  by  states, 
individual  cities,  metropolitan 
areas,  occupation,  object  of 
travel,  destination,  age  of  pass¬ 
port  holders,  proposed  length  of 
stay,  and  indicate  citizenship  of 
the  traveler. 

“These  reports,”  Mr.  Gigante 
said,  “were  intensively  studied 
and  analyzed  and  proved  to  be 
the  key  to  our  selection  of  major 
newspapers.” 

('.arryings  Gain 

Italian  Line  is  counting 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


IN  THE  MOOD — Hu9h  A.  Gigante,  Italian  Line's  manager  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations,  and  one  of  the  line's  "mood”  newspaper  ads. 


monial  and  descriptive  travel  terest  and  evoke  a  feeling  of  e.x-  ship  underway,  read:  “The  mood  ftp  manager  for  Italian  Line, 
ads  of  most  ship  lines  and  senses  citement  in  the  reader.  As  part  exhilarates  .  .  .  dazzle  and  ex-  Continental  Europe’s  largest  sea 
to  heighten  the  interest  already  of  its  magazine  program,  Italian  citement,  everywhere.  For  you  passenger  carrier,  said  the  line 
shown  in  Italian  Line’s  four  Line  schedules  full-color  ads  in  are  sailing  to  Europe  on  an  transported  out  of  New  York 
other  ships:  “Leonardo  da  Sunday  travel  supplements  pub-  enchanted  city  along  the  gentle  46,242  passengers  in  1961,  as 
Vinci,”  “Augustus,”  “Satumia,”  Lshed  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Sunny  Southern  Route,  living  against  46,062  in  1960.  While 
and  “Vulcania.”  New  York  Times,  New  York  the  true  resort  life  .  .  .  enjoying  there  was  a  decrease  of  942 

He  pointed  out  that  50%  of  Herald  Tribune,  and  the  San  the  tile-lined  outdoor  pools,  the  Tourist  Class  passengers  in 

his  $500,000  budget  is  going  Francisco  Chronicle.  festive  atmosphere,  superb  ser-  iggi  ^s  against  the  preceding 

into  national  magazines,  40%  li  xk  t’  cuisine,  attractive  ac-  year’s  figures,  there  was  an  in- 

into  newspapers,  and  the  re-  **  r  a  .  .  commodations !  And  there  are  crease  of  1,011  First  Class  pas- 

maining  10%  into  select  travel  Mr,  Gigante  said  that  the  many  exciting  ports  to  choose  sengers,  representing  a  12% 
trade  publications  read  by  travel  four-page,  tw’o-color  Inserts  from,  all  with  convenient  con-  jump  over  1960,  Mr.  Cucchi  said, 

agents.  used  in  travel  trade  papers  are  fo  any  place  m  Europe.  attributed  this  rise  chiefiy 

Italian  Line  ads  are  now  run-  used  as  a  “double  threat.”  One  There  is  an  Italian  Line  ac-  popularity  of  the 

ning  in  the  leading  newspapers  “threat”  is  to  get  the  entire  comm^ation  to  fit  any  budget.  ‘‘Leonardo  da  Vinci,”  which  ac- 
of  17  major  cities,  including  Italian  Line  travel  story  before  Whether  you  re  planning  to  go  to  Antonio  Prem'uda 

New  York,  Chicago,  San  Fran-  the  travel  agents.  The  second  within  two  weeks  or  in  eight  Line’s  general  manager 

cisco,  Los  Angeles,  Pittsburgh,  “threat”  is  to  use  the  inserts  as  months,  see  your  travel  agent  ^  g  Canada,  trans- 

Cleveland,  Dallas,  and  Houston.  “calling  cards”  for  Italian  Line  ported  3,906  First  Class  pas- 

In  13  markets,  some  of  them  representatives  calling  on  travel  The  J  sengers  eastbound,  with  a  total 

overlapping  the  17  cities,  Italian  agents.  words  Your  Villa  availability  of  3,960  First  Class 

Line  is  running  the  ads  in  for-  Newspaper  ads,  Mr.  Gigante  on  the  bea.  ^j^^hs  in  the  15  sailings 

eign-language  newspapers  print-  explained,  are  used  to  tell  Italian  Papers  out  of  New  York  effected  by 

ed  in  Italian,  Greek,  Portuguese,  Line’s  travel  story  in  greater  ^he  liner  during  the  year.  Cabin 

German,  Arabic,  and  Yugoslav,  detail  than  the  magazine  copy  According  to  Mr.  Gigante,  class  traffic  also  showed  a  slight 

In  addition,  ads  in  both  Eng-  and  to  spell-out  the  facts  of  both  Italian  Line’s  1962  newspaper  eastbound  increase  over  1960. 

lish  and  French  are  running  in  the  express  crossings  and  the  budget  of  $200,000  marks  the  ,,  nnintMf  nnt  that 

21  Canadian  dailies  and  three  “Cruise-Like  Voyage”  said  to  largest  sum  of  money  spent  in  ^.'tbound  traf^  showed  an  in¬ 
weeklies  in  such  key  population  call  at  more  European  ports  than  the  medium  to  date.  A  check  of  p,-—*  Tahiti 

areas  as  Toronto,  Montreal,  any  other  steamship  service.  Media  Records  figures  compiled  p,  naaapno^ars  in  1961  as 

Halifax,  Calgary,  etc.  For  example,  one  recent  “Che  on  national  advertisers’  news-  1950  ’ 

Four-color  ads  appearing  in  bella  vita!”  ad  (see  cut),  illus-  paper  expenditures  for  the  P  „  j  ' 

leading  magazines  have  a  trated  by  a  photo  of  passengers  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  The  overall  decrease  is  ve^ 

unique  photographic  technique  enjoying  one  of  the  three  swim-  shows  the  following  newspaper 

and  copy  approach  that  has  ming  pools  aboard  ship,  and  a  investments  by  Italian  Line:  19«1  we  also  had  two  westbound 

been  created  to  stimulate  in-  photo  of  the  aft-section  of  the  1956,  $169,915;  1957,  $141,647;  (Continued  on  page  18) 
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AD-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Italian  Line 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


crossings  less  than  in  1960,”  gante  that  th 
arm  of  coincidence  Mr.  Cucchi  said.  theory  has  paid  o 

in  the  selection  of  ... 

bell-ringer— a  1.000-  97,218  Passengers  Views  on 

Overall,  Italian  Line  trans-  Discussing  the 
ported  across  the  Atlantic,  east  papers  in  Italian 
and  westbound,  a  total  of  97,-  media  strategy, 
218  passengers  in  1961,  signify-  said: 
ing  a  slight  increase  in  the  “Newspapers  i 
average  per  ship  in  1961  over  eral  advertiser  r 

1960.  flexibility  than 
Mr.  Premuda  added  that  in  media.  Whether  ^ 

1961,  the  line  strengthened  its  basic  coverage  oi 
hold  on  second  place  among  by  other  nie( 
North  Atlantic  carriers  in  the  vertise  heavily 
number  of  transatlantic  pas-  lightly  in  anothe 
sengers  transported,  by  clos-  “A  market  ms 
ing  the  gap  between  it  and  the  one  area,  but  n 
carrier  in  first  place  (Cunard),  One  area  may  bi 
and  by  increasing  the  gap  be-  port  issuances  wl 
tween  it  and  the  third-place  moderate  passp 
carrier  (Holland- American). 

And  speaking  of  passenger 
service,  Mr.  Gigante  told  how 
the  Massachusetts  Port  Author¬ 
ity  recently  awarded  its  Paul 
Revere  Liberty  Bowl  award  to 
Mr.  Premuda  in  recognition  of 
Italian  Line’s  passenger  sendee 
rendered  to  the  port  of  Boston 
over  the  last  seven  years. 

Presentation  of  the  silver 
bowl,  a  copy  of  one  fashioned  by 
Paul  Revere,  was  made  aboard 
the  liner  “Satumia”  when  it  was 
in  Boston  recently.  Ignatious  C. 

Goode,  maritime  director  of  the 
page  181.  The  series,  which  has  port  authority,  presented  the 
been  reprinted  in  some  200  news-  award  to  Mr.  Premuda. 
papers,  has  been  compiled  bv  the 

News  in  a  booklet.  “In  Behalf  of  Former  Agenev  Man 

Advertising.”  Mr.  Gigante’s  early  ad  agency 

We  had  no  sooner  selected  this  experience  has  left  him  well- 
ad  as  the  bell-ringer  than  we  equipped  to  assess  the  relative 
learned  that  K&E  had  been  merits  of  various  media  from 
awarded  a  $500  prize  for  its  the  standpoint  of  promoting  ship 
preparation  in  a  contest  spon-  travel. 

sored  by  Media  Agencies  Clients,  Bom  in  New  York  in  1915,  he 
West  Coast  advertising  publica-  joined  Wendell  P.  Colton  Co. 
tion.  The  contest  was  judged  by  in  1935  as  an  interpreter  on  the 
a  trio  of  California  ad  executives.  Italian  Line  account.  At  Colton 


The  ad  was  prepared  back  in 
1960  by  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt.  Inc., 


What 

do  they  think 
is  inside? 
Putty? 


on  me  oasis  oi  nearsi  /mveriis-  losses  were  SO  severe 

ing  Service  s  quarterly  summary  that  only  two  ships  of  the  1939 
of  passport  statistics  issued  by  New  York  passenger  fleet  sur- 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State,  vi^ed:  the  8,955-ton  “San 
we  can  advertise  where  we  know  Giorgio”  and  the  350-ton 
people  are  most  travel  con-  freighter  “Patriota.”  These  were 
scious,”  he  said.  become  the  pioneers  of  the 

News  rebirth  of  Italian  Line  which 

began  re-building  its  fleet  as 
Mr.  Gigante  continued:  “Also,  soon  after  the  war  as  possible, 
the  mass  coverage  most  news-  reaching  a  postwar  strength  of 
papers  provide,  the  chance  to  248,744  gross  tons  by  July,  1950. 
put  our  new  ‘mood’  campaign  in 

a  news  context,  and  the  op-  Reac-quires  4  Ships 

portmity  of  getting  fairly  im-  Italian  Line  reacquired  four 
mediate  action  all  enhance  the  j^rge  liners  from  the  U.S.  which 
desirability  of  newspapers  from  ^^d  seized  them  during  the  war. 
the  standpoint  of  introducing  These  ships  were  the  “Satur- 
our  new  ‘Enchanted  City  sales  <*Vulcania,”  “Conte  Bian- 

approach  for  our  ships.  camano,”  and  the  “Conte 

Another  feature  of  news-  Grande,”  which  are  completely 
papers  raised  by  Mr.  Gigante  refurbished.  In  1951  the  27,100- 
concemed  Italian  Line  —  travel  ton  “Giulio  Cesare,”  first  ship 
agent  coordination  where  both  to  be  constructed  for  Italian 
parties  can  profit  from  the  fact  Line  during  the  immediate  post- 
that  their  ads  can  complement  war  period,  was  put  into  serv- 
each  other.  ice.  Six  months  later,  her  sister 

Asked  why,  since  he  is  so  sold  ship,  the  “Augustus,”  entered 
on  newspapers,  he  puts  only  service. 

40%  of  his  $500,000  budget  into  .luly,  1954,  the  29,100-ton 

the  medium  and  50%  in  maga-  turbo-ship  “Cristoforo  Colom- 
zines,  Mr.  Gigante  said  it  was  bo”  entered  the  transatlantic 
a  question  of  quality  reproduc-  service  on  the  New  York-Medi- 
tion  of  photographs.  terranean  run.  Italian  Line’s 

“Since  our  current  ‘mood’  sleek  33,500-ton  flagship  “Leon- 
campaign  is  largely  pictorial,”  ardo  da  Vinci”  arrived  in  New 
he  said,  “we  felt  compelled  to  York  on  her  maiden  voyage 
save  our  big  photo  spreads  for  July  9,  1960. 
the  magazines.  ’  He  said  that  Today,  the  Genoa,  Italy,  head- 
even  though  reproduction  has  .  ,  i-  t  •  i.  /• 

“improved  substantially”  in  the  quartered  Italian  Line  has  five 
last  decade,  the  newsoaner  still  bners  in  its  New  York-Mediter- 

two  on  its 


ranean  express  run 
Italy-East  Coast  South  America 
express  service;  three  on  its 


The  people*  who  buy  most 
of  what  you  have  to  sell 

read  THE  PLAIN  DEALER 

YOUR  BEST  NEWSPAPER  ALL  DAY  IN  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Represented  by  Kelly-SmitH  Co.,  New  York^  Chicago^  Detroit^  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Syracuse,  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Miami.  Member  of  Metro 
Sunday  Comics  and  Magazine  Network.  Eastern  Trwfel  and  Resort  Representatives;  The  Corfield  Company,  527  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York, 
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ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 

•  nd 

MOLINE  DISPATCH 


Buchen  Seeks  More 
Consumer  Accounts 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


)rints,  newspapers  are  on  the  Points  which  were  pioneer^  by  Leon  Morgan 

the  Marathon  Division  of  the  „  , 

hrrahold  of  greater  service  to  r<„_  r-  „  Ruchen  Vance,  director  of  Buchen  pub- 

lational  advertisers.  client  lie  relations. 

“Good  color  reproduction  has  ,  Mr.  Morgan  joined  Buchen  25 

ilaced  newspapers  in  a  position  .  further  empha-  jj  ^  account  execu- 

«  be  more  competitive  to  other  ^he  agency  s  consumer  ad- 

nedia,”  he  said,  “and  the  ag-  ^ertising  by  pointing  to  its  han-  advertising  and  sales.  Before 

rressive  manner  in  which  news-  ^1*”^  campaigns  for  I^ppen-  Buchen  he  was  a  partner 

lapers  have  improved  their  prod-  vrith  Paul  Florian  in  their  own 

act  certainly  requires  a  realistic  and  Motels.  Other  clients  advertising  agency  in  Chicago, 

ippraisal  by  advertising  agen-  ‘^e  Curtiss-Wnght  d 

nes  today.”  Corp  use  newspaper  display  the  pioneer  days  of  aviation  and 

Mr.  Morgan  has  a  close  kin-  T  bamstorm- 

ship  to  newspapers  because  one  „  O^Srani^  in  1923  by  Walther  g^s.  He  later  promoted  air  shows 
3f  his  first  jobs  was  as  adver-  around  the  country.  His  primary 

tising  manager  of  Ludlow  Typo-  ^  handle  any  size  of  hobby  is  collecting  material  on 

?raph  Co.  The  Buchen  company  ^  marketing  and  The  Ballet  and  his  extensive  coi¬ 
ls  today  the  agency  for  Goss  promotion  department  and  lection  includes  thousands  of 

Company,  builder  of  printing  »  department  handling  foreign  items.  Born  in  East  Orange, 
jresses  for  newspapers  and  mag-  advertising  through  a  network  N.  J.,  he  attended  high  school  in 
azines.  associated  agencies  in  56  Chicago  and  majored  in  liberal 

The  kick-off  for  Buchen’s  drive  arts  at  the  University  of  Chi- 

to  get  a  larger  share  of  the  con-  ^  recently  added  the  Vitro  cago. 

sumer  advertising  dollar,  as  well  m  if'  *  *  * 

as  more  billings  in  other  fields,  f^igeration  Corp  Ni  es  Mich  AGENCY  ROUNDUP 

o  .  u  TUT  and  the  International  Minerals  -  i,  .  i.- 

came  Feb.  8  when  Mr.  Morgan  •  The  following  promotions 

h!!id  a°‘D'iL  lu^h'"  '’‘TT'LTf  its  cliL  list  tharinchidea  such  m  the  media  de^partment  of 

‘Ner?;" 

Moritz  Hotel.  The  luncheon  cup™j„ai’  Comnanv  tha  T  imiid  Peter  M.  Bardach  and  Richard 
^rv^  to  dramatiz®  the  agency’s  Carbonic  Division  of  the  General  Pickett,  media  supervisors, 
facilities  and  services.  It  fea-  r)vnamic<?  Com  Automatic  Can-  wc*"®  named  associate  media 
tured  exhibits  of  the  agency’s  ^  Charles  ’  Bruning  and  directors  heading  up  their  own 

a^i„?m.i'rrr‘'’‘HT  sTmoniz-  ^.ercirZsiom  it^T' 

a  working  model  of  a  Goss  Head-  itr  \f  ■  *1,  named  senior  broadcast 

liner  newspaper  press,  specially  Aiding  Mr.  .Morgan  in  the  Edward  Barz  was 

built  for  the  American  Newspa-  spotlighting  the  new  appointed  manager  of  media 

per  Publishers  Association  Re-  Buchen  program  at  the  New 
search  Institute.  York  luncheon  was  Emery  Dob-  '  ^ 

bins,  managing  senior  vicepresi- 

AOO-Paper  Schedule  dent  of  the  Eastern  Division.  Ging;oltl  Appointed 

XT  „  i  u  j  1  •  He  was  the  founder  of  Dobbins,  »»  „  .  . _ 

nclo  oTT  P  Woodward*  Company, Of  South  Manager  in  Chicago 

Vina  uc  en  Orange.  Buchen  purchased  that  Chicago 

has  been  placing  a  consistent  ad  j  u  j  /-.  •  i  j  x  u 

camnaign  for  the  Moen  Faucet  ^  a"*!  ^  ^alf  ago,  Bernard  Gingold  has  been 

DiviLn  of  Standard  Screw  ^P®*”  Chicago  manager  of 

Company,  involving  400  newspa-  .  Ridder-Jones  Inc.  succeeding 

pgj.g  Other  Buchen  executives  join-  Charles  F.  Revelle  who  has 

,  -  ing  Morgan  and  Dobbins  were  requested  reassignment  for  rea- 

«  P*®  newspape^  or  j^ggpj^  jj  Caro,  treasurer  and  sons  of  health, 
e  .  oen  cmnpaign,  sai  .  r.  g^j^j^j.  vicepresident;  J.  Wesley  Mr.  Revelle  will  continue  in 
Morga^n,  because  the  product  a  senior  vicepresident;  the  Chicago  office  as  a  vicepresi- 

was  ideally  adaptable  to  news-  jjavid  M.  Hyde  and  Arthur  Don-  dent  and  director  of  R-J. 
paper  advertising.  Newspaper  nelly,  vicepresidents;  Charles  Mr.  Gingold  came  to  the  Chi¬ 
advertising  has  been  a  great  Loizeaux  and  Paul  Nixon,  ac-  cago  office  of  R-J  in  1953  from 
factor  in  helping  Moen  become  count  executives;  Charles  Fox,  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch 
one  of  the  fastest-selling  faucets  creative  director,  and  Charles  and  Pioneer-Press. 
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And  only  Argus-Dispatch  pro¬ 
vides  effective  coverage  of  the 
larger  Illinois  side,  v/here 
56%  of  Quad-Citians  live. 


56%  Of  QUAD-CITIANS  LIVE 
ON  THE  ILLINOIS  SIDE 


tXJfOYAl^ 


He  San  ii^  Snion  EVENING  TRIBUNE 


THE  NEWSPAPERS  SAN  DIEGO  IS  SOLD  ON 


Two  daily  newspapers,  The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune,  reach  and  sell  San  Diego  County,  California 
—  a  market  which  rides  high  in  automotive  sales  and  in  all  other  major  sales  categories.  San  Diego  is  the  nation’s 
16th  largest  county  and  18th  largest  city,  according  to  the  1960  Census.  Both  The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening 
Tribune  offer  penetrating  coverage,  high  readership,  and  award-winning  ROP  color.  Combined  daily  circulation 
exceeds  200,000. 


“The  Ring  of  Truth” 


^  Cof2^  Meu;spa{2£H§ 


COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS:  15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  San 
Diego,  California  —  Greater  Los  Angeles  —  Springfield,  Illinois  — and 
Northern  Illinois.  Served  by  the  Copley  Washington  Bureau  and  The 
Copley  News  Service.  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON 
ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


RETAIL  SURVEY 


New  Award  Stresses 
•  Advertising’s  Role 

Ml  jy  A  new  national  award  in  the 
of  advertising  —  the  Pro 

d*  -■  Bono  Publico  Award  for  dis- 

^  tinguished  advertising  —  has 

been  inaugurated  by  the  Dallas 
Advertising  League  to  enipha- 
to  Chalek  and  size  the  role  of  advertising  in 

approach  the  economy.  In  its  drive  to  increase  MA 

The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.,  food  store  sales  by  $1  billion  in 
Boston,  has  l>een  selected  as  1962,  Independent  Grocers’  ,\1- 
recipient  of  the  first  award,  it  liance  plans  to  step  up  its  news- 
was  announced  by  George  J.  paper  advertising  appropriation 
Watts,  president  of  the  league,  at  least  20'’/<. 

The  award  is  intended  to  em-  “Let  us  not  forget  that  the 
phasize  the  fact  that  advertis-  life  of  supermarkets  is  mass 
ing,  as  a  basic  American  institu-  buying,”  Or%’ille  W.  Johler,  IGA 
tion  and  industry,  is  in  essence  vicepresident  in  charge  of  ad- 
for  the  public  good.  Gillette’s  vertising  and  merchandising, 
advertising  was  chosen  for  this  told  75  presidents  of  IGA  whole- 
recognition  on  the  basis  of  ex-  sale  grocery  firms  at  the  presi- 
cellence  in  meeting  certain  dents’  seminar  here  last  week, 
criteria  established  for  this  “From  our  experience,  mass  buy- 
award.  ing  is  l)est  stimulated  by  mass 

The  criteria  will  be  announced  printed  circulation,”  he  adde<l. 
2r^.  in  conjunction  with  the  pre-  Mr.  Johler  said  one  of  the 
'  ’  sentation  of  the  award  Feb.  14  most  successful  ingredients  in 
to  Boone  Gross  and  A.  Craig  the  operation  of  a  food  mart  is 
Smith,  president  and  vicepresi-  newspaper  advertising, 
dent  in  charge  of  advertising  “I  can’t  speak  for  other  retail 
for  Gillette  respectively.  food  selling  organizations,  but 

•  I  do  know  that  IGA  could  never 

^  have  grown  to  the  stature  of 

‘  w  inter  Foot!  Section’  the  world’s  largest  voluntary 
Carries  Atls  Recipes  f®®^  stores  chain  without  new.s- 

’.  paper  advertising,”  he  said. 

The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-  “\Ve  continue  to  demonstrate 
Democrat  for  Jan.  29  carried  a  our  faith  in  newspaper  advertis- 
24-page  “Winter  Food  Festi-  ing  by  using  advertisements  in 
val”  section  which  Elving  N.  3,000  newspapers  in  46  states 
Anderson,  advertising  director,  each  week.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
said  was  conceived  by  S.  E.  the  linage  used  by  IGA  and  its 
Zubrow  Co.,  Philadelphia  ad  affiliates  each  week  represents 
agency,  for  Brooks  Foods,  Inc.,  more  retail  food  advertising 
a  subsidiary  of  P.  J.  Ritter  Co.  than  is  placed  by  any  other  re- 
Brooks  ran  on  the  center  tail  food  selling  organization.” 
spread  and  had  full-page  ads  IGA  management,  the  grocers 
on  the  fourth  cover  as  well  as  were  told,  has  learned  through 
inside  the  section.  Other  page  years  of  experience  that  it  can 
and  half-page  ads  were  run  by  almost  calculate  sales  volume  by 
local  area  food  chains.  newspaper  advertising  expendi- 

Editorial  content  consisted  tures.  A  20%  increase  in  ads 
primarily  of  various  recipes  and  is  expected  to  boost  sales  volume 
was  edited  by  Marian  O’Brien,  by  20%  or  more.  For  the  first 
Globe-Democrat  food  editor.  time,  the  company  plans  to 
•  spend  a  substantial  sum  on  tele¬ 

vision  and  radio. 

Special  Sections  Set  Pierre  D.  Martineau,  director 

For  Miami  News  research  and  marketing  for 

.  .  the  Chicago  Tribune,  urged  the 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  News  is  heads  of  IGA  wholesale  firms 
making  a  habit  of  publishing  jq  ^hat  customers  want. 

special  sections,  according  to  ..  .u  u 

T  T  /-<  1  Titj  Commenting  on  the  changes  in 

J&mcs  M.  Ij6G3t6,  PR-promotion  z.  m*  'j 

.  ft'  retailing,  Mr.  Martineau  said, 

“Sunday  used  to  be  a  day  for 
On  Feb.  1  the  paper  carried  a  quiet  religious  contemplation. 
Miami  Auto  Show  section  and  Today  these  new  soft  line  dis¬ 
now  plans  two  specials  to  kick-  count  stores  in  Chicago  do  al- 
off  Miami’s  Boat  Show:  One,  a  most  half  their  business  on  Sun- 
Sports  Section  Preview,  is  set  ^ay,  and  more  and  more  of  them 
for  Feb.  16,  and  the  other,  the  are  selling  foods.  All  of  them 
Miami  News  Annual  Boat  Show  are  open  every  evening.  Their 
issue,  is  scheduled  for  Feb.  18.  reasoning  is  simple.  If  evenings 
In  addition,  the  News  will  pay  and  Sundays  are  the  times  most 
special  tribute  to  the  entry  of  convenient  for  many  people  to 
Miami-Dade  County  into  the  buy  many  things,  then  they’ll 
“millionth  population  list”  with  be  open  in  the  evenings  and  on 
a  heavy  “Millionth”  edition.  Sundays.” 


IGA  Stores 
Will  Increa: 
Ads  in  Pape 


A  series  of  500-line  early-  According 
week  retail  ads  has  been  sched-  Dreyer,  if  this  new 
uled  by  4C’s  Brooklyn  Cheese  proves  .successful,  it  will  aug- 
Co.  to  run  throughout  1962  in  ment  the  current  cooperative  ads. 
the  New  York  Mirror.  ♦  *  * 

Said  to  represent  a  “com-  RETAIL  ROl’INDL’P 

pletely  new  concept  in  newspa-  ,  ^ 
per  advertising,”  the  campaign  retail  advertisers 

combines  the  advantages  of  na-  ^gj.  copywriting  job 
tional  and  retail  advertising  in  published  by  the 

,  ,  ,  ,  motion  division  of  the 

The  ads,  developed  by  Chalek  Rg^aji  Merchants  A 
and  Dreyer,  Inc.,  are  built  jhe  book  entitleei 
around  a  recipe  requiring  the  ^rite  Better  Retail  A 
use  of  4C’s  Bread  Crumb  Mix  c^py ..  contains  che 
and  4C’s  Parmesan  Cheese,  and  copywriting  t  e  c  h  n  i 
will  run  under  the  logotypes  of  newspapers,  direct  m 
various  supermarket  chains  in  television  and  sign  cs 
the  New  York  metropolitan  to  NRMA  members 

$6.00  to  non-members. 

Every  item  retjuired  for  the  • 

featured  recipe  will  be  included  Ann^lntf^ 

in  the  product  listing,  along  Appomte 

with  the  retail  price  specified  S.  S.  Koppe  &  Cor 
by  the  supermarket  chain.  The  been  appointed  advertising  rep- 
chain  will  also  specify  the  resentatives  for  the  Mainichi 
brands  to  be  featured,  thus  pro-  Newspapers  of  Tokyo,  Japan, 
viding  the  chain  with  a  vehicle  publishers  of  the  Mainichi  Shim- 
for  promoting  related  depart-  bun  and  the  Mainichi  Daily 
ments.  News. 


men  everywhere 

who  do  the  trimming  and  adding. 


published  at: 

NEW  YORK  •  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  •  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 
CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  *  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

...and  big,  new  Riverside  {Calif.)  plant  now  under  way 


iHEDinr 


niPn  On  December  2,  1960,  at  1:30  p.m.  a 
|||p||  Minneapolis  Star  photographer 
VIbU  “killed”  the  entire  population  of 
Henderson — 728  souls. 

For  30  seconds,  he  cleared  the  main  street  and 
snapped  this  picture  of  a  “dead”  city.  Why?  To 
dramatize  to  Minneapolis  Star  readers  the  fact 
that  the  Minnesota  highway  death  toll  had  just 
reached  a  new  high  and  was  fast  approaching  the 
population  of  Henderson. 

So  serious  had  the  problem  become  that  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  was  prompted  to  run  a  series 
of  articles  in  1961  titled  “Highway  Slaughter: 


Minneapolis 


Star 


Can  We  Stop  It?”  The  series,  using  photos  as 
dramatic  as  the  one  above,  explored  Minnesota’s 
accident  situation  in  all  its  grisly,  statistical, 
heart-rending  detail. 

It  startled  some.  It  angered  others.  And  it  helped 
the  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
decide  that  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
deserved  the  1961  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
Distinguished  Community  Service  award.  “High¬ 
way  Slaughter:  Can  We  Stop  It?”  was  just  one 
of  60  public  service  projects  conducted  by  these 
newspapers  on  which  the  award  was  based. 

When  the  Star  or  the  Tribune  speaks,  people 
listen.  Why?  The  Distinguished  Community 
Service  award  puts  it  this  way:  “Through  news 
coverage  and  comment  on  the  editorial  pages 
these  newspapers  provide  the  community  with 
essential  information  and  leadership.”  No  wonder 
these  newspapers  make  up  the  strongest  single 
medium  in  the  nation’s  14th  market. 

Copyright  1962,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 


520,000  COMBINED  DAILY 


L.  jflinneapoliii  tIDnbune 

_ _ _ MORNING  &  SUNDAY 

660,000  SUNDAY  •  JOHN  COWLES,  President 


AD  CAMPAIGNS; 


Lees  Goes  Heavy 
In  Sun.  Supplements 


Supported  by  the  heaviest  ad¬ 
vertising:  schedule  in  the  indus¬ 
try  for  the  coming  season, 
James  Lees  and  Sons  Co.  will 
promote  a  new  high-fashioned 
continuous  filament  nylon  carpet 
named  “Bon  Bon”  during  the 
month  of  April. 

The  full-page  ad  (via  N.  W. 
Ayer),  listing  dealer  tie-ins  in 
each  of  320  cities,  will  appear 
April  8  in  Pwrade,  Family 
Weekly,  the  Sunday  Group  and 
a  list  of  independent  supple¬ 
ments  headed  by  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Chrnattan  Science 
Monitor. 

Promoliun  Package 

A  complete  promotion  pack¬ 
age  has  been  planned,  which 
includes  a  candy  box  showing 
a  complete  color  line  in  the  form 
of  bon  bons,  a  tv  sound/film 
clip,  one-minute  and  10-sec.  ra¬ 
dio  recordings,  newspaper  ad 
mats,  publicity  and  other  dis¬ 
play  materials. 

The  newspaper  ad  will  be 
couponed  for  the  convenience  of 


TULSA 
IS  BIG 
BUSINESS! 


readers  to  “request  home  show- 
ingfs  of  the  ‘Bon  Bon’  samples 
by  participating  dealers.” 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper 
advertising,  a  supplementary 
full-color  ad  will  run  in  Look, 
Reader’s  Digest,  New  Yorker 
and  Sunset. 


CONT1NENT.4L  IN  PAPER.S 
Chicago 

Continental  Airlines  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  concentrate  its  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers  during 
1962,  emphasizing  its  new  theme : 
“Count  on  Continental  to  Care 
About  You.” 

The  new  campaign  was 
launched  late  in  January  (via 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago)  through  newspapers, 
radio  and  outdoor  advertising, 
with  the  major  part  in  news¬ 
papers  as  in  the  past. 

Continental’s  reliance  on  news¬ 
papers  is  attested  to  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  invested  a  total  of 
$5,400,000  in  the  last  five  years 
in  newspaper  advertising,  rep- 


A  $2  BILLION  MARKET . . . 

BEAR  IT  IN  MIND! 

(Tulsa's  trade  area  of  40  counties  in  Oklahoma,  Kansas, 
Missouri  and  Arkansas.  SM  Survey  of  Buying  Power  '61J 

Represented  Nationally  by  The  Bronhom  Company 

The  TULSA  WORLD  and  THE  TULSA  TRIBUNE! 


MORNING  •  SUNDAY 


•  EVENING 


resenting  58%  of  the  airline’s 
media  expenditures. 

A  new  format  developed  in  the 
current  series  of  advertisements 
provides  Continental  with  the 
opportunity  to  deal  with  several 
aspects  of  its  service  in  each  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

Broaden  EmphaniH 

The  company’s  emphasis  on  its 
passenger  service  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  its  reputation  and 
strength  have  been  built  is  being 
broadened  to  show  that  Contin¬ 
ental’s  competence  extends  to  the 
technical  aspects  of  its  opera¬ 
tions  as  well.  One  of  the  series 
of  advertisements,  for  example, 
dwells  strongly  on  the  line’s 
unique  system  of  maintenance 
and  what  it  means  in  service  to 
the  passenger,  resulting  in  more 
on-time  arrivals,  fewer  delayed 
departures,  and  fewer  cancelled 
flights. 

The  main  campaign  is  being 
supplemented  by  small  adver¬ 
tisements  in  each  city  served  by 
the  line  giving  details  about 
schedules  and  other  pertinent 
information. 

*  «  « 

NEW  ‘VICEROY’  BOXES 

Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco 
Corp.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  metropolitan 
New  York  market  two  new  pack¬ 
ages  —  a  “slide-top”  box  and 
a  “flat  fifties”  aluminum  case 
—  for  its  Viceroy  cigarets  (via 
Ted  Bates  &  Co.).  The  two  new 
packages  are  in  addition  to  the 
brand’s  conventional  soft  pack 
and  flip  top  box. 

The  new  slide-top  box  will  be 
promoted  via  both  tv  and  news¬ 
papers,  while  newspapers  will 
be  used  to  support  the  flat 
fifties  introduction. 

*  «  * 

‘DUTCH  TREAT?’ 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
Tourist  Bureau,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  will  use 
metropolitan  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  as  part  of  its  tourist  pro¬ 
motion  program  for  1962. 

The  sum  of  $3,000  has  been 
set  aside  for  the  initial  spring 
campaign,  timed  to  hit  the 
spring  travel  editions  of  major 
newspapers. 

*  *  * 

CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 

•  Borden  Foods  Company  and 
General  Foods  Corp.  have  joined 
forces  to  promote  a  “no  cooking 
pudding  cheesecake”  recipe  in 
more  than  170  newspapers  and 
full-color  ads  in  This  Week  and 
Parade  for  Feb.  25  and  March  4 
respectively.  The  recipe,  fea¬ 
turing  Jello  Lemon  Instant  Pud¬ 
ding  and  cream  cheese,  will  also 
be  pushed  in  national  magazines 
and  on  network  tv. 


Renault  Expands 
Co-op  Ad  Dollars 

A  broad  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  program  has  been  launched 
by  Renault,  Inc.,  and  its  net¬ 
work  of  650  dealers  throughout 
the  U.  S.,  Claude  Haardt,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager, 
announced  this  week.  Renault 
is  the  New  York-based  importer 
and  distributor  of  Dauphine  and 
Caravelle  autos. 

Under  the  new  program,  Re¬ 
nault  will  match  dealer  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  up  to  $25 
per  car,  Mr.  Haardt  said. 

“The  choice  of  medium  will 
be  left  to  the  dealer’s  discretion. 
When  the  dealer  requests  as¬ 
sistance  on  an  advertising  or 
sales  promotion  program,  the 
regional  manager  for  Renault 
will  offer  counsel.  Naturally,” 
Mr.  Haardt  added,  “we  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  good  taste  and  the 
type  of  message  which  will  be 
most  effective.” 

He  pointed  out  that  Renault 
wants  the  dealer  “to  be  con- 
.scious  of  the  value  of  good  local 
advertising,  and  we  want  him  to 
weigh  the  best  possible  medium 
through  which  he  can  relay 
sales  messages.” 

Mr.  Haai^t,  chief  operating 
head  of  the  company,  said  Re¬ 
nault  will  coordinate  the  new 
program  by  requesting  periodic 
reports  on  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  and  samples  of  ads. 

• 

Pieflmont  PM  Package 
Reports  10%  Gain 

A  10%  gain  in  lines  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  carried  in  the 
Piedmont  PM  Package  in  1961 
was  reported  when  members  of 
the  group  met  recently  to  elect 
officers  and  make  plans  for  1962. 

The  group  is  composed  of 
seven  afternoon  newspapers  in 
North  and  South  Carolina  that 
offer  national  advertising  with 
a  combined  rate  and  one  bill 
and  one  check  service. 

Wayne  C.  Sellers,  publisher 
of  the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Herald,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  group,  replacing  Jay 
Huskins  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Statesville  (N.  C.) 
Record  and  Landynark. 

New  secretary  is  Ed  Cook, 
manager  of  the  Burke,  Kuipers 
&  Mahoney  office  in  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  Mr.  Cook  succeeds  Robert 
S.  Alexander  of  the  Gastonia 
(N.  C.)  Gazette. 

Newspapers  in  the  group  are 
the  Concord  Tribune,  Gastonia 
Gazette,  Hickory  Daily  Record, 
Kannapolis  Independent,  Shelby 
Star  and  Statesville  Record  and 
Landmark  in  North  Carolina 
and  the  Rock  Hill  Evening  Her¬ 
ald  in  South  Carolina. 
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They  prefer 
our  info, 
to  Uncle  Sam’s 


It  is  no  secret  that  people  are  interested 
in  the  weather.  So  in  1930,  when  The 
News  moved  into  the  News  Building,  the 
lobby  exhibits  included  meteorological 
instruments  and  charts  that  showed  the 
temperature,  humidity,  wind  velocity  and 
direction.  Dr.  James  Henry  Scarr,  in 
charge  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  in 
New  York,  helped  us  assemble  all  the 
hardware;  and  kindly  offered  us  one  of 
his  assistants,  J.  Henry  Weber,  to  take 
care  of  the  instruments.  And  before  we 
knew  it,  we  were  in  the  weather  business. 

Mr.  Weber  today  has  a  staff  of  four 
which  receives  about  two  thousand  calls 
and  letters  for  weather  information  in  a 
week.  For  some  reason,  people  call  The 
News  instead  of  the  official  weather 
bureaus  for  which  they  pay  taxes. 

Regular  Weather  Bureau  callers  are 
makers  of  candy,  ice  cream,  plastics, 
textiles,  papers;  printers,  produce  dealers, 
contractors  pouring  concrete,  truckers, 
railroads,  steamship  lines,  oil  and  coal 
suppliers,  swimming  pools,  skating  rinks; 
Port  of  New  Y ork  Authority  (responsible 
for  airports,  bridges,  tunnels).  Sanitation 
Department,  the  subways.  New  York 
Steam  Company,  Yankee  Stadium,  and 
Madison  Square  Garden. 

Building  superintendents  want  to  know 


tomorrow's  temperatures  and  humidity 
to  adjust  air  conditioning.  Department 
stores  ask  for  advance  forecasts,  to  plan 
advertising  and  promotions,  to  estimate 
traffic  and  stock.  (Retailers  don't  like 
rain.)  Restaurants  plan  menus— lay  off 
pigs  knuckles  and  sauerkraut  on  a  warm 
day.  One  Manhattan  architect  called  for 
wind  velocity  and  direction  every  day  for 
a  year.  Radio  and  television  stations  ask 
for  forecasts  where  remote  broadcasts  or 
telecasts  are  scheduled. 

Fishermen,  yachtsmen,  private  pilots, 
baseball  fans,  skiers,  and  horse  players 
phone  in  quantities  before  the  weekends. 

Comes  a  typhoon  in  Okinawa,  flood  in 
Germany,  earthquake  in  Mexico— and 
families  of  servicemen  and  travelers 
abroad  deluge  the  Bureau  with  calls  for 
more  details. 


to  their  business  and  pleasures.  And  a 
tie  that  makes  The  News  more  than  just 
another  newspaper. 

One  reason  why  The  News  has  nearly 
two  million  circulation  daily  is  that  it 
does  more  for  people!  And  does  more 
for  advertisers,  too.  No  other  medium  in 
the  metropolitan  market  can  deliver  your 
message  to  almost  half  the  City  families 
and  one-quarter  of  those  in  the  suburbs. 
No  other  medium  can  provide  so  much 
assurance  of  your  advertising  being  seen, 
read,  effective— as  The  News  with  its 
more  eflkient  small  page,  and  forty  year 
old  reading  habit!  No  other  medium 
offers  more  sell  for  the  money.  For 
details,  call  any  News  oflke. 


In  its  thirty  years,  the  News  Weather 
Bureau  has  answered  more  than  a  million 
phone  calls  for  information.  The  lobby 
instruments  have  afforded  the  same  data 
to  many  millions  of  visitors.  The  Bureau 
costs  SS0,000  a  year  to  maintain,  and  has 
never  brought  in  a  cent  of  revenue,  sold 
another  copy  or  a  line  of  advertising. 
But  it  is  a  community  service  of  value 
to  the  people  who  use  it,  a  contribution 


J.  Henry  Weber,  News  Meterologist 
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Up  To  $1500 
Ad  Back-Up 
To  Sell  Shell 

Monongahela  Power  Company, 
Faimiont,  W.  Va.,  a  part  of  the 
Allegheny  Power  System,  has 
come  up  with  a  plan  to  provide 
fresh,  potent  ammunition  for 
towns  looking  for  new  indus¬ 
trial  payrolls,  along  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  national  advertising. 

Accoi-ding  to  Don  Potter, 
MPC’s  president,  any  community 
in  Monongahela’s  seiwice  area 
which  elects  to  construct  a 
“shell”  building  on  speculation 
that  it  can  attract  a  desirable 
Industrial  tenant,  will  be  eligible 
to  receive  from  the  electric  com¬ 
pany  as  much  as  $1500  per 
building  for  use  in  national  ad¬ 
vertising  done  in  search  of  pros¬ 
pects. 

The  proposal  is  subject  only 
to  a  few  conditions  which  are 
intended,  Mr.  Potter  said,  to  in¬ 
sure  the  “shell”  has  a  maximum 
degree  of  attraction  to  pros¬ 
pects. 

(An  industrial  “shell”  build¬ 
ing  is  one  which  is  in  effect  a 
basic  structure  but  not  com¬ 
pleted  in  certain  details  which 
are  left  to  the  wishes  of  a 
tenant). 

(Qualifications 

To  qualify  for  advertising  .sup¬ 
port  in  a  seareh  for  new  pay¬ 
rolls,  Mr.  Potter  said,  a  com¬ 
munity  industrial  development 
group  has  to  break  ground  and 
proceed  with  construction  of  a 
shell  building  of  not  le.ss  than 
10,000  square  feet  meeting  mod¬ 
ern  industrial  requirements,  and 
it  must  be  on  a  site  approve<l 
by  the  Area  Development  De¬ 
partment  of  Monongahela  Power 
Company.  Unless  special  condi¬ 
tions  apply  the  site  must  be  at 
least  five  times  the  size  of  the 
building.  A  letter  of  notification 
to  Monongahela’s  advertising 


department  must  precede  the 
start  of  constraction. 

While  conditions  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  set  forth  that  the  com¬ 
pany  re.serves  the  right  to  fix 
the  timing  for  placing  ads,  the 
company  said  that  generally  the 
campaign  for  prospects  would 
be  started  about  the  time  the 
fir.st  earth  is  dug. 

Under  the  company’s  pro- 
po.sjil,  advertising  support  ex¬ 
tends  up  to  $1,000  for  shells 
from  10,000  to  20,000  square 
feet,  and  up  to  $1500  for  any¬ 
thing  over  20,000  square  feet. 
By  “up  to,”  it  was  pointed  out, 
means  that  a  prospect  may  turn 
up  with  the  fii*st  ad  and  further 
si>ending  isn’t  needed. 

• 

Pittsburgh  Dailies 
Give  Optional  Rate 

A  discount  of  IS^’r,  over  and 
alx)ve  the  discounts  previously 
offered  to  bulk  linage  contract 
advertisers,  is  now  available  to 
all  users  of  l)oth  the  evening 
Pittshurf/li  Preits  and  the  morn¬ 
ing  Pittnhurgh  Post-Gazette. 
Similar  discounts  are  also  avail¬ 
able  to  advertisers  who  use  the 
combination  of  the  Sunday  Press 
and  morning  Post-Gazette. 

Bulk  linage  rates  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  Press  range  from  $1.10 
open  down  to  86c.  The  morning 
Post-Gazette  rates  range  from 
$1.05  down  to  83c.  When  bought 
as  a  combination,  the  rate  goes 
to  $1.83  open  and  a  low  of  $1.44 
for  users  of  150,000  lines  or 
more. 

Combination  schedules,  same 
copy,  may  start  morning,  eve¬ 
ning  or  Sunday  and  must  ap¬ 
pear  within  five  days.  Advertise¬ 
ments  used  in  combination  are 
considere<l  as  one  insertion  in 
fulfilling  bulk  linage  contracts. 

The  open  rate  in  the  Sunday 
Press  is  $1.80.  With  discounts 
for  bulk  linage  this  scales  down 
to  $1.49.  For  the  combination 
of  the  six-day  morning  Post- 
Gazette  and  the  Sunday  Press, 
the  rates  range  from  $2.42  to 
$1.97. 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 


‘Lark’  Owner  Tells 
Satisfaction  in  Ad 

Denver,  Colo. 

Seeing  is  not  always  l)eliev- 
ing,  and  in  the  case  of  .Jack  C. 
McQuaid,  manager  of  automo¬ 
tive  advertising  for  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  a  cu.stomer 
sometimes  has  a  hard  time  mak¬ 
ing  his  ijoint. 

Mr.  McQuaid  recently  was 
confronted  with  a  customer  who 
wanted  to  run  an  ad  telling  his 
community  how  well  he  liked 
his  new  car. 

Ben  Bockla,  dressed  in  work¬ 
ing  clothes  and  jacket,  walked 
into  Mr.  McQuaid’s  office  with 
a  glossy  photo  of  a  set  of  car 
keys  and  this  scribbled: 

“I  was  never  more  .satisfied 
with  any  automobile  as  I  am 
with  my  new  Studebaker  I.ark.” 

“At  first,”  Mr.  McQuaid  said, 
“I  suspected  that  it  was  a  gim¬ 
mick  of  some  kind,  so  I  asked 
a  few  questions  al)out  why  he 
didn’t  just  tell  the  dealer  from 
whom  the  car  was  purchased. 
No,  he  said,  he  wanted  to  tell 
the  people  of  Denv'er  of  his  goo<l 
fortune. 

“I  found  there  was  no  bunk 
about  his  feelings.  I  layed  out 
the  ad  (85  lines  on  3  columns) 
and  Bockla  paid  the  $114 
charge.  That’s  the  story  —  un¬ 
usual  but  true  —  believe  it  or 
not.  In  all  my  32  years  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  I  have  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  like  it,”  Mr.  McQuaid  said. 

Mr.  Bockla  purchased  his 
Lark  from  Carl  Bartz  Motor 
Co.,  Denver.  Bartz  represents 
all  Studebaker  dealers  in  the 
company’s  San  Francisco  zone 
on  Studebaker-Packard  Corpo¬ 
ration’s  national  dealer  council. 
• 

A<1  Group  Adopts 
Anti-License  Stand 

San  Francisco 

Opposition  to  a  mov'e  requiring 
licenses  for  advertising  agencies 
was  voted  by  the  directors  of 
the  Advertising  Association  of 
the  West  following  the  mid¬ 
winter  meeting  recently. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the 
directors  took  a  stand  against 
state  or  federal  licensing.  It  also 
affirmed  the  benefits  of  self-regu¬ 
lation  by  the  industry. 

A  California  licensing  move 
has  been  launched  by  Assembly- 
man  Charles  Edward  Chapel.  He 
has  announced  plans  for  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  citizens  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  and  for  public  hearings. 

The  proposed  bill  is  “designed 
to  protect  the  public  and  the 
media  of  publication  by  estab¬ 
lishing  enforceable  standards  of 
conduct  and  proficiency  among 
those  who  counsel  others  in  ad¬ 
vertising,”  the  legislator  stated. 

EDITOR  ac  PUI 


Chi  American’s 
Midwest  Issue 
Doubles  Linage 

Cmc.tt.o 

The  Chicago’s  American  Mid¬ 
west  edition  for  1962  had  t'i 
jiages. 

The  7th  annual  edition  of 
“This  Is  the  Midwest”  com¬ 
memorated  the  125th  anniver¬ 
sary'  of  Chicago’s  incorporation. 
.4  full-color  page  of  new  build¬ 
ings  led  off  the  three-section  edi¬ 
tion. 

A  total  of  112,000  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  largely  industrial  and 
including  a  color  page  from  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Lal)or 
and  an  ad  from  the  Electrical 
Workers  Union,  represented  ex¬ 
actly  double  last  year’s  Midwest 
cxlition  ad  volume,  according  to 
P.  .1.  Morrison,  advertising  di¬ 
rector. 

Lloyd  Wendt,  editor,  an  au¬ 
thority  on  Chicago’s  history,  di¬ 
rected  the  editorial  oi)erations, 
assistetl  by  Wesley  Hartzell, 
special  projects  editor. 

• 

ChiTrib,  American 
Extend  Ad  Rate 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune  and  Chi¬ 
cago’s  American  have  announced 
plans  for  extending  their  com¬ 
bination  rate  structure  to  gen¬ 
eral  display  rotogravmre  adver¬ 
tising  which  appears  in  Chicago 
Tribune  magazine  and  Chicago’s 
American  Leisure  magazine. 

The  two  papers  have  offered 
a  lOVr  discount  on  general  dis¬ 
play  black-and-white  and  news¬ 
print  color  advertising  since 
Jan.  1,  1962.  Effective  Feb.  18, 
a  lO'X-  discount  will  be  offered 
to  general  display  advertisers 
who  place  the  same  monotone 
or  colorgravure  advertising  in 
both  magazines  during  any 
calendar  month. 

Both  newspapers  have  pre¬ 
pared  data  sheets  detailing  the 
new  rate  schedules,  and  explain¬ 
ing  how  the  new  discount  struc¬ 
ture  will  affect  advertising  pur¬ 
chased  through  the  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Newspaper  and  First  3 
Markets  groups. 

The  data  sheets,  which  set 
out  the  individual  and  combina¬ 
tion  rates  for  rotogravure  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  schedules 
ranging  from  (4  column  to  52 
pages,  are  being  distributed  to 
agency  and  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  by  Paul  C.  Fulton,  adver- 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  P.  J.  Morrison,  advertising 
director  of  Chicago’s  American. 
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The  URBANITE  prints  up  to  30,000  p.p.h.  —  col¬ 
lects  up  to  64  stondord  pages  or  128  tabloid. 


The  SUBURBAN'^  prints  up  to  16,000  papers 
per  hour — 24  stondord  pages  or  48  tabloid. 


This  proud  father  may  not  know  about 
better  Goss  web  offset  reproduction,  but 
he  can  see  the  difference!  Even  the 
bruises  show  in  this  3-column  cut  of  the 
lohole  football  squad. 


Investigate  and  see  how  much  more  Goss  gives 
you— any  way  you  look  at  it.  First,  you  have 
a  choice  of  presses,  the  Suburban®  and  the 
Urbanite  . . .  and,  between  them,  over  50  pos¬ 
sible  arrangements.  One  is  practically  custom- 
made  for  your  current  needs,  and  readily 
adaptable  for  later  expansion. 

These  offset  presses  are  built  in  the  Goss 
tradition,  combining  all  the  newest  offset  fea¬ 
tures  and  refinements  with  utmost  speed, 
flexibility  and  dependability.  For  instance, 
only  with  Goss  offset  can  you  run  straight  or 
collect . . .  and  your  Goss  press  provides  color 
flexibility. 

Whichever  you  choose,  Suburban  or 
Urbanite,  it’s  a  Goss  press  all  the  way— the 
only  web  offset  presses  designed,  developed, 
built  and  sold  by  one  organization— Goss. 
And  that  means  our  unique  round-the-clock 
service  is  part  of  the  bargain. 

If  you’re  thinking  of  switching  to  offset, 
come  where  you’ll  get  the  finest  equipment 
and  qualified  help  in  planning  the  move. 
Where  else  but  Goss! 


MPANY 


Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 

A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC. 

The  leader  in  graphic  arts. ..engineering,  service  I**®®  | 
and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide  I  I 


Canada^s  National  Press  Club 
Moves  into  Swank  Quarters 


Ottawa 

The  National  Press  Club  of 
Canada  was  officially  opened  re¬ 
cently  by  Governor  General 
George  Vanier,  Canada’s  first 
French-Canadian  representative 
of  the  Royal  Family  and  the 
second  Canadian-bom  governor 
general. 

Prime  Minister  John  Diefen- 
baker  also  attended  the  official 
opening  of  the  club  in  its  posh 
two-story  quarters  overlooking 
Confederation  Square. 

The  73-year-old  governor  gen¬ 
eral  observed  that  a  club  library 
was  a  fine  thing  because  “for 
press  men,  erudition  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  imagination.” 

Club  President  Bruce  Phillips 
presented  the  two  distinguished 
guests  with  sterling  silver  life 
membership  cards  and  Arthur 
Teitjen,  chairman  of  the  London 
Press  Club,  England,  gave  both 
Mr.  Vanier  and  Mr.  Diefen- 
baker  especially  woven  club  ties. 

This  gave  even  teetotaller 
Diefenbaker  a  chance  to  “tie  one 
on  at  the  press  cub,”  as  a  club 
wit  put  it,  and  Mr.  Vanier  and 
the  Prime  Minister  did  just  that, 
both  showing  sartorial  dexterity 
with  the  cravats. 


Mr.  Teitjen  gave  Mr.  Phillips, 
a  Southam  News  Services  writ¬ 
er,  a  tie,  a  president’s  mug  and 
a  bottle  from  the  British  Hov-hc 
of  Commons  wine  cellars. 

The  $50,000  club  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  first  meeting  place  in 
1928,  when  a  group  met  to  form 
the  club  at  the  Daffodil  Tea 
Room  and  later  became  better 
organized  at  a  meeting  in  the 
police  court. 

Now  the  roster  stands  at 
slightly  over  300. 

To  keep  fresh  fond  memories 
of  the  scuffed  but  comfortable 
former  club,  a  section  of  the 
brass  bar  rail  has  been  retained 
and  mounted  in  a  glass  case 
near  the  top-floor  bar. 

• 

Awards  Chairman 

Delaware,  Ohio 

The  new  Awards  Committee 
chairman  for  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Journalism  School  Admin¬ 
istrators  is  Dean  Quintus  C. 
Wilson  of  West  Virginia  Univer¬ 
sity’s  School  of  Journalism.  He 
replaces  Prof.  Alfred  A.  Crowell, 
University  of  Maryland,  who 
had  headed  the  committee  since 
1958. 


McCalls 

and  other  McCall  Corporation  publi¬ 
cations  consume  about  1000  tons 
of  paper  a  day,  making  efficient 


paper-storage  warehouse, 
designed  and  engineered  by 
Lockwood  Greene,  features  unusually  high 
clearance  (31'  11"  to  low  point  of  steel) 
to  help  do  the  job  best.  ■  This  Dayton  facility 
is  the  latest  of  many  projects  entrusted 
to  Lockwood  Greene  by  McCall  Corporation. 


I  We  have  a  booklet  de¬ 
scribing  several  Lockwood 
Greene  assignments  in  plant 
design  and  engineering  for 
the  newspaper  and  printing 
industries.  A  copy  is  yours 
for  the  asking. 


LOCKWOOD 
GREENE 
ENGINEERS, 

Boston  16,  Mass.,  316  Stuart  St. 

New  York  17.  N.Y.,  41  E.  42nd  St.  I  |\l  ■  ~ 

I  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  Montgomery  Bldg.  yi  • 
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EDITORIAL  WORKS  HOP 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Have  One  on  Me 


The  changes  in  American  drinking  habits  and  attitudes  g 

have  been  accompanied  by  changes  in  the  words  used  for  | 

the  places  where  drinking  is  done.  Before  Prohibition,  1 

which  took  effect  in  October,  1919,  the  place  for  public  1 

drinking  was  a  saloon  and  nothing  else.  Its  chief  identi-  J 

fying  characteristics  were  swinging  doors,  a  free  lunch,  1 

and  a  clientele  that  was  exclusively  male.  Those  were  J 

the  days  when  you  could  send  a  boy  out  with  a  bucket  § 

to  fetch  .some  lieer.  1 

The  word  saloon,  just  a  colorless  designation  at  one  a 

time,  was  successfully  associated  by  the  dry,  or  pro-  g 

Prohibition,  interests  with  disreputability,  low-lifes,  1 

“Father,  dear  Father,  come  home  with  me  now,”  and  1 

all  that  sort  of  thing.  Perhaps  because  of  this  propa-  J 

ganda,  saloon  is  now  almost  a  dirty  word,  and  there  1 

are  states  where  its  use  to  designate  a  place  of  business  ^ 

is  prohibited  by  law.  On  the  other  hand,  its  revival  by 
the  legal  gambling  resorts  of  Nevada,  though  prompted 
by  its  Old  West  flavor,  has  a  refreshing  effect. 

In  spite  of  its  lowr  estate  at  present,  saloon  has  a  more 
or  less  distinguished  ancestry.  It  developed  from  the 
French  salon,  meaning  a  reception  room  or  hall,  es¬ 
pecially  in  a  palace  or  great  house.  Later  the  term  was 
applied  to  the  gatherings  of  literati  and  other  intel¬ 
lectuals  conducted  by  French  ladies  of  fashion  in  such 
rooms. 

Saloon  at  one  time  had  other  applications  than  to  a 
drinking  place.  People  once  spoke  of  the  dining  saloon 
aboard  a  ship,  for  example  (it  is  now  salon).  By  the 
time  Prohibition  was  repealed  in  1933,  saloon  had  such 
a  bad  connotation  that  its  general  revival  was  out  of 
the  question,  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  business¬ 
men  who  opened  bars.  A  great  effort  was  made  to  popu¬ 
larize  the  term  tavern  for  this  purpose,  but  it  never 
really  caught  on,  except  in  the  names  of  establishments. 
When  used  otherwise,  it  seems  to  be  equated  with  beer 
joint. 

Cocktail  lounge  is  rather  specialized,  calling  to  mind 
a  somewhat  tony  place,  more  likely  to  be  frequented  by 
women.  The  word-of-all-work  for  a  drinking  establish¬ 
ment  today  seems  to  have  become  bar,  which  is  equally 
and  neutrally  applicable  up  and  down  the  scale. 


I  Wayward  Words 

J  Almost  more,  almost  less  are  flat  contradictions  in 
S  terms  and  thus  nonsense..  A  condition  is  either  almost, 
g  equal,  or  more;  it  cannot  be  two  at  once.  Almost  and 
M  more  taken  together,  if  they  mean  anything,  cancel 
1  each  other  out  precisely  on  the  line  of  equality.  “The 
S  whole  orchestra  is  used  with  almost  more  than  the 
I  composer’s  usual  adroitness.”  What  did  the  writer  really 
B  mean?  More  adroitness?  No,  not  quite.  Less?  No,  more 
5  than  that.  The  composer’s  usual  adroitness?  We  can 
g  only  guess,  not  having  been  taken  fully  into  the  writer’s 
1  confidence.  “Direct  intervention,  if  it  had  been  success- 
g  ful,  would  have  been  almost  less  harmful  than  failure.” 

J  Perhaps  less  harmful  would  have  made  the  sense  aimed 
1  at  and  missed. 

M  4t 

I  “  ‘Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead,’  the  poet 
1  wrote  .  .  In  this  case,  the  poet  was  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

3  and  referring  to  him  simply  as  the  poet,  in  the  favored 
1  device  of  editorialists,  leaves  the  impression  that  (a)  the 
J  writer  did  not  remember  who  wrote  the  line  and  could 
1  not  be  bothered  to  look  it  up;  (b)  he  did  not  remember 
i  and  does  not  know  how  to  look  it  up;  (c)  there  was  only 
I  one  poet,  who  was  responsible  for  all  the  poesy  in  Eng- 
a  lish  literature;  or  (d)  the  writer  thinks  so.  If  a  man 
I  is  worth  quoting,  he  deserves  the  dignity  of  naming, 

1  unless  he  happens  to  be  the  great  Anon. 
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Teletypesetter?. .“sets”  more  type... in  less  time 


When  your  linecasting  machines  are  equipped  with 
Teletypesetter  you  get  more  galleys  of  type  per  hour. 
TTS*  operates  linecasting  machines  at  the  peak  of  their 
rated  capacities,  producing  two  or  even  three  times  the 
output  of  manually  operated  machines. 

In  the  Fairchild  TTS  system,  touch  typists  punch 
tape  on  a  Perforator  having  a  typewriter-like  keyboard. 
Experienced  operators  can  punch  tape  at  the  rate  of  400 


or  more  11  to  12  pica,  justified  lines  per  hour.  This 
perforated  tape  is  then  fed  into  an  Operating  Unit  at¬ 
tached  beneath  the  linecasting  machine  keyboard  and 
type  is  cast  automatically. 

For  thirty  years  Teletypesetter  has  been  making 
newspaper  linecasting  more  efficient,  and  it’s  been  sav¬ 
ing  money,  too.  Most  papers  increase  type  production 
while  cutting  composition  costs  40%  or  more  with  TTS* ! 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

DIVISION  Of 

FAIKHIID  CAMIKA  AND  INSTKUMeNT  COUP. 
OisIricI  OIRcei; 

Eailch«>l*r,  N.  Y.  •  LotAngcUs  •  Atlanta  •  Chicago 
Ovtrstasi  Amsttrdam,  Th«  N«th«rland> 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipmanl,  D«pl.  FCE  8S 
Fairchild  Oriv*.  Plainviaw,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

PImm  sand  ma  a  fro#  copy  of  "Moro  Typo  in  lost  Tim#.’ 


PLBLIC  RELATIONS: 


How  60- Y ear  Old  Firm 
Changed  Its  Name 


AMERICAN  STEEL 
FOUNDRIES 


By  RolMTt  B.  McIntyre 

How  does  a  60-year  old  com¬ 
pany  which,  through  mergers 
and  acquisitions,  has  outgrowm 
its  name,  go  about  changing  its 
name? 

American  Steel  Foundries, 
Chicago,  is  doing  it  via  full- 
page  ads  in  newspapers  and 
business  publications,  announc¬ 
ing:  “American  Steel  Foundries 
is  changing  its  name  to  Amsted 
Industries.” 

A  series  of  seven  ads  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  run  in  the  Wall  Street 
Jourtial  and  in  dailies  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
After  the  initial  series,  newspa¬ 
per  ads  will  be  reduced  to  half 
pages. 

Keasun  for  Change 

Warren  Logelin,  Amsted’s  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations,  said 
stockholders  approved  the 
change  in  name  on  Jan.  23. 

“What  was  wrong  with 
American  Steel  Foundries  as  a 
name?”  Mr.  Logelin  said.  “It 
had  been  used  since  1902  and 
was  well-known  and  respected. 
But,  simply,  the  name  was  do¬ 
ing  only  half  a  job  for  the  com- 
))any.  A  dozen  years  age,  the 
steel  foundries  had  accounted 
for  92 '/f  of  the  business.  Today, 
only  nine  of  the  24  plants  are 
steel  foundries,  accounting  for 
509E  of  the  $106,000,000  annual 
sales. 

The  other  plants  are  engaged 
in  manufacturing  and  process¬ 
ing  component  parts  for  a  broad 
segment  of  industry.  With  new 
acquisitions  on  the  fire,  Ameri¬ 
can  Steel  Foundries  manage¬ 
ment  felt  a  name  change  was 


essential  for  future  growth. 

First  step  was  taken  last 
spring  when  ASF  retained  Lip- 
pincott  &  Margulies,  Inc.,  indus¬ 
trial  designers  and  marketing 
consultants,  through  its  subsidi¬ 
ary,  Names,  Inc.,  to  explore 
name  possibilities. 

Designers  looked  for  a  de- 
seriptive  name,  but  ran  into  a 
snag.  Many  of  the  good  descrip¬ 
tive  names  are  not  available. 
Legally,  they  belong  to  some¬ 
body  else. 

“Of  the  13  most  promising 
candidates  in  this  category  sent 
for  legal  screening,”  Mr.  Loge¬ 
lin  said,  ‘six  were  already  in 
use,  and  the  other  seven  were 
too  close  for  comfort  to  exist¬ 
ing  names.  Words,  descriptive 
of  the  steel  industry,  such  as 
‘basic,’  ‘diversified’  or  ‘dynamic’ 
had  to  be  ruled  out.” 

‘Griffin’  Considered 

The  second  approach  was  to 
personal  natnes.  Here,  a  leading 
contender  stood  out.  It  was  the 
family  name  of  Griffin,  used  for 
many  years  by  one  of  the  ASF 
divisions,  and  one  that  belonged 
to  the  company. 

“This  name  got  as  far  as  test 
marketing,  and,  though  it  had 
favorable  imagery,  many  people 
connected  Griffin  w’ith  shoe  pol¬ 
ish.”  Mr.  Logelin  said. 

Initials  were  rejected. 

“Using  ASF  would  still  con¬ 
note  American  Steel  Foundries, 
and,  consequently,  would  accom¬ 
plish  nothing,”  Mr.  Logelin  ex¬ 
plained.  “Besides,  it  chanced 
being  confused  with  AMF,  and 
to  promote  a  brand  new  set  of 
initials  in  today’s  overloaded 
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communications  system  is  an 
arduous  and  often  catastrophic 
job.” 

20(1  Names  (irealed 

Mr.  Logelin  said  the  most 
promising  names  began  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  fabricated  or 
coined  category.  More  than  200 
names  were  created,  one  of 
which  was  Amsted.  Then,  to 
be  sure  that  no  fabricated  name 
was  being  overlooked,  the  de¬ 
signers  turned  to  computer 
analysis. 

“Giving  the  machine  a  set 
‘A’  as  a  first  letter,  and  14 
vowels  and  consonants  to  de¬ 
velop  various  combinations  with, 
the  computer  spewed  out  more 
than  3,000  names  including 
“Asted”  and  “Amstef.” 

An  extra  plus  for  “Amsted,” 
besides  carrying  the  “American” 
equity  was  that  the  “ted”  stood 
for  transportation  equipment  di¬ 
vision,  the  company’s  biggest 
area  of  operation. 

According  to  Mr.  Logelin,  the 
big  question  was:  What  would 
the  public  think  of  a  company 
with  the  name  of  Amsted? 

He  said  that  to  find  out,  L&M 
designers  tested  the  name  by 
interviewing  150  business  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  Chicago,  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  New  York.  They  were 
asked,  first,  if  they  had  ever 
heard  of  the  company,  and  what 
they  thought  of  the  company 
on  the  basis  of  the  name  alone. 

“Most  of  the  executives 
thought  the  company  was  in 
electronics,  industrial  manufac¬ 
turing,  utilities,  mining  or  con¬ 
sumer  goods,”  Mr.  Logelin  said. 
“They  imagined  it  as  a  large 
company,  diversified,  progres¬ 
sive  and  on  a  sound  financial 
basis  —  a  good  growth  com¬ 
pany.” 

Amsted,  then,  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  designers,  with  “In¬ 
dustries”  added  to  further  sup¬ 
port  its  image  of  a  diversified, 
large  company. 

Accordingly,  Amsted  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.,  is  the  name  of  the 
parent  company.  Subsidiaries, 
initially,  will  be  American  Steel 
Foundries,  Inc.,  Diamond  Chain 


Company,  Pipe  Line  Ser  ice 
Corp.,  Griffin  Wheel  Comp  tiy, 
Griffin  Steel  Foundries,  Id., 
and  South  Bend  Lathe,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

NEW  PR  STUDY  GOURSI 

New  York  chapter  of  he 
Public  Relations  Society  of 
America  is  taking  up  12  toj'  cs 
in  a  new  12  weeks’  study  coin  se 
starting  Feb.  26.  Among  th.  m 
are:  “The  Paradoxical  Environ¬ 
ment  of  PR”,  “Interpreting 
Social  Change”,  ‘‘The  Total 
Marketing  Concept”,  “Creativ¬ 
ity”,  “International  Affairs’’, 
“Ethics”,  the  “Responsibilities 
of  Financial  Communication” 
and  “Political  and  Civic  Parti¬ 
cipation.”  Meetings  will  start  at 
6:30  P.M.  on  consecutive  Mon¬ 
days  at  the  Carnegie  Institute, 
New  York.  Registration  fee  is 
$40. 

*  *  « 

D-A-Y  APPOINTMENTS 

Dudley  -.Anderson- Yutzy,  New 
Y'ork  PR  firm,  announc^  this 
week  expansion  of  its  field  serv¬ 
ice  staff  and  four  executive  ap¬ 
pointments.  Those  named  are: 
Thomas  Balmer,  account  execu¬ 
tive;  Harold  F.  Kierce,  account 
editor;  Thomas  F.  Moore,  spe¬ 
cial  projects  supervisor;  and 
Warren  Phillips,  account  execu¬ 
tive. 

D-A-Y  also  announced  it  had 
made  additions  to  its  staff  of 
nation-wide  field  reps  who  cover 
39  major  cities. 

*  *  * 

PERSONAL  NOTES 
ME21RILL  C.  Phillips,  a  di¬ 
rector  and  vicepresident  of  John 
Moynahan  &  Co.,  Inc.,  named 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
firm  which  he  joined  in  1955. 

*  *  * 

Jambs  P.  O’Neill,  motion  pic¬ 
ture  publicist  and  tv  writer  — 
named  director  of  publicity  for 
the  1962  Seattle  World’s  Fair. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  J.  Costello,  on  the 
financial  news  staff  of  the  New 

York  Herald  Tribune  for  15 

years  before  going  into  PR  work 
—  now  with  Doremus  &  Com¬ 
pany’s  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment. 

*  *  * 

Richard  K.  Coluns  —  from 
sports  publicity  director  of 
Hardin-Simmons  University  to 
account  executive  with  Paul  Rid¬ 
ings  Public  Relations,  Fort 
Worth.  He  is  a  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Pampa  (’Tex.) 
Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

Michael  Holmberg  —  from 
music  critic  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press  to  the  Lando  Ad- 
,  vertising  Agency  as  account 
manager  in  the  public  relations 
division. 
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Sound  like  an  almost  impossible  statement?  Newspapers  are  doing 
just  that... every  day.  The  answer. . .Wood  Super  Flongs  (one- 
piece,  no-pack  mat)  originated  and  developed  by  Wood  Flong  for 
the  newspaper  industry. 

Wood  Super  Flongs  produce  plates  with  adequate  space  depth 
...save  routing  time ...  replating  for  late  news  is  speeded  up... 
printing  is  sharp . . .  clean. 

These  time  saving  advantages  of  Wood  Super  Flongs  add  up  to 
a  more  economical  mechanical  operation  in  your  plant. 


AT  WOOD  FLONG  .  . .  SERVICE  .  .  .  RESEARCH  .  .  .  DEVELOPMENT 


ONE-PIECE  SUPER  FLONG  no-pack  mat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  551  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  7-2950 
SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


PROMOTION 


whether  or  not  the  center  has  a  overprinted  the  lower  comer  of 


Depth  Market  Study 
Spies  On  Readers 


By  George  Wilt 

The  Sixth  Quinquennial  Sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Detroit  Market,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
NeWH,  has  more  to  distinguish 
it  than  a  title  full  of  Q’s.  Quin¬ 
quennial,  incidentally,  means 
every  five  years.  W e  looked  it  up. 

The  current  market  study  of 
the  Motor  City  goes  into  con¬ 
siderably  more  detail  than  pre¬ 
vious  surveys,  furnishing  a  peep¬ 
ing  Tom’s  eye  view  of  residents 
of  the  area,  and  readers  of  the 
News. 

It  charts,  for  in.stance,  age 
distribution  for  1960  vs.  1960  in 
Metropolitan  Detroit.  The  study 
shows  that  one-third  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  is  less  than  15  years  of 
age,  and  only  7%  is  over  65. 

Racial  origins  of  residents  of 
Detroit  and  the  metropolitan 
area  are  presented,  and  a  break¬ 
down  by  family  income  of  each 
racial  group.  A  colorful  map 
pinpoints  residential  areas  by 
income  group,  too.  Income 
groups  are  presented  by  occupa¬ 
tion  of  head  of  the  family,  and 
by  education.  Home  owners  are 
compared  with  renters,  and 
dwellings  are  presented  in  break¬ 
downs  showing  type  of  struc¬ 
ture,  heating  fuel,  home  value 
and  monthly  rent. 

Suburban  areas  come  under 
close  scrutiny  in  the  study,  with 
data  included  for  Birmingham, 
Dearborn,  Grosse  Pointes,  Lin¬ 
coln  Park,  Livonia,  Pontiac, 
Roseville,  ^yal  Oak,  St.  Clair 
Shores  and  Warren. 

Comparison  of  home  coverage 


MORE 


NEWSPAPERS  USE 


METRO 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 

THAN  ALL  OTHER 
SIMILAR  SERVICES 


BECAUSE 


.  .  .  Metro  does  MORE 
to  help  newspapers 
sell  MORE  advertising. 


of  Detroit  newspapers  is 
eluded  in  the  research. 

Inside  Info 

Newspaper  coverage  informa¬ 
tion  is  broken  down  many  ways, 
showing  occupation  and  age  of 
family  heads,  age  of  wife,  edu¬ 
cation  and  racial  origins. 

Data  on  automobile  ownership 
gets  a  thorough  going  over.  Per¬ 
centage  of  newspaper  coverage 
by  paper  is  shown  for  car  own¬ 
ers  by  number  of  cars,  standard, 
compact  or  foreign,  by  body  style 
(of  car,  that  is),  by  model  year, 
whether  new  or  used,  with  or 
without  radio,  and  by  make. 

Study  of  appliance  ownership 
is  ecjually  detailed.  Percentage 
of  weekday  coverage  by  the  De¬ 
troit  newspapers  is  shown  by 
owners  of  radios,  televisions 
(both  color  and  black-and-white) 
.sewing  machines,  garbage  dis- 
po.sals,  incinerators,  dehumidi¬ 
fiers,  washers  and  dryers,  and 
many  other  types  of  appliance. 

Beer,  wine  and  liquor  pur^ 
chases  are  shown  by  type. 
Amounts  spent  for  food  are  pre¬ 
sented,  and  vacation  and  recrea¬ 
tion  preferences  listed.  People 
remodeling  their  homes  are 
broken  down  by  the  amount 
spent,  with  percentages  of  cov¬ 
erage  by  each  paper.  Savings 
account  depositors,  bank,  credit 
union  and  savings  &  loan  share¬ 
holders  are  also  tabulated. 

Shopping  Data 

Two  maps  show  locations  of 
shopping  centers,  indicate 


METRO 


80  Maditon  Av«. 
N«w  York,  N.  T. 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 


Invectlgate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  Invested 
in  Australia. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  marksting, 
advsrtising,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 
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department  store,  and  tell  the  the  photo, 
gross  floor  area.  According  to 
the  study,  shoppers  make  21 
trips  to  the  downtown  central 
business  district  for  every  trip 
they  make  outside  the  metro 
area,  with  three  out  of  ten  com¬ 
ing  downtown  at  least  once  a 
month. 

Families  in  the  metropolitan 
area  who  own  appliances  are 
broken  down  by  make  and  brand 
for  each  appliance.  Grocery 
shopping  is  shown  by  name  of 
food  chain. 

The  52-page  report  was  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  News  by  Market 
Opinion  Research  Co.,  an  in¬ 
dependent,  Detroit-based  re¬ 
search  firm.  The  published  data 
consists  of  information  most 
frequently  requested  by  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  other  organizations. 

Statistical  data  derived  from  the 
survey  but  not  published  in  the 
report  is  available  from  the 
News  on  request  by  writing  the 
promotion  and  research  depart¬ 
ment. 

*  *  « 

ALICE-ISH — Booksellers  and 
publishers  got  a  couple  of 
chuckles  as  they  were  pitchefl 
for  space  in  the  recent  New 
York  Time  ft  Book  Section.  A 
tongue  -  in  -  cheek  take-off  on 
Lewis  Carroll,  in  verse,  at  that 
— made  the  ad  sales  easy.  The 
title:  “Me  gimble  in  the  wabe? 

Indeed!”  Light  line  illustrations 
in  off-beat  red  and  orange  com¬ 
bination  by  Lou  Silverstein 
added  the  proper  irreverent 
impetus  to  the  folder,  too. 

Here’s  a  sample  of  copy-writer 
Shep  Kahn’s  lyrics: 

Me  gimble  in  the  wabe? 

Indeed! 

I  have  no  time,  and  time  I 
need. 

It’s  time  to  sell  my  books, 
my  dears. 

It’s  time  to  join  the 
profiteers. 

What?  Gimble?  Gamble? 

Grumble?  No! 

That’s  not  the  way  I  hoe 
my  row. 

I  use  the  Times  to  adver¬ 
tise. 

To  keep  my  sales  curve  on 
the  rise. 

Get  the  idea?  Advertisers 
did. 

*  *  « 

CROWD  SCENE— Good  tim¬ 
ing  and  demonstrated  on  New 
Year’s  Day  when  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette 
published  a  page-dominating 
photo  of  the  Rose  Bowl,  packed 
to  capacity.  Copy  was  short  and 
to  the  point:  “150,000  people 
...  1%  Rose  Bowls  Full  by  the 
Telegram  and  Gazette  every 
weekday.  This  is  Central  New 
England’s  powerful  buying  force 
that  responds  to  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.”  A  rsd  and  green 
rosebud,  pennant  and  football 


CASH  OR  LUNCH— A  little 
promotion  ad  from  the  Burling¬ 
ton,  (Vt.)  Free  Press  presents 
ad  folks  with  an  interesting 
alternative.  Copy  in  the  ad  asks 
advertisers  and  admen  to  visit 
the  paper’s  office  and  make  a 
random  selection  from  the  phone 
book,  asking  “Do  you  read  the 
Free  Press?”  A  negative  reply 
gets  the  caller  a  $1,000  bill, 
while  a  “yes”  gets  the  caller  a 
lunch  in  the  paper’s  private 
dining  room. 

«  *  * 

MAN  O’  YEAR  —  August  A. 
Busch,  Jr.,  president  of  An¬ 
heuser-Busch  was  presented  the 
1961  Man  of  the  Year  Award 
by  the  St  Louis  Globe  Democrat 
in  recognition  of  outstanding 
and  unparalleled  services  to  the 
city.  Mr.  Busch  is  the  seventh 
recipient  of  the  annual  award. 
An  entire  Sunday  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  Magazine  was  devoted  to 
the  story  of  his  life  and  accom¬ 
plishments. 

*  *  * 

REPORT  —  The  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News-Call  Bulletin  used  a 
full-page  in-i>aper  ad  as  an  an¬ 
nual  report,  summarizing  1961’s 
accomplishments  by  the  paper 
in  the  area  of  community  serv¬ 
ice  and  enterprise. 

*  *  * 

COMPARISON  —  Magazine 
and  newspaper  circulation  are 
compared  in  39  Virginia  Coxm- 
ties  of  the  Metropolitan  Rich¬ 
mond  area  in  a  recent  study 
made  by  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  and  News  Leader. 
While  the  newspapers  show 
93%  unduplicated  family  cover¬ 
age,  the  median  for  14  leading 
magazines  is  9%.  Reader’s 
Digest  led  the  magazine  pack 
with  26.7%  coverage  of  families 
in  the  metropolitan  area. 

«  «  « 

SPORTS — A  folder  from  the 
Miltoaukee  Sentinel  announces 
the  1962  Sports,  Boat  and  Vaca¬ 
tion  Show  Section,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
the  nine-day  show,  March  18. 
'The  show  itself,  billed  as 
“America’s  Greatest  Sports 
Show,”  is  operated  by  the 
Sentinel. 

• 

His  First  Novel 

Philadelphia 
“Barbara,”  a  first  novel  by 
Wayne  Robinson,  amusement 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  was  published  last  week  by 
Doubleday.  “Barbara”  is  an 
M-4  Sherman  tank  of  World 
War  II.  Mr.  Robinson  served  as 
Battalion  historian  and  assistant 
tank  driver  with  a  battalion  on 
the  Western  front  beginning  on 
D-Day. 
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There’s  more  to 


New  Elngland  than 


lights  along  the  shore 
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N«w  England  Connell,  Ine.  ■  Boston  Light 


THIS  MESSAGE  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS: 

MAINE 

Rangor  Daily  News  (m),  Portland  Press-Herald  (m), 
Portland  Express  (k),  I’ortland  Telegram  (s) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
CoiKord  Monitor-Patriot  (e) 

VERMONT 

liarre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (e), 

Bennington  Banner  (e),  Burlington  Free  Press  (m), 

Rutland  Herald  (m) 

MASSACHL’SETIS 

Boston  Cilobe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enteqjrise  &  Times  (e),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Ciardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle- Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e), 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e), 
Taunton  (iazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (e), 
Worcester  Telegram  (m&s),  Worcester  (iazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (e). 

Providence  Bulletin  (e).  Providence  Journal  (m&s), 
Wcx>ns<x;ket  Call  (e) 

CONNECTICUT 

Ansonia  Sentinel  (e),  Bridgeport  Post  (s), 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bristol  Press  (e), 

Hartford  Courant  (m),  Hartford  Courant  (s), 

Hartford  Times  (e),  Meriden  Record  8c  Journal  (m8ce), 
Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e). 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m),  New  Haven  Register  (e8cs), 
Norwich  Bulletin  (m8^),  Torrington  Register,  (e), 

Waterbury  Republican  8c  American  (m8ce), 

Waterbury  Republican  (m8cs) 


New  England’s  bountiful  economy 
results  in  better  living,  more  spending! 

New  England’s  pcx)l  of  skilled  craftsmen— plus  scientists  and 
engineers— is  proving  an  important  factor  in  the  area’s 
clevelojMnent.  “If  the  country'  as  a  whole  prcxluced  as  much 
inc'ome  per  square  mile,  the  national  income  would  be  raised 
to  about  three  times  the  current  income  of  the  country,” 
reported  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  the  President. 
And  no  other  region  is  so  diversified. 

Local  impact  of  newspapers  sell 
New  England’s  big  spenders 

As  the  lighthouses  along  New  England’s  coast  direct  the  ships 
at  sea,  the  region’s  fine  newspapers  guide  the  buying 
habits  of  this  area  with  the  nation’s  highest  standard  of 
living.  Nearly  100%  coverage  provides  an  efiBcient,  low-c*ost 
sales  beacon,  directed  to  able-to-buy  customers, 
through  outstanding  local  newspapers. 


Sell  your  products  and 
services  in  New  England 
through  these  newspapers. 


varm  sincere  witty  understaoidi  3 
courageous  entertaining  patif 1 
intelligent  ^tious  pert  i 


The  adjectives  above  are  applied  to  Ann  Landers’  col¬ 
umn  by  the  5 1 5  enthusiastic  editors  now  subscribing  to 
it  — sentiments  warmly  echoed  among  their  more  than 
25  million  readers. 

Teachers,  doctors  of  medicine  and  psychiatry,  social 
workers  and  clergymen  of  every  denomination  say  Ann 
Landers  is  tops— and  that’s  where  she  shows  up  in  sur¬ 
vey  after  survey. 


Starting  with  26  newspapers  in  1955,  the  superlative 
Ann  Landers’  column  has  since  attracted  489  more. 
Today,  readers  of  5 1 5  newspapers  eagerly  await  it,  read 
it,  clip,  carry  and  discuss  it. 

Heighten  reader  interest  in  your  newspaper  with  this 
absorbing  column !  Write  today  for  samples,  rates  and 
availability. 
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SUN-TIMES 


DAILY  NEWS 


FAIRCHILD 

n  e  w  s 


Miss  Ermina  Stimson,  fashion  edi¬ 
tor  of  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY, 
is  busy  with  her  pencil  and  sketch 
pad  in  Jamaica.  She  is  seeing,  writ-  j 
ing  and  illustrating  what  they  are  i 
wearing  in  the  sunny  resorts.  She’ll  j 
go  over  to  Nassau  and  Palm  Beach  j 
to  complete  her  reports. 


While  attending  the  convention  of  , 
the  National  As-sn.  of  Retail  Cloth-  j 
iers  &  Furnishers  in  Washington  ! 
next  week.  Bill  Ullmann  and  Stanley  i 
Gellers,  associate  editors  of  MEN’S 
WEAR  Magazine,  will  stage  a  spe¬ 
cial  program  of  men’s  fashion  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  consumer  fashion 
press.  They  developed  the  fashion 
presentation  at  the  request  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Men’s  and  ; 
Boys’  Wear.  I 


Some  highlights  from  the  last  six 
months  of  ’61  circulation  records 
established  by  Fairchild  publications 
indicates  that  SUPERMARKET 
NEWS  showed  a  1.100  gain  and  a 
big  renewal  percentage  increase  of 
five  per  cent;  FOOTWE.XR  NEWS 
reached  a  new  high;  WOMEN’S 
WEAR  DAILY  hit  a  peak  last  No¬ 
vember  and  closed  out  the  year  with 
the  highest  circulation  in  its  histoiy; 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  broke  the 
barrier  with  its  highest  total  for  any 
analyzed  issue — 23.593. 


Donals  S.  Mackey  has  been  named  ^ 
sportswear  editor  of  D.AILY  NEWS  i 
RECORD,  succeeding  jack  Hersch-  j 
lag,  who  resigned  to  join  Buena  '■ 
Vista  Distribution  Co.,  distributor  , 
of  Walt  Disney  Productions.  Mr. 
Mackey  had  been  editor  of  the  boys’  j 
wear  section.  ! 


Now  on  the  masthead  of  MEN’S 
WEAR  Magazine  are  Henry  Hecker, 
who  has  b^n  named  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Anthony  Merc.atante,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor. 


More  names  in  the  news:  Walter 
Mathews  is  leaving  the  New  York 
news  staff  of  ELECTRONIC  NEWS 
to  join  Fairchild’s  .San  Francisco 
bureau  for  the  paper.  The  following 
have  been  added  to  the  list  of  news 
gatherers  for  Fairchild  throughout 
the  world:  Tony  Maddox,  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Ga.;  Miss  Shannon  O’Neil, 
Honolulu;  Martin  Meadows,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.;  Robert  Singhause.  Car¬ 
mel,  Cal.;  Vohen  Varjabedian, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications^  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

PaMitfcars  of 

Daily  Naws  Racerd.  Woman's  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waokly, 
Man's  Woar  Elactronic  Naws,  Rooks, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


Spot  News  Awards 
To  3  in  Hudson  County 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 

A  Union  City  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch  reporter  and  two  Bayonne 
Times  reporters  have  won  prizes 
for  spot  news  reporting  in  the 
annual  contest  for  competitive 
excellence  conducted  by  the  Hud¬ 
son  County  Press  Club. 

First  place  went  to  Robert 
Adams,  Hudson  Dispatch,  for 
his  story  of  a  father-son  rescue 
team  who  saved  a  boy  and  a 
baby  sitter  from  a  fire. 

Coverage  of  a  gas  explosion 
and  fire  in  an  industrial  area 
won  second  prize  for  Barry 
Facter  of  the  Times. 

Charles  K.  Sergis,  of  the 
Times,  was  awarded  third  place 
for  his  story  of  a  summertime 
IKilitical  excursion  to  Rye  Beach. 

Judges  were  Murray  Weiss, 
executive  editor  of  the  Neiv 
York  Herald  Tribune,  John 
Luter,  president  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Club;  and  Eugene  Hamp- 
son,  managing  editor  of  the 
Plainfield  Courier  .Vcir.s. 

• 

Don  Holland,  local  display 
advertising  hardlines  account 
representative,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune  —  to 
Star  and  Tribune’s  national  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 

*  «  « 

Mark  Shepard,  Wisconsin 
newsman  —  to  editor.  Spring 
Valley  (Minn.)  Tribtine,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Robert  Lind,  now  pub¬ 
lisher,  Larimore  (N.  D.)  Pio¬ 
neer. 

*  *  « 

Norman  A.  Holen,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Thief  River  Falls  (Minn.) 
Times  for  31  years  —  retired. 
He  is  succeeded  by  Marvin 
Lundin,  former  editor  of  the 
Warren  (Minn.)  Sheaf. 

*  *  * 

JULiEN  C.  Gingras,  former 
Wisconsin  weekly  publisher  — 
to  director  of  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  Morris  (Minn.)  Sun 
and  Tribtine. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Tienan  —  to  editor. 
Golden  Valley  (Minn.)  Subur¬ 
ban  Press,  Minneapolis  Subur¬ 
ban  Newspapers,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Howard  W.  BLAKBa^Y,  business 
manager,  Rochester  (Minn.) 
Post-Bulletin  —  retired  after 
33  years  as  an  employe  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  daily. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Marvin  Jacobson  — 
succeeds  Mrs.  Clyde  Hansen  as 
I  editor.  Lake  Lillian  (Minn.) 

I  Crier. 

*  *  « 

'  David  W.  Hoster,  Taylor 
I  Press  —  elected  president  of  the 
I  Texas  Associate  Press  Man- 
I  aging  Editors  Association. 


personal 


Booklet  Contains 
Editorial  Collection 

Brandon,  Man. 

On  the  occasion  of  its  80th 
anniversary,  the  Brandon  Sun 
has  published  a  booklet  contain¬ 
ing  a  selection  of  editorials 
written  by  Lubor  J.  Zink,  editor 
of  the  editorial  page. 

Lewis  D.  Whitehead,  publisher, 
says  in  a  foreword:  “Though  a 
collection  of  editorials,  written 
under  constant  pressure  of  daily 
newspaper  work,  the  book  has  a 
central  theme  and  a  continuity 
of  argument.  It  purports  to  show 
that  while  our  affluent,  yet  deeply 
disturbed  society  pays  lip  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  idealistic  philosophy 
of  individualism,  our  practice  of 
greedy  materialism  pushes  us 
relentlessly  to  the  precipice  of 
collectivistic  regimentation.” 

The  title  of  the  booklet  is 
“Under  a  Mushroom  Cloud.” 


2  On  Bank  Boartl 

Greenville,  S.  C. 

Two  newspaper  executives 
have  been  added  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  South  Carolina 
National  Bank.  They  are  J.  Kelly 
Sisk,  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Greenville  News-Pied¬ 
mont  Company,  and  Ambrose  G. 
Hampton,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  State- 
Record  Company,  Columbia.  The 
bank  earned  $3.41  on  each  share 
of  $5  par  value  in  1961.  It  has 
resources  in  excess  of  $310 
million. 


AFRAID  HE'LL  SEE  HIS  SHADOW 


GROUNDHOG'S  FRIEND— K.n- 
dall  Vinlroux  became  editorial 
cartoonist  for  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette  on  Feb  I,  1922, 
and  his  first  cartoon  was  about 
Groundhog  Day.  The  above,  which 
appeared  in  the  Gazette  on  Feb. 
2,  1962,  was  his  40th  groundhog 
cartoon. 


Bert  Donovan  —  to  manager 
of  the  Montreal  national  adver¬ 
tising  office  of  Thomson  News- 
pai>ers  Ltd.,  Toronto.  He  suc¬ 
cess  R.  G.  Peddie,  moved  to 
Toronto  headquarters  as  man¬ 
ager  of  national  advertising. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Gallagher,  advertising 
staffer  of  Elmira  newspaper.^. 
New  York,  since  1951;  —  to 
general  advertising  manager, 
Elmira  Star-Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Harold  Greer,  political  writer 
and  foreign  editor,  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail,  —  to 
an  adviser  and  assistant  to  On¬ 
tario  Liberal  party  leader  John 
Wintermeyer. 

*  *  * 

Devon  Smith,  formerly  finan¬ 
cial  editor,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Tele¬ 
gram  —  to  associate  editor  of 
the  weekly  Financial  Times, 
Montreal.  A.  R.  W.  Yoi'NG,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  paper  —  appointed  an 
associate  ^itor  under  new  own¬ 
ership  of  the  publication.  Robert 
Jamieson,  formerly  with  the 
weekly  Toronto  Financial  Post — 
to  managing  editor,  Financial 
Times. 

*  «  * 

Vincent  Carocci,  UPI  staff, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. — to  AP  Harris¬ 
burg  staff. 

*  *  * 

Charlie  Bruce,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  AP  staffer — transferred 
to  New  York  City. 

*  *  * 

Jamie  Wallace,  Selma  (Ala.) 
Times-Joumal  sports  editor  — 
to  active  duty  with  the  U.  S. 
Army. 

*  •  • 

Don  Martin,  UPI  Bureau 

chief,  Montgomery,  Ala.  —  mar¬ 
ried  Ramona  Allison,  member  of 
his  staff. 

• 

Kenyon  Heads  Firm 
For  Church  Magazine 

Robert  E.  Kenyon  Jr.,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  Maga¬ 
zine  Publishers  Association  and 
former  publisher  of  Printers 

Ink,  has  been  elected  president 
of  a  new  corporation  formed  to 
publish  the  Episcopalian,  month¬ 
ly  magazine  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  The  maga¬ 
zine  was  formerly  published  as 
a  unit  of  the  Episcopal  Church’s 
National  Council. 

Editorial  and  business  offices 
of  the  magazine  will  be  moved 
from  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 
Henry  L.  McCorkle  continues  as 
editor  and  general  manager  of 
the  21-month  old  publication. 
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Mollenhoff  to  Edit 
Official  Hearings  on  tv 


Meiffs  Retires  Robert  W.  Collins,  retail 

After  45  Years  staflf  Miami  (Fla.)  HeraJd  — 

avtuts  jq  advertising  manager,  Coral 

Chicago  Cables  (Fla.)  Times,  a  Herald- 
Merrill  C.  Meigs,  former  Chi-  owned  suburban  weekly.  Murray 
cago  newspaper  publisher,  has  Evans  —  from  Herald  circula- 
retired  as  a  vicepresident  of  tion  department  to  Times  cir- 


,  T.  .  Hearst  (Corporation,  after  45  culation  manager. 

Clark  R.  Mollenhoir,  Wash-  years  with  the  Hearst  organiza-  *  *  • 

ington  reporter  for  Cowles  Pub-  Lee  Roderick,  Utah  State 

lications,  has  been  named  editor  Meigs,  who  is  78,  joined  University  journalism  student — 

and  commentator  of  a  new  na-  the  former  Chicago  Evening  resigned  his  post  as  editor  of 

tional  weekly  television  pro-  /4  mcnVan  in  1917  as  advertising  Student  Life,  campus  newspa- 

gram,  United  States  Hearing  manager.  In  1926  he  became  P®*"*  to  become  regional  corre- 

Highlights.  publisher  of  the  former  Chicago  spondent  in  northern  Utah  for 

-  G.  Bennett  Larson,  originator  Herald  and  Examiner.  He  re-  Associated  Press. 

Kolatinski  Estep  and  producer  of  the  hour-long  turned  to  the  American  in  1933  *  *  • 

show,  was  general  manager  of  as  publisher.  Jack  E.  Larson,  former  re- 

K(da.silLski  NaitlCtl  the  New  York  News’  station  Mr.  Meigs  served  for  two  porter,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Daily 

M  F  ill  CiiKtlc  WPIX  when  it  broadcast  the  years  as  chief  of  the  aircraft  ^Vorld  to  secretary  in  the  fire 

.n.r..  Ill  1  Kefauver  hearings  on  crime  syn-  division  of  the  War  Production  marine  underwriting  de- 

New  Castle,  Pa.  dicates.  Board.  He  became  a  Hearst  partment,  Travelers  Insurance 

Two  staff  changes  have  been  Hearing  Highlights  will  start  vicepresident  in  1942.  The  news-  Companies,  Hartford,  Conn, 

announced  on  the  New  Castle  its  on-the-scene  coverage  of  paper  executive,  for  whom  Meigs  ♦  •  ♦ 

News.  governmental  hearings  Jan.  23  Field  on  Chicago’s  lakefront  is  writer, 

Leonard  Kolasinski  moves  up  when  the  Federal  Communica-  named,  has  been  active  in  de-  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  and 

from  city  editor  to  managing  tions  Commission  opens  its  in-  veloping  Chicago’s  aviation  fa-  —  received  the  first  award 

editor;  George  C.  Estep  sue-  vestigation  in  Washington  of  cilities.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Nursery  Association 


Kolaiinski  Est 

Kolasinski  Nameil 
M.E.  in  New  Castle 


Jack  E.  Larson,  former  re- 


ceeds  Mr.  Kolasinski  as  city  edi-  radio  and  television  network  Chicago  Aero  Commission. 


for  distinguished  service  in  the 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
William  J.  Meehan,  Albany 


tor.  broadcasting.  He  will  continue  to  maintain  horticulture. 

Mr.  Kolasinski  was,  succes-  The  material  will  be  edited  his  office  at  326  W.  Madison  * 

sively,  a  general  assignment  re-  by  Mr.  Mollenhoff,  who  also  will  St.,  in  the  building  which  for  WAS  Veteran  Retires 

porter,  city  hall  reporter  and  provide  off-camera  commentary  years  has  been  the  center  of  "  ^  ^  ’  eicrmi  uriirCT 

labor  reporter  before  being  for  the  highlights.  Hearst  activities  in  Chicago.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

named  city  editor  in  1956.  •  William  J.  Meehan,  Albany 

Mr.  Estep  was  a  general  as-  •  John  Bassett  publisher  of  manager  of  Hearst  Adver- 

signment  reporter,  city  hall  re-  ^  Wasllinirtoii  Beat  the  Toronto  (Ont!)  Telegram—  tising  Service  and  national  ad- 

^rter  then  assistant  city  editor  astllllj^toil  Beat  Progressive  Conservative  vertising  manager  of  the  Al- 

before  leaving  the  News  in  1956  Washington  party  candidate  in  the  Toronto  Ttmes-Union  and  Knieker- 

to  liecome  night  editor,  night  Harry  Brandt  Ayers,  formerly  Spadina  riding  for  the  forth-  hooker  News,  has  retired  after 

make-up  editor  and  copy  editor  with  the  Anniston,  (Ala.)  Star,  coming  Canadian  federal  elec-  newspaper  busi- 

for  Chicago’s  (Ill.)  Aynerican.  and  the  Raleigh,  (N.  C.)  News  tion.  Gene  Robb,  publisher,  said 

He  returned  to  the  News  in  &  Observer,  has  taken  a  position  ♦  •  ♦  Mr.  Meehan  will  continue  as  a 


January  of  this  year. 

Herbert  Brucker,  editor, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  — 
lecturing  at  the  Salzburg  (Aus- 


with  the  Bascomb  Timmons  William  E.  Dickinson,  consuiiani  lor  tiearsi  aqi 
News  Agency  here.  former  reporter,  Hartford  Service. 

•  (Conn.)  Courant  —  appointed  * 

Edward  Hotaung,  former  editorial  director  for  Croft  Edu-  Mexico  Officers 


ness.  Gene  Robb,  publisher,  said 
Mr.  Meehan  will  continue  as  a 
consultant  for  Hearst  Advertis- 


eetur.ng  at  oa.^uuxK  v-u:,-  Saratoaa  Svrinas  cational  Services,  New  London, 

m  Co„„.Mks.G,o=a;.,.n.E.Chap; 

*  *  ;  as  sports  editor  of  the  Teheran  '^N,  former  reporter.  New  Lon- 


Albuquerque 
Robert  L.  Summers,  publisher 


Don  Kirkland  former  staff  Journal,  new  English-language  don  (Conn.)  Evening  Day  —  of  the  Hobbs  News-Sun,  was 

DON  KIRKLAND,  lormer  stan  named  editor.  Professional  elected  president  of  the  New 

nter  for  Los  Angles  (Cahf.)  PUDiicaiion.  ^  ^  ^  Growth  Program  at  Croft.  Clar-  Mexico  Press  Association  for 


writer  for  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Mirror — to  promotion  manager, 
Redondo  Beach  (Calif.)  South 
Bay  Daily  Breeze. 

*  *  * 

Ken  Ford,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
bureau.  United  Press  Intema- 


Piivixr  Mavxtc  ence  L.  CHANDLER  JR.,  former  1962.  First  vicepresident  will  be 

reporter  for  the  Southington  Bill  Mullane,  publisher  of  the 


tional  —  to  Metal  Center  News,  merly  on  Clean  (N.  Y.)  Times 
a  new  trade  magazine  in  New  Herald  —  to  sports  staff,  Elmira 
York.  (N.  Y.)  Sta/r-Gazette. 

*  ♦  ♦  •  ♦  • 

John  J.  Minch,  who  came  to  ®OB  Gassaway,  reporter, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  Waco  (Tex.)  News-Tribune  — 
from  Milwaukee,  where  he  was  to  Associated  Press  Dallas  bu- 
executive  editor  of  Country  reau. 

Beautiful  magazine  —  to  editor  ♦  *  * 

of  Plain  Dealer’s  Saturday  pub-  Jack  Tin^ujy,  public  rela- 
lication.  Better  Living  and  Home  tions  department ,  Southwest- 
Guide.  Telephone  Co.,  Dallas 

♦  *  *  —  returned  to  Fort  Worth 

W.  Hugh  Garner  jr. — joined  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram  as  police 

staff.  Union  Springs  (Ala.)  reporter.  Robert  Hilburn,  Star- 
Herald,  published  by  Mr.  and  Telegram  reporter  —  on  leave 
Mrs.  Hugh  Gamer  Sr.  absence  to  direct  press  rela- 

•  •  *  tions  for  John  (Uonnally,  candi- 

Dee  Harris,  Montgomery  date  for  governor  of  Texas.  Don 

(Ala.)  Advertiser  assistant  Ck)PPEDGE,  former  editor  of  the 
state  editor  —  resigned  to  re-  Brownwood  (Tex.)  BulUtin  — 
turn  to  school.  named  to  Connally’s  press  staff. 
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tnx-  ta  reporter  for  the  Southington  Bill  Mullane,  publisher  oi  the 

YI  (Conn.)  News,  and  reporter-  weekly  Silver  City  Enterprise, 

*  ■  photographer.  Coming  (N.  Y.)  and  second  vicepresident  is  Billie 

William  A.  Burbaum,  for-  —  to  serve  as  an  editor  Holder  of  the  Alamopordo  Da% 

ni., _ /XT  V  \  r: _ for  Croft  Board  Service.  News. 


Bi’rbau.m,  for- 


//  you  ivant  to  reach 
THE  YOUNGER  SET 

Teen-Age  Mail 

By  Dorothy  Ricker 
Does  it  **First-Class,  Speciat* 

Tlih  thr**-a-w**k  eeluiiia  km  r*al  qiMstioM  oskad  by  yoaaq  paopla 
witk  aaswars  and  odvie*  by  eaa  wbo  uadarsfaMb  thaai  aad  s^okt 
tbair  loaqaoqa.  It's  a  tarrMe  mail-pallar. 

kfoy  w(  sa/id  samples? 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 


Tim  Rose,  city  staff,  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Evening  Regis¬ 
ter,  —  to  sports  staff,  sister 
newspaper.  New  Haven  Journal- 
Courier,  succeeding  Milt  Nor¬ 
throp,  shifted  to  Register’s 
sports  staff.  Mr.  Rose  is  son  of 
Jim  Rose,  Register  West  Haven, 
correspondent. 

*  *  * 

Hamilton  B.  Allen,  theater 
editor,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union  —  left  for  Soviet  Russia 
to  cover  the  final  30  days  of 
a  90-day  concert  tour  of  East¬ 
man  Philharmonia  Orchestra  of 
the  University  of  Rochester. 

*  * 

Stan  Benjamin,  chief  of  the 
English  writing  desk.  Agency 
France  Press  —  to  Associated 
Press,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  bureau. 
Dozier  Mobley,  news  photogra¬ 
pher,  United  Press,  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  —  succeeds  W.alter  F. 
Stein,  Pittsburgh  Bureau,  A.P., 
to  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Carl  Apone,  former  writer, 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegrtiph 
and  Post-Gazette  —  to  music 
writer,  Pittsburgh  Press. 

• 

Alex  Warden,  publisher 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune 
and  Leader  —  back  from  Paris 
meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  He  is  the 
only  member  of  the  commission 
from  a  state  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  Payne,  former  editorial 
staffer.  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Democrat  and  Arkansas  Ga¬ 
zette,  and  more  recently  a  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  the  Arkansas 
Democrat  Sunday  Magazine  — 
to  editor,  the  weekly  Arkansas 
Poultry  News. 

*  * 

Writer  for  50  Years 

Quebec 

Charles  Edouard  Parrot,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  Le  Soleil,  was 
honored  recently  by  the  newspa¬ 
per  men’s  syndicate  for  his  50 
years  in  French-Canadian  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Mr.  Parrot,  who  has 
been  with  Le  Soleil  for  25  years, 
was  the  founding  editor  in  190'? 
of  the  first  French-Language 
campus  newspaper  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Ottawa,  L’Intecellc. 

• 

On  Governor’s  StaflF 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Daniel  F.  Barr,  legislative 
correspondent  for  the  Albany 
Times-Union,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  press  secre¬ 
tary  to  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller. 
He  will  receive  $17,176  a  year. 
Mr.  Barr  succeeds  Frank  J. 
Doherty,  who  has  resigned  to 
work  with  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 


Publisher  Retires 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

Walter  A.  MacDonald,  vice- 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Edmonton  Journal  since  1941, 
has  retired.  His  successor  is 
Basil  Dean,  former  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Cal¬ 
gary  Herald. 

Ml'.  MacDonald  has  lieen  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  since  1913.  He  continues 
as  a  director  of  tbe  Southam 
Company  Limited,  proprietor  of 
the  Journal. 


Obituary 


Mrs.  Karnig  Kevorkian,  a 
reporter  and  columnist  for  The 
G  r  o  o  n  g,  Philadelphia’s  only 
Armenian  language  newspaper 
and  wife  of  the  publisher;  re¬ 
cently.  She  was  also  a  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  newspapers  of 
Marseilles,  France,  where  she 
began  her  newspaper  career  as 
a  reporter. 

*  *  ♦ 

T.  Vincent  Mullahy,  46, 
sports  editor.  The  Overseas 
Weekly,  a  newspaper  published 
privately  in  Frankfurt,  Ger¬ 
many,  for  United  States  serv¬ 
icemen;  Feb.  1. 

*  *  ^ 

J.  C.  (Uncle  Jake)  Butts, 
86,  a  Texas  newspaperman  for 
more  than  70  years;  Jan.  28. 
He  began  his  career  with  the 
Tulia  Herald  in  1890,  later 
becoming  editor;  owned  and 
edited  the  Mesquite  Mesquiter 
and  Hillsboro  Evening  Mirror; 
and  was  a  correspondent  for  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

*  <K  * 

William  Hard  Sr.,  83,  roving 
editor  for  the  Reader’s  Digest; 
Jan.  31.  One  of  America’s  pioneer 
news  commentators,  he  was  the 
first  man  to  broadcast  a  daily 
trans-Atlantic  news  series.  He 
once  worked  for  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune,  later  was  a  free¬ 
lance  magazine  writer  in  the  era 
of  muck-raking  journalism, 
joined  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  in  the  late  1920’s, 
and  in  1940  came  to  the  Reader’s 
Digest,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death.  Among  the  survivors 
are  a  son  William  Jr.,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  The  Reader’s 
Digest,  and  Mrs.  Gerard  Lake, 
an  associate  editor  of  the 
Digest’s  Condensed  Book  Club. 

*  «  * 

Henry  Baker  Riley  Sr.,  86, 
editor/publisher,  Somerset  (Pa.) 
Daily  American;  Feb.  1.  Mr. 
Riley  operated  the  Brownsville 
(Pa.)  Telegraph  from  1915  until 
1929  when  he  founded  the  Daily 
American. 


John  Armstrong,  76,  a  news¬ 
paperman  and  former  professor 
of  journalism  at  St.  Bonaven- 
ture  University;  Jan.  26.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  wrote  a 
column  on  international  affairs 
for  the  Olean  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Herald.  He  formerly  worked  as 
a  reporter  on  the  Plattsburgh 
(N.  Y.)  News,  Newburgh 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  News,  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  North  American,  and 
was  city  editor  of  the  Montreal 
(Que.)  Herald  and  Telegraph 
and  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen.  He 
came  to  the  Orlean  Times  in 
1919,  and  in  1932  began  teaching 
journalism,  public  speaking, 
political  science  and  history  at 
St.  Bonaventure.  He  left  the 
university  in  1944,  moving  to  the 
Olean  Times-Herald,  where  he 
remained  on  the  news  staff  until 
1960. 

«  *  ♦ 

George  Tan  Eng  Leong,  36, 
deputy  managing  editor  of  the 
English-language  Straits  Tunes, 
Malaya;  Jan.  28.  He  was  killed 
in  a  highway  accident.  He  was 
due  to  leave  for  England  in  May 
on  a  six-month  Commonwealth 
Press  Union  Fellowship. 

«  «  * 

William  B.  Manley,  61,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Ocean  Press, 
a  subsidiary  of  United  Press 
International,  which  transmits 
news  to  ships  at  sea;  Feb.  4. 
He  liegan  his  career  with  the 
news  service  in  1924. 

*  *  * 

James  B.  Egan,  40,  assistant 
advertising  production  manager. 
New  York  World-Telegram  and 
The  Sun,  and  an  international 
vicepresident  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild;  Feb.  2.  He 
joined  the  World-Telegram  in 
1937. 

*  ♦  * 

Max  Rockman,  73,  retired 
subscription  manager.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  Feb.  3.  He  re¬ 
tired  from  the  Herald  Tribune 
three  weeks  ago  after  43  years 
of  service  with  the  newspaper, 
as  circulation,  promotion  and 
subscription  manager. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Jerome  A.  Streem,  37, 
Cleveland  dentist  who  wrote  a 
dental  column  for  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer;  recently. 
«  *  « 

Eugene  Rhian,  85,  associated 
with  11  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for 
more  than  56  years,  and  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Elkton 
(S.  D.)  Record  for  20  years; 
Jan.  31.  He  sold  the  Record  in 
1948,  and  in  1952  retired  to 
Hattiesburg,  Miss.  A  son,  Clin- 
toon  Rhian,  is  employed  on  the 
Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  .Argus 

Leader,  and  a  grandson,  Eugene 
Gandrau,  is  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Laurel  (Miss.) 
Leader-Call. 


Henry  R.  Sisson,  68,  artist 
and  former  art  critic,  Provub  ce 
(R.  I.)  Journal  Bulletin;  Fell.  1, 

*  *  * 

Louis  D.  Felsheim,  75,  j.  b- 
lisher,  Brandon  (Ore.)  H’e.sb  .71 
World  since  1912,  and  former 
publisher  of  the  Nnwpa  (Idaho) 
Record;  recently. 

*  *  * 

T.  Collier  Rhoads,  61,  .staff 
writer,  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times 
Herald,  and  former  publisher, 
Boyertown  (Pa.)  Tunes;  re¬ 
cently. 

*  *  * 

W.  Peter  .MacDonald,  17, 
director  of  public  relations  for 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  formerly  a 
reporter  for  the  Yonkers  (N.  Y.) 
Herald  Statesman,  White  Plains 
(N.  Y.)  Reporter  Dispatch,  and 
former  chief  of  the  Indianapolis 
bureau.  Associated  Press;  Jan. 
30.  He  died  from  injuries 
suffered  in  a  car-truck  collision. 

«  *  * 

David  W.  Calvert,  66,  who 
retired  two  years  ago  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Me.sa  (Ariz.)  Daily 
Tribune  and  Weekly  Mesa;  Jan. 
27.  He  formerly  was  country 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald, 
and  co-publisher  of  the  Oxnard 
(Calif.)  Press-Courier. 

m  *  * 

Barney  Yanofsky.  62.  editor 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  National  Magazine,  and 
formerly  a  reporter  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Fremont 

(Neb.)  Tribune;  Jan.  30.  He 

joined  the  VFW  National  staff 
in  1926. 

*  *  * 

Sam  B.  McCool,  58.  general 
information  manager,  Michigan 
Bell  Telephone  Company, 
formerly  Lansing,  Mich.,  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Associated 
Press,  and  once  with  newspapers 
in  Los  Angeles,  Texas  and 
Tampico.  Mexico;  Jan.  29.  He 
joined  Michigan  Bell  in  1939 
and  was  named  general  informa¬ 
tion  manager  in  1950. 

*  *  * 

Ethel  Mockler  Samuelson, 
71,  former  public  relations 
woman  in  New  York,  and  a 
former  renorter  on  the  New 
York  World;  Jan.  29. 

*  «  * 

C.  R.  Srinivason,  72,  editor/ 
publisher  of  Swedesamitran, 
southern  India’s  oldest  Tamil- 
language  daily;  Jan.  29.  He  had 
been  president  of  the  Indian 
Newspaper  Editors  Conference 
and  other  publishing  societies, 
and  was  an  influential  figure  in 
Indian  journalism  for  nearly  30 
years.  In  1948,  he  was  the  lead¬ 
ing  negotiator  with  Reuters  for 
the  establishment  of  India’s 
national  news  agency.  Press 
Trust  of  India. 
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HEADLINE  NEWS  from 
NEWSPRINT  FACTS 


☆  SURVEY  SPARKS  SALES  DRIVE  FOR  NEWSPAPER  ADS 

BY  ANPA  BUREAU,  DAILIES,  REPRESENTATIVES 

.  .  .  Vigorous  sales  campaign  in  behalf  of  newspaper  advertising  is 
going  forward  throughout  the  country.  Basis  is  new  documentation 
of  newspaper  effectiveness  provided  by  Newsprint  Information  Com¬ 
mittee-sponsored  research.  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  is  present¬ 
ing  results  to  top  advertisers,  advertising  representatives.  Individual 
dailies  also  active. 


NEWSPRINT  MILLS  SEE  BRIGHTER  YEAR  FOR  NEWSPAPERS, 

TAKE  STEPS  TO  PROVIDE  MORE  PAPER  IN  '62 

.  .  .  Advance  newsprint  orders  indicate  more  prosperous  year  is  ex¬ 
pected  for  U.S.  newspapers.  Some  are  increasing  contracts;  others 
are  rescinding  delivery  cutbacks  after  record  December.  Newsprint 
Association  of  Canada  forecasts  300,000-ton  gain  in  usage  by  U.S. 
newspapers. 


iV  MILLION  PUPILS  NOW  USE  NEWSPAPER  AS  TEXTBOOK; 

MANY  DAILIES  PROVIDE  TEACHING  OUTLINES 

. . .  General  Manager  Stanford  Smith  of  ANPA  tells  Newsprint  Facts 
systematic  classroom  use  of  daily  newspaper  is  at  an  all-time  high. 
Growth  has  been  “spectacular”  since  1957.  One  newspaper  alone  is 
reported  to  have  100,000  daily  circulation  in  2,400  schools  and  375 
colleges. 


million -ton  reserve  with  more  on  horizon - 

THAT’S  NORTH  AMERICAN  NEWSPRINT  PICTURE 

.  .  .  Year  opens  with  North  American  newsprint  capacity  at  least  a 
million  tons  in  excess  of  anticipated  U.S.  demand.  New  construction 
in  next  three  years  promises  almost  million  tons  more.  Possible  seven- 
day  operation  of  all  Canadian  mills  would  add  600,000-ton  potential. 


The  headlines  and  summaries  of  articles  reprinted  here  are 
taken  from  the  February  issue  of  Newsprint  Facts. 

To  receive  this  and  other  issues  write: 


NEWSPRINT  INFORMATION  COMMIHEE 

150  East  42nd  Street  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


The  Weekly  Editor 

BIRTH  OF  A  PAGE 


By  Rick  Frieclman 

With  the  exception  of  the 
front  pa^e,  nowhere  is  the 
weekly  newspaper  more  on  dis¬ 
play  than  in  its  editorial  pagfe. 

Here  is  where  the  discrimi¬ 
nating  reader  finds  the  papier’s 
strengths  and  weaknesses;  here 
is  where  he  judges  the  paper’s 
impact,  leadership  and  standing 
in  the  community.  And  here  is 
where  the  weekly  press  lives  or 
dies  as  an  effective  medium  of 
communications. 

Weeklies  around  the  country, 
particularly  in  the  suburban 
field,  are  becoming  more  and 
more  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  editorial  page  as  they 
grrow  in  influence  in  their  com¬ 
munities. 

A  good  example  is  Pointer 
Publications,  of  Riverdale,  Ill., 
publishers  of  three  Thursday 
weeklies,  the  Riverdale  Pointer, 
Dolton  Pointer,  and  South  Hol¬ 
land  Pointer.  The  papers  have 
a  total  circulation  of  10,000  in 
Chicago’s  far  south  side.  'The 
size  of  the  papiers  vary  from  be¬ 
tween  18  and  32  pages. 

In  its  54-year  history,  the 


Pointer  never  had  an  editorial 
page.  Says  present  Editor  Leona 
Mangnus,  “We  only  had  a  nod¬ 
ding  acquaintance  with  editori¬ 
als,  and  had  never  even  analyzed 
the  possibilities  of  an  editorial 
page.”  The  paper’s  only  attempt 
at  it  was  an  occasional  front 
page  editorial  on  local  issues. 

But  Jan.  4  of  this  year,  on 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Curtis  Mac- 
Dougall,  editorial  consultant  to 
the  Suburban  Press  Foundation, 
Pointer  Publications  ran  their 
first  editorial  page. 

Serve  38,000  Residents 

The  papers  serve  the  three 
villages  of  Dolton,  Riverdale  and 
South  Holland,  which  are  in 
close  proximinity  to  each  other, 
and  have  some  38,000  residents. 
Pointer  decided  its  editorial 
page  policy  should  apply  to  the 
three  villages  singly  and  as 
a  whole. 

“We  knew  this  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult,”  Mrs.  Mangnus  explains, 
“but  we  believed  that  in  doing 
it  this  way,  we  would  have  more 


Thinking  of  Going  Offset? 

DONT  DITCH  YOUR  LETTERPRESS 
BEFORE  TALKING  WITH  DIRATS . . . 

Do  what  so  many  others  are  doing! 

They  install  the  Dirats  Letterpress  Plate-Making 
Package  and  not  only  SAVE  the  expense  of  switch¬ 
ing  but  now  are  taking  money-making  jobs  away 
from  their  offset  competitors — Yes,  even  on  tricky 
4-color  process! 

Dirats  Users  are  all  Enthusiastic  .  .  .  One  who  had 
switched  to  offset  actually  came  back  to  letterpress 
with  the  remarkable  Dirats  Letterpress  Plate-Making 
Package!  Only  Dirats  could  give  him  .  .  . 

ECONOMY  •  QUALITY  •  VERSATILITY 

You  name  the  plate  and  the  Dirats  Automatic  Flow 
Type  Etchers  can  make  it.  They  make  flats  from  1 
column  inch  to  42  inches  in  diagonal,  combinations, 
wrap-arounds,  stereo,  rotary,  etc. 

AT  LAST  .  .  .  Letterpress  has  a  new  lease  on  life 
with  the  Dirats  Letterpress  Plate-Making  Package! 

See  actual  tearsheels  and  judge  for  yourself.  Get  the 
Economy,  Quality  and  Versatility  you  need.  Write 
Dirats  Photo  Plate  Company,  Westfield,  Mass. 


to  gain  from  the  effort  than  any 
other  paper  in  the  area.  We  had 
ample  editorial  material,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  knew  that 
what  might  be  good  for  one  vil¬ 
lage  was  not  always  good  or 
desirable  for  the  other  two.  We 
were  certain  that  many  of  our 
readers  might  not  care  about 
issues  outside  their  own  towns. 

“At  the  same  time,  we  felt 
that  if  we  could  make  our  read¬ 
ers  aware  that  they  should  care 
— that  what  is  good  for  one  area 
will  indirectly  benefit  the  others, 
we  could  carry  out  a  workable 
policy  that  would  be  of  greater 
Interest  to  the  majority  of 
readers.” 

She  adds  that  the  aim  of  the 
Pointer  policy  was  “to  crystal¬ 
lize  the  thinking  of  the  com¬ 
munity  into  working  together 
for  the  common  good.” 

Mrs.  Mangnus  cites  these  ex¬ 
amples  of  where  the  three  vil¬ 
lages  were  interdependent  on 
each  other  and  had  a  variety  of 
combined  interests: 

•  School  District  148  covered 
both  Dolton  and  Riverdale. 

•  Some  Dolton  residents  used 
the  Riverdale  park  facilities  im¬ 
mediately  adjoining  the  section 
where  they  live. 

•  While  many  of  the  older, 
established  residents  lived  in 
Riverdale  and  Dolton,  their 
children,  when  they  married, 
tended  to  move  to  the  newer 
sections  of  Dolton  and  South 
Holland. 

•  There  was  a  traffic  tieup 
problem  where  the  Indiana  Har¬ 
bor  Belt  Railroad  blocked  Indi¬ 
ana  ave.,  which  was  half  in 
Dolton  and  half  in  Riverdale. 

“We  felt,”  says  Mrs.  Mang¬ 
nus,  “that  these  and  many  other 
local  issues  should  unify  the 
readers  of  our  editorial  page  in 
their  common  problems,  rather 
than  separate  them  into  indiffer¬ 
ent  factions.” 

Ed  Page  Platform 

'The  Pointer  editorial  page 
platform,  established  with  this 
in  mind,  read; 

POINTER  PUBLICATIONS 
are  three  community  newspa¬ 
pers  dedicated  to  promoting 
and  maintaining  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding  and  good  will  be¬ 
tween  the  village  officials, 
merchants,  and  the  people  of 
Dolton,  Riverdale  and  South 
Holland. 

We  are  striving  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  Tri-City 
Community  whenever  and 
wherever  possible  by  keeping 
the  people  informed,  in  order 
that  they  may  aot  intelligent¬ 
ly,  and  thus  work  together 
among  themselves  to  promote 
and  nuiintain  this  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding  and  good  will. 

By  so  doing,  POINTER  PUB¬ 
LIC. \TIONS  and  the  people 


Leona  Manqnus 

as  a  whole,  are  working  to¬ 
gether  for  a  stronger  and 
more  progressive  Tri-City 
Community. 

The  Pointer’s  fir.st  editorial 
dealt  with  the  fact  that  1,000 
angry  Dolton  residents  had 
signed  a  petition  that  same  week 
asking  the  village  board  of 
trustees  to  repeal  an  ordinance 
for  a  million-dollar  waterworks 
and  sewerage  bond  issue.  Pointer 
learned  of  the  petition  when  it 
was  presented  at  a  meeting  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  and  the 
village  president  told  them  the 
petitioners  completely  misun¬ 
derstood  the  ordinance. 

“Our  first  reaction  w'as  to 
take  the  side  of  the  petitioners,”  . 
Mrs.  Mangnus  relates,  “but  we  [ 
set  up  an  interview  with  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  petitioning 
group,  and  another  with  the 
president  of  Dolton.  Our  ques¬ 
tions  brought  out  the  fact  that 
the  village  president  was  in  pos¬ 
session  of  more  facts  regarding 
the  expected  growth  of  the 
area  which  seemed  to  make  the 
proposed  improvement  neces- 
saiy.” 

Pointer  decided  the  problem 
was  a  lack  of  communication 
between  the  village  officials  and 
the  residents  involved.  Its  first 
editorial  chastised  the  signers  of 
the  petition  for  being  too  hasty 
and  careless  in  their  appraisal 
of  the  bond  issue.  At  the  same 
time,  the  editorial  accused  the 
village  officials  of  failure  to  ade¬ 
quately  present  their  side  of  the 
story  through  the  medium  of 
the  newspaper. 

“This  was  our  first  experience 
with  an  editorial  page,”  Mrs. 
Mangnus  reflects.  “We  set  the 
editorial  in  10-point  with  a 
three-column  head,  ‘As  We  See* 
It — the  Need  is  For  Communi-- 
cation.’  The  consensus  of  opinion 
among  our  readers  was  that  it 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Adding 
a  reporter 
to  the  staff? 


Add  VOGUE 


Vogue  Newspaper 
Fashion  Service 
420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  New  York 


Shreveport  Journal 


Flexible...  current... 
authoritative:  Vogue's 
fashion  news  service 
reports  fashion  as  it 
happens  anywhere  on  the 
globe,  adds  to  your  own 
good  fashion  coverage 
with  weekly  features, 
rich  pictorial  reviews 
of  shapes  and  looks... 
the  trends  that  start 
America  buying.  No  other 
coverage  is  so  well- 
merchandised.  No  other 
national  fashion  column 
has  the  recognized 
following  that  comes 
with  the  byline  VOGUE. 
Among  the  newspapers 
across  the  U.S.A.  and 
Canada  now  subscribing: 

Baltimore  Sun 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Houston  Chronicle 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Quincy  Patriot-Ledger 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
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Birth  of  a  Page 


THURSDATA 


{Continued  from  page  40) 


The  fourth  week  they  used  an  unio,  areas,  nave  l.,*en 

editorial  and  cartoon  issued  by  nnnoi^ced  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  El- 
the  Suburban  Press  Foundation  Koof,  former  editor/j.ub- 

on  community  newspapers  called  *  .f ^  Trotwood  \  <  wit- 
“But  it’s  Worth  It.”  Tribune.  Mrs.  Roof  .said  first 

During  those  .same  four  weeks  editions  of  the  tabloid^ize  hn- 

in  Januaiy,  they  i-eceived  two  and  Trotw„„d 

cartoons  from  a  fi’ee  media  out  March  8. 

.service  which  applied  diiwtly  to  Aiwrican  Newspaj^r  Pul)- 

the  subjects  of  Pointer  editori-  l^bing  Company,  headed  by  Av¬ 
als.  One  was  on  industrial  de-  Beerman,  liought  control- 

velopment  and  the  other  was  on  Trotieood 

water  shortage.  News-T rihune^  last  year.  The 

For  other  material  on  the  edi-  severed  their  connections 

torial  page,  Pointer  followed  the  pai)er  recently ,  after 

Dr.  MacDougall’s  suggestion  to  o^tabllshlng  it  some  eight  yc^ars 
group  features  there  which  were  |^oof  said  they  had 

already  i-unning.  One  was  a  Purcha^  the  rights  to  the  En- 
bridge  column;  another  was  a  lt)58  from 

column  by  a  local  resident.  Thomas  McFadden. 

“Letters  to  the  Editor”  also  ♦  *  ♦ 

went  on  the  page.  EXTR.\  COIX)R  —  With  its 

“We  have  some  other  features  Fairchild  Color  King  5-unit 
we  will  use  on  the  page  when  press,  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
necessarj’,”  Mrs.  Mangnus  adds,  (Calif.)  Sun  runs  35,000  copies 
citing  a  column  of  news  items  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays.  The 
gathered  from  issues  of  the  press  capacity  is  16  pages 
Pointer  50  years  ago,  a  health  standard,  32  tabloid,  and  one 
column,  and  releases  from  the  extra  color  in  addition  to  black, 
township  and  county  as  exam-  Publisher  Robert  K.  Straus, 
pies.  who  switched  the  paper  to  off- 

“As  yet  we  can’t  go  lieyond  set  last  August,  has  plans  for 
this  point  because  of  our  limited  complete  conversion  from  hot 
staff,”  Mrs.  Mangnus  relates,  metal  to  cold  type. 

“Eventually  we  may  lie  able  to  *  *  * 

pursue  county  and  state  news  \kW  NA.ME  —  The  Brandon 
as  applietl  to  local  problems.  (Miss.)  Neivs,  a  weekly  news- 
But  we  first  want  to  establish  paper  in  its  114th  year,  changed 
our  regular  editorial  policy  on  jts  name  recently  to  the  Rankin 
local  issues  firmly  in  the  minds  County  \ews.  Editor  Tommy 
of  our  readers,  and  do  a  good 
job  with  this  before  we  branch 
out  into  areas  already  being 
covered  by  other  media.” 

Looking  back  over  the  past 
month,  she  adds,  “We  have  sur¬ 
prised  not  only  our  readers  but 
ourselves  as  well.” 


^  ABOUT  ^ 
FOUR  OR  FIVE 
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'JIM!  WHEN  DID 
I  YOU  Die  UP  -THIS 
FINE  REPORT  ? 


FOR  THE  GAI^Publisher  F. 
B.  Black  of  the  Ellisville  (Miss.) 
Progretts-I tern  has  transferre<l 
ownership  of  business  to  his 
Minden,  La.  daughter,  Mrs.  Sue  Flowers, 
Tom  Colten,  publisher  of  the  who  has  been  associated  with 
semi-weekly  Minden  Press  and  him  in  the  management  of  it 
Herald,  has  acquired  full  owner-  for  four  years.  Mr.  Black  will 
ship  of  Webster  Newspapers  continue  with  the  Progress-Item 
Inc.,  with  the  purchase  of  out-  in  a  supervisory  capacity, 
standing  stock  held  by  his  former  *  *  * 

business  partner.  NEW  EQUIPMENT  —  The 

He  purchased  the  50  percent  Pascagoula  (Miss.)  Chronicle- 
stock  interest  held  by  Charles  A.  star  and  Moss  Point  Advertiser 
Nutter.  The  two  parties  had  held  purchased  a  24-page  rotary 

equal  interest  in  the  company  press.  The  paper’s  old  press,  an 
since  early  1956.  8-page  Goss  Duplex  flatbed,  will 

*  •  •  be  sold. 

Alpine,  Calif.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Alpine  Echo  has  been  sold  OFFSET  —  The  1962  Illinois 
by  Edgar  S.  Welty  to  Dr.  Earl  Newspaper  Directory  lists  67 
Woodall.  weeklies  printing  by  the  offset 

Mr.  Welty  has  purchased  the  method  —  13  more  than  in  the 


Birthday,  anniversary,  whatever  the  occasion,  Editor 
&  Publisher  makes  an  outstanding  gift.  Check  your 
remembrance  list  today  —  and  don't  forget  your 
own  subscription! 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone  ...  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVE.  NEW  YORK  22.  N.  Y. 

$6.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  tlOM 


MEDALLION  ol  fhe  Boys'  Clubs 
of  America  is  presented  to  Ran¬ 
dall  Barton,  left,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
Phoeniz  Gazette  by  Del  E.  Webb, 
builder-developer.  Mr.  Barton  has 
been  president  of  the  Boys'  Clubs 
of  Phoeniz. 


Water-Type  Inks 
Proven  in  Tests; 
Color  Here  Soon 


PIsnt  •  Equipment 


Results  of  extensive  tests  with 
water-type  ink  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  this  product  and 
water-base  ink  developed  by 
ANPA  Research  Institute  were 
reported  to  the  Pacific  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference  in 
San  Francisco  by  Vince  Pam- 


surveyinj?  a  water-base  black 
ink,  we  found  that  it  would 
necessitate  a  substantial  increase 
in  price  over  that  of  the  present 
news  inks.  Therefore,  our  aim 
was  to  produce  a  Water-Type 
ink  that  would  sell  in  the  same 
general  price  range  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  oil-type  inks.  This  has  been 
accomplished. 

Although  this  new  product  is 
still  under  the  control  of  our 
Research  Laboratories,  it  is 
being  run  daily  on  a  commercial 
scale  at  two  papers  within  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area; 
namely,  the  San  Rafael  Inde- 


before  it  will  be  available  to  the 
general  trade. 


Colored  Inks 


Water-Tjrpe  colored  inks  show 
an  equal  degree  of  acceptance 
to  the  publishing  industry. 
Brighter  colors,  sharper  print¬ 
ing,  less  penetration  and  less 
fly  are  their  outstanding  charac¬ 
teristics.  Another  feature  we 
find  with  this  product  is  that 
on  presses  equipped  with  color 
humps,  or  colordecks,  we  have 
eliminated  the  contamination  of 
color  due  to  the  overprinting  of 
black. 


CLIPIT  is  a  gadget  which  Arthur 
L.  Martin  of  Marion,  Ohio,  in¬ 
vented  to  help  prevent  mutilation 
of  newspaper  files.  The  curved 
blade  is  arranged  in  a  plastic 
holder  so  that  it  cuts  through  only 
one  thickness  of  paper,  leaving 
lower  pages  unharmed.  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin  is  a  radio  station  salesman. 
Clipit  Is  sold  In  office  supply 
stores. 


Pushtu  Characters 
On  Afghan  Machines 

Two  machines  equipped  for 
the  composition  of  Pushtu,  Per¬ 
sian  and  English  have  recently 
Ireen  delivered  to  the  Government 
Press  of  Afghanistan  by  Lino¬ 
type  &  Machinery  Ltd.,  London. 

These  are  the  first  line-com¬ 
posing  machines  ever  used  for 
setting  Pushtu,  which  is  the 
spoken  language  of  the  majority 
of  the  Afghan  population. 
Twenty-six  extra  accented  char¬ 
acters  were  needed  in  addition  to 
the  standard  Arabic  alphabet; 
matrices  for  these  were  specially 
manufactured  to  supplement  the 
Arabic  fonts  already  supplied. 
As  English  is  widely  used  for 
commercial  work  the  machines 
also  hold  a  full  range  of  Roman 
V  type.  The  keyboard  buttons  are 
marked  with  Arabic  and  Roman 
characters. 
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panin  of  California  Ink  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.  Excerpts  from  his 
talk  follow: 

«  *  « 

WHY  WATER-TYPE  INKS? 
In  order  to  evaluate  a  product 
against  its  end  use  in  an  indus¬ 
try,  we  must  determine  what  is 
n^ed.  We  list  the  needed 
requirements  as  set  forth  by 
the  newspaper  industry: 

1.  Less  Misting 

2.  Less  Show-Thru 

3.  Less  Penetration 

4.  Less  Rub-Off 

.5.  Sharper  Printing 
fi.  Better  Press  Stability 
Ink  manufacturers  have  been 
aware  of  these  needs  and 
research  work  is  being  done  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  to 
obtain  a  new  product  that  would 
better  serve  the  newspaper 
industry.  ANPA  has  been  work¬ 
ing  on  a  water-base  ink,  one  that 
is  miscible  in  water,  meaning 
that  water  would  have  to  be 
used  as  a  cleaning  solvent. 

Our  company,  through  its 
Research  Laboratories,  has 
approached  this  problem  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  with  one 
very  significant  difference: — 
our  product  contains  water  but 
is  miscible  in  oil.  The  same  clean¬ 
ing  solvents  presently  used  in 
your  pressroom  are  suitable  for 
this  product.  By  so  doing,  this 
eliminates  any  hazard  of  rust. 
Newspaper  presses  were  never 
designed  with  water  in  mind. 
By  the  use  of  Water-Type  inks, 
no  brushes  or  attachments  need 
be  added  to  your  present  press. 
Modern  presses  are  complex 
enough  without  additional  equip¬ 
ment  added  to  them.  For  this 
reason,  we  have  developed  our 
inks  to  perform  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  present  oil-type 
inks  which  are  now  being  us^ 
within  the  industry. 

Price  becomes  a  factor.  When 
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pendent  on  a  Goss  Universal 
Press,  and  at  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  on  a  Goss  Headliner 
press.  The  Chronicle  has  also 
tested  this  product  on  their  high 
speed  Hoe  equipment.  Results  to 
date  prove  that  ink  mist  can  be 
held  to  a  minimum.  Testing 
devices  indicate  approximately 
50%  less  misting. 

Kub-4»ffs  Minimized 

Rub-off  has  been  minimized  by 
10%  to  20%.  Strike-through 
has  been  controlled  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  depending  on  the  news¬ 
print  being  used.  Retention  of 
the  printed  dot,  or  clarity  of 
print,  has  been  improved  as  a 
Water-Type  ink,  once  printed, 
does  not  continue  to  be  absorbed 
through  the  printed  paper  nor  to 
fan  out  along  the  edges  of  the 
printed  dot. 

As  far  as  press  stability  is 
concerned,  actual  tests  indicate 
that  after  many  hours  of  con¬ 
tinuous  running,  Water-Type 
inks  do  not  generate  as  much 
heat  as  oil  types.  Plates  and 
rollers  are  actually  10°  to  20° 
cooler  at  the  end  of  a  press  run 
using  Water-Type  inks.  This 
factor  helps  prevent  excessive 
roller  swell,  which  in  turn  aids 
in  producing  a  more  uniform 
printed  paper  from  No.  1  copy  to 
No.  100,000  plus. 

Water-Type  inks  have  some  of 
the  same  characteristics  as 
water-base  inks  in  that  they 
have  a  tendency  to  pick  up  lint 
and  hold  same  in  the  solid  or 
screen  area  of  a  plate.  This  has 
been  controlled  in  practically  all 
cases,  with  the  exception  of 
presses  with  extremely  long 
runs.  Occasionally,  we  have  ex¬ 
perienced  fill  on  the  screen  or 
solid  area,  but  this  is  spasmodic. 
Once  this  product  has  been 
approved  both  by  our  Company 
and  the  newspaper  industry,  it 
will  take  six  months  to  a  year 


As  an  example,  when  a  yellow 
ink  is  run  as  a  spot  color  and  it 
is  overprinted  on  top  of  a  first 
down  black  in  the  subject  matter, 
the  black  has  always  contamin¬ 
ated  the  yellow,  turning  it  either 
to  a  green  tone  or  a  dirty  yellow. 
Now,  with  the  use  of  Water- 
Type  colored  inks,  we  have 
eliminated  this  problem.  Water- 
Type  color  process  inks  have 
b^n  run  on  several  papers  in 
the  San  Francisco  area. 

For  example,  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  has  run  two 
Winston  cigarette  ads  using  the 
3-process  colors  —  red,  yellow 
and  blue,  with  the  overprint  of 
black.  The  remarks  by  their 
Plant  Superintendent,  Ferd 
Meir,  and  John  Crebassa,  the 
Press  Superintendent,  were  that 
the  inks  ran  clean  and  sharp, 
that  brighter  colors  matched  the 
original  copy  better  than  oil 
type  inks  and  created  no  prob¬ 
lems  within  the  press  room.  The 
San  Rafael  Independent  through 
their  Superintendent,  Gordon 
Dixon,  and  their  Press  Foreman, 
Buz  Davis,  had  the  same  com¬ 
ments. 

We  look  forward  to  having 
the  Water-Type  colored  inks 
available  to  the  trade  within 
the  next  two  months. 

• 

Staff  Appointments 

Dayton,  O. 

Vincent  L.  Hansen,  foreman 
of  the  composing  room  the  past 
six  years,  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Dayton  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  Edward  L.  Reich  is 
mechanical  superintendent. 
Other  appointments  are:  Ken¬ 
neth  E.  Ball,  composing  room 
foreman;  Tony  N.  Sullengarger, 
night  foreman;  Robert  Hoppe, 
mechanical  coordinator  in  charge 
of  repair  and  maintenance  of 
equipment. 
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56  Dailies,  8  Clients 
Use  Polycolor  Service 


A  total  of  56  newspapers 
throughout  the  U.S.  have  used 
one  or  more  of  eight  color  syn¬ 
dications  offered  by  the  Poly¬ 
color  Company,  New  York,  since 
the  firm  announced  availability 
of  its  new  ROP  editorial  syn¬ 
dications  based  on  use  of 
highly-corrected  sets  of  color 
separation  negatives  rather 
than  color  transparencies  (E&P, 
Oct.  21,  '61,  page  44). 

Larry  Gordon  and  Abe  Shatz, 
Polycolor’s  president  and  vice- 
president  for  research  and  pro¬ 
duction  respectively,  reported 
this  week  that  since  last  Octo¬ 


ber,  syndications  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  distributed  to  dailies 
in  behalf  of  Polycolor  clients: 
U.S.  Steel  Corp.,  Allied  Artists, 
American  Cyanamid  Co.,  Dar¬ 
lene  Knitwear,  Pepperell  Fab¬ 
rics,  Vanity  Fair  Lingerie,  Brit¬ 
tany  Coats,  and  R&K  Fashions, 
all  of  whom  have  participated 
in  the  experimental  stage  of  the 
Polycolor  operation. 

Eliot  S.  .Jackson,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  sales  for  Poly¬ 
color,  said  the  U.S.  Steel  syn¬ 
dication,  which  achieved  48 
pickups  in  33  papers,  offered 
dailies  a  choice  of  one  or  more 


of  four  well-known  religious 
paintings  in  full  color.  The  syn¬ 
dication  was  tied-in  with  four 
of  the  many  art  treasures  tele¬ 
cast  in  the  NBC-tv  “Project  20” 
presentation,  “The  Coming  of 
Christ,”  sponsored  Dec.  20  by 
U.S.  Steel. 

The  color-corrected,  screen- 
separation  negatives  were  of¬ 
fered  free  of  charge  in  a  variety 
of  sizes:  5  x  7,  8  x  10,  and  11  x 
14  inches.  The  paintings  offered 
were:  “Rest  on  the  flight  into 
Egypt,”  by  Gerard  David;  “The 
flight  into  Egypt,”  by  Giovanni 
Bellini;  “Seven  Joys  of  the 
Virgin,”  by  Hans  Memling;  and 
“The  Annunciation,”  by  Roger 
van  der  Weyden. 

Mr.  Jackson  said  that  the 
painting,  “Seven  Joys  of  the 
Virgin,”  was  most  popular  with 
the  majority  of  newspapers  or¬ 
dering  this  syndication. 
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V  VHAT’S  THE 
DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 
PHOTON  AND 
PHOTOCOMPOSITION? 


In  one  sense,  there  is  no  difference 
for  Photon  is  a  photographic  type¬ 
setting  machine  . . .  the  most  re¬ 
markable  unit  thus  far  devised  for 
producing  area  composition  photo¬ 
graphically. 

But  in  another  sense,  there's  a 
world  of  difference  for  Photon  is 
so  vastly  improved,  so  far  advanced 
compared  with  other  photocompo¬ 
sition  machines  that  it  stands  in  a 
class  by  itself. 

That  difference  is  simplicity  . . . 

Simplicity  of  Operation.  Two 
split-second  adjustments  enable  the 
Photon  operator  to  select  the  type 
style  and  size  he  wants  from  192 
90  character  fonts.  He  then  types  his 
copy  at  full  keyboard  speed.  Center¬ 


ing,  quadding,  justifying  are  com¬ 
pletely  automatic.  Corrections  take 
only  a  moment  . . .  and  absolute 
clarity  ofcopy  is  assured  by  a  unique 
stroboscopic  process. 

Simplicity  of  Design.  Photon  func¬ 
tions  electro-mechanically.  Simpli¬ 
city  of  design  does  away  with  most 
maintenance  problems— and  vastly 
simplifieswhat  little  servicing  is  ever 
required.  A  simplified  keyboard  ar¬ 
rangement  and  finger-tip  control  en¬ 
able  the  Photon  operator  to  turn  out 
letter-perfect  composition  at  high 
speed  with  minimum  training. 

If  peak  composing  room  efficiency 
is  one  of  your  goals.  Photon  may  be 
your  answer.  We  will  be  glad  to  help 
you  investigate  the  possibilities. 
Call,  write  or  wire: 


PHOTON 


“The  few  months  that  have  ] 
elapsed  since  the  first  syndica¬ 
tion  material  was  offered  to 
newspapers  has  seen  much  im¬ 
provement  and  expansion  of  our 
original  ideas,”  Mr.  Shatz  said 
this  week.  “A  great  deal  has 
transpired  to  multiply  many 
times  our  original  scope  of  ac¬ 
tivity.” 

Mr.  Gordon  said  that  current 
scheduling  calls  for  a  weekly 
schedule  of  five  or  more  edi¬ 
torial  releases  per  week  by  late 
spring.  “We  have  now  in  vari¬ 
ous  stages  of  discussion,  prepa¬ 
ration,  and  syndication  some 
60-odd  releases,  with  more  being 
added  every  day,”  he  said. 

• 

For  Humidity  Reading 

Anyone  who  can  tell  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  pink  and  blue 
can  read  the  humidity  of  the 
air  within  4%  accuracy,  by  op¬ 
serving  the  color  spots  on  a  sim¬ 
ple  indicator  card  which  An¬ 
drew  Technical  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  1743  W.  Rosehill  Drive, 
Chicago,  offers  for  use  in  paper 
storage  areas  and  press  rooms. 
Humigraph  cards  show  relative 
humidity  from  10%  to  80%, 
operable  at  any  temperature 
from  40®  to  200°  F.  The  indi¬ 
cators  respond  to  small  changes 
in  humidity  within  five  or  ten 
minutes,  and  will  reflect  40% 
humidity  change  in  about  30 
minutes. 

• 

18  More  Units 

The  order  placed  last  year  by 
the  Times  Publishing  Co.,  Lon¬ 
don,  with  R.  Hoe  &  Crabtree 
Ltd.  has  been  increased.  The  first 
order  was  for  a  12-unit  press 
arranged  to  deliver  a  48-page 
newspaper  in  double  production 
from  two  folders.  Another  18 
units  are  now  to  be  installed 
bringing  the  whole  contract  to 
a  total  of  30  units.  Seven  folders 
and  additional  equipment  for 
color  printing  are  also  to  be 
supplied.  The  Times  has  been 
produced  on  the  company’s 
presses  for  the  last  25  years. 


Quality 

NEWSPAPER 

PRODUCTION 

EQUIPMENT 

235  W.  Washington  Blvd. 
Whittier,  California 

SERVING 
THE  INDUSTRY 
FOR  33  YEARS 


58  Charles  Street 
Cambridge.  Mass 
UNiversity  4-8400 
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NEW  CONVENIENCE  AND  SAFETY. . .  . 

FAR  HIGHER  FURNACE  EFFICIENCY  WITH 


NOLAN 

IMMERSION  GAS 


20-PAGE  ENGINEERING 


■  ELECTRIC  PUSH  BUHON  IGNITION  —  STANDARD  EQUIPMENT 

\  ■  INDIVIDUAL  (AND  INDEPENDENT)  BURNER  OPERATION,  CONTROL 

\ 

■  HIGH  EFFICIENCY  BURNER  DESIGN  —  MORE  HEAT/FUEL  DOLLAR 

\  ■  CALIBRATED,  SAFE  MIXING  AT  THE  FURNACE— NO  EXTERNAL 
\  EXPLOSIVE  MIXTURE 
\ 

cD.Kir^  \  ■  integral  safety  controls 


GUIDE  gives  helpful  engineer-  \  |  QUIET  OPERATION 


ing  data  on  remelt  and  stereo  ' 

\ 

design  using  immersion  gas,  ^ 

atmospheric  gas,  conductive  elec-  ^ 


LOW  MAINTENANCE 


'CUSTOMIZED' 


DESIGN  for  the  same  low  price  I  Meets  your 
exact  needs  for  space,  capacity,  production  —  and 
the  many  other  variables  essential  to  top  efficiency 
for  your  plant  I 


■”  , 


\ 


% 


UfliAn  AV  llfl«A^I«Av  ^  carefully  laid  out,  modernized 

nllun  UT  If l16in6r  ^  operated  at  a  hi^ 

degree  of  efficiency,  he  added. 

nffcofr  Cnofinoil  Remsburg  uses  a  rotary 

UlIvCl  OufllHIwU  press  to  produce  his  weekly. 

MPnnfprmpp  impo«a„. 

UUIIIvlUllwV  Conversion  from  letterpress 

to  offset  has  provided  an  im- 
Berkely,  Calif,  portant  economy  in  operating 
A  new  and  hard  look  at  letter-  expenses  with  a  small  compos- 
press  was  urged  at  CNPA  ing  room  expenditure,  replied 
Newspaper  Workshop  sessions  Tom  Mathews,  Tracy  Press, 
here  which  included  studies  of  Initial  results  in  the  product 
the  whens  and  whethers  of  turn-  were  disappointing,  but  im- 
ing  to  offset.  provements  have  been  effected. 

Attention  was  directed  pri-  advised, 
marily  at  improvements  in  hot  Aside  from  the  press  cost,  the 
type  reproduction  which  will  changeover  will  cost  the  Press 
aid  weekly  and  small  daily  pub-  around  $1,000  and  the  return 
Ushers.  The  workshop  was  the  the  sale  of  the  old  equip- 

seventh  in  the  annual  Univer-  nient,  he  estimated, 
sity  of  California  campus  se-  $17,000  cash  outlay  for 

ries.  camera,  good  proof  press  and 

_ ; _ *.  u-  u  other  essential  equipment  — 

Good  equipment  which  is  .  ,.u  n  u 

given  proper  care,  lighting  and  press-w.ll  han- 

cleanliness,  will  aid  lette^iress  the  composing  room  costs, 
production,  said  Everett  Rems-  tie  reported. 

burg,  Fista  Press.  i*”®^ 

not  be  justified  by  the  volume 
Letterpress  dws  not  require  of  production  of  a  plant.  In 
premium  newsprint,  presents  no  such  cases  press  work  from  a 
humidity  problem,  does  not  in-  nearby  offset  plant  might  be 
volve  ink  separation  worries  or  substituted,  he  suggested, 
necessitate  higher  priced  inks,  xhe  Press  is  now  published  up- 
he  declared.  thrice-weekly.  The  conversion  i 

Benefits  Listed  move  should  ease  a  transition  to  prc 

a  daily,  Mr.  Mathews  believes,  hoi 
There  is  no  help  problem  and  New  problems  include  an  abso-  trii 


FGHIJ 

KLMNO 


UVU/XY 

zar;:!?-;; 


BOLD  AND  SQUARE — Al  Squillace,  has  created  an  original  type-face 
which  he  has  named  CaHeton  Gothic,  because  the  inspiration  for  the 
type  came  to  him  when  he  was  trying  to  create  a  design  for  letterhead 
stationery  for  Carleton  College  at  Northfield,  Minn.  The  idea  came  to 
him  from  only  one  letter — the  letter  C — and  hence,  he  decided  to  name 
the  type-face  after  the  College.  The  alphabet  has  been  completed,  in¬ 
cluding  punctuation,  and  it  has  met  numerous  tests  of  the  printing  trade. 


I  u-second 

QUESTION:  What 


_  company  is  the 

largest  erector  and  installer  of 
newspaper  and  magazine  presses 
in  the  country? 

ANSWER:  TAFT  Contracting 
Company,  specialists  in  the  field 
since  1888. 


C  C  Designed  for  better 

ROLLER  GRINDER  newspaper  printing! 

•  Grinds  rubber  rollers  •  Polishes  smoothly 

•  Applies  powder  •  Practical  operation 

Have  your  rollers  when  you  need  them! 


Phone  or  write  today  to  have  a 
TAFT  expert  survey  your  particular 
situation . . . 


Write 


phone 

collect 


CHICAGO  e  SAN  FRANCISCO 

TAFT  CONTRACTING  CO. 

1 127  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago  7,  Illinois 
MO  6-41 14 


CAPITAL  TOOL  &  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

SOOO  CALVERT  RD.  COLLEGE  PARK,  MO.  PHONE  UNION  4-7677 
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Fairchild  Color 
Pra^  Absorbs 
CuiUs  Analyst 

The  color  proffram  of  Fair- 
chiiil  Graphic  Equipment,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Fairchild  Camera  and 
Instrument  Corporation,  is  being 
broadened  with  the  acquisition 
of  Curtis  Laboratories  Inc. 

(1.  Robert  Brunhouse,  who 
joint'd  Fairchild  in  1958  as  a 
m(  nil)er  of  the  product  planning 
statf,  has  been  assigned  addi¬ 
tional  duties  as  product  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Curtis  line  which 
includes  the  Curtis  Color  Ana- 
ly.st,  a  direct  one-shot  camera,  a 
contact  color  separation  printer 
and  a  precision  optical  color 
separation  printer. 


typesetter  customers  in  the 
western  states. 

Winston  White,  a  former 
radio  technician,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  serve  Scan-A-Graver 
customers  in  western  Canada, 
and  Melton  Rice,  formerly  with 
the  Telautograph  Company,  will 
serve  in  Georgia,  Alabama  and 
Tennessee. 

• 

‘Super’  Retires 

Dave  Dryden,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Sioux  City 
(Iowa)  Journal,  retired  after 
41  years  in  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness.  He  was  an  employe  of  the 
Jotimal-Tribune  publications  39 
years  and  formerly  was  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  Sio^lx  City  Tri¬ 
bune.  In  earlier  days  he  was  a 
“tramp  printer.”  His  wife, 
Venus,  a  linecaster  operator, 
worked  with  him  at  each  stop. 


Mr.  Brunhouse  is  responsible 
for  the  direction  of  the  color 
program  which  incorporates  the 
Fairchild  Scan-a-Color,  elec¬ 
tronic  color  separation  equip¬ 
ment.  He  was  sales  and  service 
c(H)rdinator  for  the  Time-Life 
color  scanner  before  he  joined 
Fairchild’s  staff. 


Additional  Duties 


Now  available... 
sensational  new 

AMSCO 


DOWNTOWN — Construction  has  started  on  a  two-story  masonry,  con¬ 
crete  and  steel  fireproof  addition  to  the  plant  of  the  Xenia  (Ohio) 
Daily  Gazette  which  will  add  11,000  square  feet  to  the  existing  13,500 
square  feet  of  operational  areas.  At  left  is  the  present  three-story 
building.  J.  D.  Jordan,  general  manager,  said  the  addition  makes 
possible  installation  of  a  four-unit  Hoe  press  with  a  64-page  capacity 
to  replace  the  paper's  Hoe  three-roll  single  width  24-page  press.  The 
Hoe  units  formerly  were  at  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post. 


Additional  duties  as  product 
manager  for  Fairchild’s  Dycril 
(DuPont)  processing  equipment 
line  have  l^n  assigned  to  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Condit,  assistant  to  the 
marketing  manager.  Mr.  Condit 
joined  Fairchild  from  the  David¬ 
son  Corporation,  a  division  of 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany,  in  1955. 

James  Lennington,  who  has 
worked  for  Tucson  Newspapers 
and  Harris-Intertype  Corpora¬ 
tion,  has  been  named  customer 
engineer  serving  Fairchild  Tele- 


Offset  Scanned 

(Continued  from  page  46) 


MAT  REGISTER  AND  MAT  TRIMMING  CHASE 


The  knife  as  shown  is  not 
in  the  chase  except  when 
molding.  The  pins  are 
depressable  for  molding 
and  proofing. 


sition  will  provide  the  Son 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Journal  with  a  25  percent  sav¬ 
ings  after  the  first  year  was 
expressed  by  Gordon  Dixon.  The 

I-J  uses  Linofilm.  Special  sav-  . 

,  ,  -j  j  u  j  After  years  of  e 

m^  have  been  provided  by  d^  brings  fori 

velopment  of  a  new  pi-grid  ^hase,  designed  1 

containing  retailers’  logotypes.  and  ringside  whc 

A  metal  assembly  described  latest  Ar 

as  essentially  different  from  with  its  two  de 

paste  markup  has  been  devel-  removable  cii^ttin; 

oped  at  the  Spokai^  Spokes-  Suy  righ\  a^g 

mon  &  Chronicle.  After  three  jo 

years  of  use  this  is  believed  the 
best  system  for  those  newspa¬ 
pers,  reported  William  F^e.  ARJItDIf 

Type  is  sawed  and  trimmed  to  II IWI  r  K 1 1 
.0065  inch  height.  It  is  then 
attached  to  magnesium  gnrids  31-31  Forty-Eighth  Avenue 

with  tape. 
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Mat  molded... trimmed  and  regis-  k 
tered  head  and  side  ready  for  the  ~ 
casting  box. 


PATENT  PENDING 


After  years  of  experimental  work,  AMSCO 
now  brings  forth  a  specially  constructed 
chase,  designed  to  trim  a  mat  at  the  head 
and  ringside  when  the  mat  is  being  molded. 

This  latest  American  Chase  development 
with  its  two  depressable  head  pins  and 
removable  cutting  knife,  produces  a  mat  cut 
accurately  at  the  ringside  with  the  head  at 
exactly  right  angles,  to  that  side.  The  mat  is 


placed  against  the  pins  and  over  the  cutting 
knife.  The  foot,  when  cut  in  the  final  trim, 
will  produce  a  mat  that  will  position  in  reg¬ 
ister  and  the  head  and  foot  will  always  be 
at  right  angles  to  the  ringside.  When  perfect 
mat  register  is  not  necessary,  and  the  knife 
is  not  being  used  in  the  chase,  the  type  side 
of  the  knife  slot  becomes  the  trim  line. 


Literature  available,  write  today. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  CHASE  COMPANY 


Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 


LET'S  GO! — Fred  P.  Brickner,  me¬ 
chanical  superinlendent  of  the  new 
Arizona  Journal,  contemplates  the 
task  of  untying  and  setting  up  the 
Aller-Hoe  offset  presses  flown  to 
Phoenix  from  the  factory  in  Den¬ 
mark.  Startup  date  is  Feb.  14. 


10-Year  Warranty 
On  ProType  Fonts 

A  10-year  warranty  is  being 
issued  with  all  ProType  photo¬ 
typesetting  fonts,  made  by  Pro- 
Type  Graphics  Inc.  There  are 
more  than  25,000  font  styles 
and  sizes.  Under  the  warranty 
fee,  replacement  will  be  made 
for  any  font  worn  in  normal 
usage. 

ProType  fonts  are  made  from 
an  abrasive  proof-double  gela- 
tined  coated  film  and  are  pro¬ 
duced  photographically.  The  in¬ 
dividual  letters  are  arranged  in 
the  same  order  as  a  printer’s 
“California  job  case”;  that  is, 
in  order  of  most  frequent  usage 
rather  than  alphabetically. 

Wedge-shaped  bands,  similar 
to  Linotype  V-bands,  allow  for 
perfect  letter  spacing  and  kern¬ 
ing  in  perfect  alignment.  A  Pro- 
Type  photo  typesetter  can  also 
be  used  to  “stagger,”  “bounce” 
and  even  to  set  type  vertically. 


underside  lockup... 

...on  the  Hoe  Colormatic*  holds  plate  and  cylinder  in 
perfect  union.  The  plate  is  held  to  the  cylinder  under 
positive  lockup  tension -even  at  70,000  PPH.  Thus, 
you  print  at  higher  speeds  with  Colormatic.  Plates  last 
longer.  And  you  get  maximum  fidelity  in  printing  black- 
and-white,  ROP  spot,  or  process  color.  Hoe  underside 
lockup  includes  precise  lateral  and  circumferential 
plate  adjustment  to  ±  Vis"- 

m.  HOC  A  CO..  INC.  M  W  V* 

*Traclemark  iCW  VOMK  »4,N.V.  hI 


In  Vanguard  Sales 


Richard  W.  Rosebury  has 
been  appointed  to  the  newly- 
created  post  of  manager  —  spe¬ 
cial  product  sales  for  the  Cot¬ 
trell  Division  of  Harris-Inter- 
type  Corporation.  He  will  have 
responsibility  for  management 
of  Cottrell’s  re-sale  equipment 
program  which  includes  Van¬ 
guard  web  offset  newspaper 
presses. 


On  Photon  Staff 

Kurtz  M.  Hanson,  president 
of  Photon,  Inc.,  announces  that 
John  L.  Peterson  has  joined  the 
company  as  an  applications 
engineer  and  field  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  sales  division. 

Robert  A.  Arment  of  Dan¬ 
ville,  Illinois  has  been  named 
midwestern  representative. 
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MODERN  two-unif  Vanguard  off¬ 
set  press  made  by  the  Cottrell 
Company  is  now  in  use  at  the 
Placer  Herald,  Auburn,  Calif.  The 
paper  has  a  weekly  circulation  of 
1,700  and  its  shopping  news  runs 
to  12,500.  Both  use  color. 


First  English  Paper 
Changes  to  Offset 


Residents  of  Shrewsbury, 
England,  will  soon  be  reading 
the  first  offset  newspaper  in 
their  country  as  the  result  of 
the  delivery  of  a  large  graphic 
arts  camera  to  the  Shrewsbury 
Chronicle.  The  camera  is  a 
Model  “480”  manufactured  by 
Robertson  Photo-mechanix  Inc., 
Chicago.  In  spite  of  its  weight 

—  the  camera  weighs  two  tons 

—  it  was  hurried  to  England  in 
a  cargoliner  to  meet  a  deadline 
for  the  newspaper’s  change-over 
to  offset  printing. 

The  camera  will  function  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  paper’s 
Goss  Suburban  web  offset  in¬ 
stallation.  The  camera  will  pro¬ 
duce  negatives  of  newspaper 
pages  for  use  on  the  offset 
press. 

The  order  resulted  from  a  re¬ 
cent  visit  to  Chicago  by  S. 
Morley  Tonkin,  chairman  of 
Powysland  Newspapers  Ltd.,  an 
English  syndicate  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Shrewsbury  Chroni¬ 
cle. 


THE  HORN  IN 


HAND  PRESS  WAS  Fll 

JoprwnewsofuoiI! 

W  ^'BMUGtn 


OLDTIME  press  which  served  the 
Placer  Herald  when  it  was  founded 
in  1852  is  a  museum  piece  now. 


Great  Lakes  Group 
Expands  to  Canada 

Michael  Bildner  of  the  Kalor 
mazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette  was 
elected  president  at  the  close  of 
the  17th  annual  Great  Lakes 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Indianapolis.  Next  year’s 
meeting  will  be  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Added  as  vicepresidents  as  the 
conference  was  expanded  to  in¬ 
clude  Illinois  and  Ontario  were 
John  Rausch  of  the  Aurora  (Ill.) 
Beacon  -  News  and  Robert 
Grainger  of  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Vicepresidents  for  other  states 
are;  Richard  C.  Westfahl,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal;  Virgil  Perkins, 
Cincinnati  Post  &  Times-Star; 
Golden  Paris,  Indianapolis  Star 
and  News;  Ivan  Lambert,  Grand 
Rapids  Press. 
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ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN  •  RIGGERS 

Zdiimaiei  fioen 

55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 

JAckson  2-0105 


which  the  photosensitive  plates 
are  placed  in  close  contact  with 
a  previously  prepared  negative 
and  exposed  via  a  carbon  arc, 
and  a  washout  unit  in  which  the 
polymer  that  is  not  hardened 
by  exposure  to  light  is  washed 
away  leaving  the  printing  sur¬ 
face  in  relief. 


manager  oi  priming  piaie  sales  Portland  Ore 

for  Du  Font’s  Photo  Products  -  -  „  ,  ^'ortland,  ure. 

'  .  .  D _  .  _ Ed  Roth,  production  manager 

Department.  Previous  produc-  .  ^  -  ?. 

tion  has  been  on  a  pilot  plant  ^he  Oregon  Jourruil  for  the 

past  five  and  a  half  years,  has 
The  new  manufacturing  proc-  resigned  to  take  over  the  post 
ess  has  made  it  possible  to  re-  of  production  manager  for  the 
duce  prices  for  the  plates  an 
average  of  17  percent.  The  price 
of  the  Type  30  thin  flexible  plate 
was  reduced  31  percent  and  the 
most  widely  used  Type  152  flat 
plate  reduced  18  percent. 

Type  No.  240,  rigid  for  rotary 
printing,  has  been  cut  from  ' 

$10.75  per  square  foot  to  $10  ! 
and  Type  No.  180,  rigrid  for 
rotary  printing,  has  been  cut 
from  $10.25  to  $9.  Flatbed  plate 
material  is  now  $8  per  square  i 
foot,  down  from  $9.75. 

Six  Types 

Du  Font’s  new  commercial  i 
plant  at  Parlin,  N.  J.,  will  I 
manufacture  six  different  types 
of  the  photosensitive  letterpress  | 
plates  in  sizes  up  to  40*^  by 
76  inches. 

Du  Pont  has  invested  more 
than  $10  million  over  a  12-year 
period  in  “Dycril,”  including  re¬ 
search  and  development. 

Mr.  Smith  announced  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  new,  thin  plate. 

Type  25,  with  a  relief  thick¬ 
ness  of  .011-inch,  designed  for 
use  as  a  wrap-around  plate  in 
rotary  direct  letterpress  print¬ 
ing  or  for  dry  offset  printing. 

“Dycril”  printing  plates  can 
be  processed  ready  for  press 
in  less  than  20  minutes. 

Three  companies  now  manu¬ 
facture  the  special  equipment 
needed  to  process  “Dycril” 
plates.  This  consists  of  a  con¬ 
ditioning  cabinet  where  the 
plates  are  stored  prior  to  ex¬ 
posure,  an  exposure  unit  in 


GEORGIA  BLEND — J.  S.  Hart,  at  right,  vicepresident  of  Huber  Ink 
Division,  J.  M.  Huber  Corporation,  demonstrates  a  newsbiack  blending 
machine  in  the  company's  new  ink  factory  at  Huber,  Ga.  In  the  audi¬ 
ence  are,  left  to  right:  C.  B.  Alexander,  Macon  Telegraph;  C.  E.  John- 
sen,  Columbus  L^ger-Enquirer;  L.  H.  Pickens,  Greenville  News 
Piedmont;  Bert  Struby,  genl.  mgr.,  Macon  Telegraph;  and  Bob  Peyton, 
Huber's  production  superintendent. 


'Some  Reasons  Why 
Printers  Prefer  Ludlow 


Kalor 
was 
•se  of 
Lakes 
•nfer- 
rear’s 
ipids, 


As  you  go  through  this  booklet  you  will  real¬ 
ize  some  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  publishing 
firms  have  discarded  the  old,  time-honored  type¬ 
setting  methods  and  have  changed  to  the  direct 
Ludlow  system  of  all-slug  composition. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  this  big  32-page 
booklet— it  will  give  you  a  better  understanding 
of  Ludlow's  contribution  to  efficient  composing 
room  production.  It  is  real  information  for  you. 


This  is  the  title  of  the  big,  new  32-page  booklet 
that  we  have  just  completed  since  the  recent 
Graphic  Arts  Exposition  in  New  York.  It  outlines 
some  outstanding  Ludlow  advantages  and  oper¬ 
ating  economies  which  you  should  know  about. 

This  big  booklet  graphically  illustrates  and 
describes  how  the  Ludlow  helps  to  solve  the 
plant  problems  of  type  shortages,  type  break¬ 
age  and  scarcity  of  spacing  material. 


IS  the 
in- 
were 

(Ill.) 
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Tele¬ 


web  offset  press 
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JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC 
420  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 


S«l  in  membort  ol  th«  LodlowTompo  family 
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IDEAL  ROLLER  A  MANUFACTURINQ  CO 
lONG  ISIAND  CITY  1,  N  Y  -CMICACO  t.  Ill 
HUNTINGTON  PAKK.  CAl 
CHAMBIEE.  GA  •  MAKIBOPO,  MASI 


cently  announced  that  the  new  (IhillinB  Unit 

units  have  been  controlling  .-Key  to  the  success  of  the 
water  temperature  to  one-tenth  complexes,”  the  company 

of  a  fahrenheit  degree.  said,  “is  a  special  chilling  unit 

The  units  were  installed  18  created  for  Rolor  by  Kelmore, 
months  ago  at  Time,  Life,  Sports  Inc.,  a  Newark,  N.  J.  refrigera- 
nimtrnted  and  several  federal  tion  engineering  company.  Basic- 
agencies  and  according  to  Rolor  ally,  the  unit  is  an  engineered 
they  have  been  “performing  variation  of  a  heat  pump,  an 
their  tasks  for  18  months  with-  integral  part  of  the  more  ex- 
out  a  single  maintenance  adjust-  pensive  year-round  home  and 
ment.  Now,  with  the  track  rec-  commercial  air-conditioning  sys- 
ord  behind  them,  the  units  are  terns.  But  this  one  disdains 
available  to  all  publishers  —  thermostats  for  control  of  its 
magazines,  newspapers,  commer-  operations  and  depends  entirely 
cial  print  plants,  etc.  —  inter-  on  ‘pump-suction  pressure  ac- 
ested  in  top-flight  print  produc-  tion.’  ” 

tions  in  l»th  color  and  black-  Kelmore  president,  John 
and-white.  Langan,  noted  that  “this  type 

The  units  could  be  of  particu-  of  control  permits  usage  of  the 
lar  interest  to  newspapers  which  equipment  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
presently  do  not  have  a  color  try  regardless  of  prime  water 
operation  but  which  are  plan-  sources  or  hardness  of  water, 
ning  on  entering  this  area  of  ..^o  two  buildings  anywhere 
picture  production.  In  an  area  ^^e  country  have  running 
where  quality  of  color  reproduc-  the  same  incoming 

tion  depends  greatly  on  tempera-  temnerature.  As  a  matter  of 


UPDATED — The  Pittsburgh  Press  (Scripps-Howard)  has  under  way  an 
expansion  program,  part  of  which  will  provide  offices  for  the  editorial 
and  administrative  staffs  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  To  the  present 
four-story  Pittsburgh  Press  building  a  fifth  floor  will  be  added,  and  in 
the  rear  of  the  building  four  more  floors  will  be  added  to  the  one-story 
offset.  The  entire  fourth  floor  of  the  Press  building,  now  being  remodeled 
and  sheathed  in  aluminum  "skin,"  will  house  the  Post-Gazette  editorial 
offices.  The  new  fifth  floor  will  be  used  for  paper  storage,  maintenance 
facilities  and  mechanical  equipment. 


BRANCH  OFFICE  of  red  brick  veneer  and  flat  white  chip  roof  has  been 
established  by  the  Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press  at  Pleasantville,  N.J.  The 
air-conditioned  interior  has  mahogany-paneled  walls  and  acoustical 
ceilings.  News  and  business  operations  are  conducted  in  1,000  square 
feet  of  space. 


DISCOVER  THE 
DOLLAR 
DIFFERENCE! 

mi’i  iil^id^ 


The  three  Time,  Inc.  maga-  water  to  be  heated.  Mixtures  of  newspaper  field,”  Mr.  Langan 
zines  use  thirteen  Kelmore  units  the  two  streams  then  provide  the  said.  .  Not  only  does  fine 

to  maintain  the  exact  temnera-  exact  temperatures  demanded  by  grain  developing  permit  accu- 
t^r"r^5^?n  deX^n^ri"-  fine  film  processing.”  rate,  attractive  reproductions,  it 

ing  and  fixing  baths  in  the  Rolor  permits  excerpting  of  small 

complex  which  occupies  more  *  piwes  from  a  tiny  negative 

than  half  of  the  13,000  square  Cost  of  the  Rolor  units  will  original  and  enlarging  this  to 
feet  floor  area  where  the  labs  vary  with  installation  needs  but  make  the  kind  of  space-saving 
are  located.  All  water  used  in  the  company  said  that  for  most  editorial  enlargements  about 
the  jackets  of  this  processing  newspapers  and  magazines  the  which  editors  dream.” 
lab  passes  through  one  or  more  price  would  hover  around  $6,000.  , 

of  these  filter,  heat-chill  units —  “I  anticipate  Rolor  will  have 

Stockholm  Firm  Buys 
4th  Colormatic  Press 

I  m  Ampress,  S.A.,  subsidiary  of 

DESIGNERS  I  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  has  received  an 


NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 


That*  soft  synthotic  retlora  turn 
out  tho  cloon,  door  typo  roodort 
liko.  Holftonos  sporkla.  A^  look 
bottor,  soil  bottor.  Spoco  is  oosior 
to  solll  Evon  wont  ads  improvo, 
cento  door,  doan,  buyor-inviting  I 
You  givo  your  community  the  nows- 
paper  of  which  it  is  proud.  AND 
you  savo  money  with  DXI  Run  at 
top  spoods,  save  on  rogrinding 
costs  and  moot  your  tight  schedules 
right  on  tho  dot  through  extra 
long,  dopondoblo  lifoi  E^ip  now 
with  DX.  It  poysl 
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CIHCULATION 


culation  department  —  to  teach¬ 
ing  position  in  Baker  High 
School,  Columbus,  Ga. 


‘Slow  Twist’  Gets 
Display  in  Daily 

San  Francisco 
Slow  changes  in  body  positions 
which  keep  the  body  fit  and  the 
mind  fresh  are  being  described 
in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

This  type  of  twist  exercise 
dates  back  1000  years  and  is 
called  tai  chi  chuan,  or  “grand 
ultimate  exercise,”  explains  Dr. 
Hui-ching  Lu,  who  directed  the 
exercise  positions  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  movement  presented 
in  the  Examiner. 

Andrew  H.  Talbot,  promotion 
manager,  said  the  Examiner  is 
presenting  15  of  tai  chi  chuan’s 
82  segments. 


Parent  Newsletter 
Makes  Initial  Bow 


Roy  Hopkins,  formerly  coun¬ 
try  circulation  manager.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune — to  circu¬ 
lation  department,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times. 


I'ublication  began  Feb.  1  of  Smith,  ANPA  general  manager. 
International  Circulation  Man-  and  Clarence  Harding,  South 
ag<  rs  Association’s  newspaper-  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  represent- 
boy  parent  newsletter,  “Chats  ing  ANPA-NIS,  also  contributed 
with  .Mom  and  Dad.”  substantially  to  the  project’s 

Initial  circulation  totals  success  by  working  diligently 
approximately  90,000,  with  232  with  newspaper  publishers.” 
subscribers.  “We  are  still  hope¬ 
ful  that  circulation  will  reach 
our  initial  objective  of  100,000,” 

.said  John  S.  Shank,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Newspapers,  chairman 
of  the  ICMA  Newspaperboy 
Training  Committee. 

liaH  ANPA  Harking 

Co-sponsor  of  the  project  is 
the  Newspaper  Information 
Service  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

The  American  Society  of  Train¬ 
ing  Directors  has  also  offered  its 
assistance  in  providing  profes¬ 
sional  training  material. 

The  monthly  newsletter,  con¬ 
sisting  of  four  pages  and  printed 
in  two  colors,  is  the  first  nation¬ 
ally  prepared  publication 
designed  for  newspapers  to  dis¬ 
tribute  to  the  parents  of 
newspaperboys. 

“As  an  indication  of  the  wide 
appeal  of  this  new  parent  indoc¬ 
trination  effort,  subscribers  rep¬ 
resent  both  large  and  small 
papers,”  said  Mr.  Shank. 

“Twenty-four  papers  have 
ordered  1,000  or  more  copies  of 
the  newsletter  and  55  have 
ordered  100  copies  or  less.” 

Mr.  Shank  said  it  was  not  too 
late  for  additional  papers  to 
subscribe  to  “Chats  with  Mom 
and  Dad.”  Price  is  3  cents  per 
copy.  Orders  should  be  sent  to 
“Chats  with  Mom  and  Dad.” 

ICMA  Newspaperboy  Training 
Committee,  in  care  of  G.  W. 

Young  Public  Relations,  2.5  S. 

Main  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Three  Objeelives 

Editorial  content  in  each  issue 
will  be  selected  to  achieve  three 
major  objectives:  (1)  to  help 
parents  in  their  daily  task  of 
bringing  up  a  son;  (2)  to  help 
parents  in  making  a  better  news¬ 
paperboy  of  their  son;  (3)  to 
point  out  the  career  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  the  newspaper  field. 

“We  are  especially  grateful 
for  the  excellent  help  given  the 
project  by  William  Oertel,  execu¬ 
tive  director,  the  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Association  and  for  the 
help  given  to  him  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  Managers,” 
said  Mr.  Shank.  “Stanford 
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Ed  Fraher 
demonstrates 
advantages  of 


Ed  Fraher  is  more  than  a  salesman,  of  Burgess  No-Pac  or  regular  mats. 
He’s  an  experienced  stereotyper  and  See  how  the  Burgess  team  can  win 
a  spiecialist  in  Burgess  plus  service,  for  you. 

This  means  individual  attention  to 
your  problems— latest  information 
on  new  developments  and  techniques. 

Combined  with  Burgess  mats,  it’s  a 
team  that  gives  you  a  smooth  oper¬ 
ation  with  better  reproduction. 

Write  today  for  a  demonstration 


CELLULOSE  COMPANY 
FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Chicago  Meeting  To 
Focus  On  Canon  35 


“reluctantly  concluded”  that  editor  of  The  Ladies’  Hi, me 
this  approach  to  the  problem  Joumnl  from  1946-53. 
was  not  feasible.  •  *  « 


By  Bob  Warner 

Canon  35,  the  controversial 
American  Bar  Association  edict 
which  bars  courtroom  photogra¬ 
phy,  comes  in  for  a  full-dress 
review  in  Chicago,  Feb.  18,  when 
the  Canon  36  Committee  of 
ABA  plans  to  appraise  itself 
of  the  information  media’s  com¬ 
plete  grounds  for  opposing  the 
ban.  The  committee  hopes  to 
acquire  enough  information  to 
lay  the  basis  for  an  exhaustive 
report  to  the  association’s  house 
of  delegates  when  it  next  meets 
in  San  Francisco  this  summer. 

According  to  John  H.  Yauch 
Sr.,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Chicago  meeting  will  not  be 
just  another  conference  but 
could  conceivably  lead  to  a  re¬ 
port  which  the  committee  would 
make  available  to  the  house  of 
delegates  for  final  action  at  the 
San  Francisco  session. 

Mr.  Yauch  told  E&P  that 
“our  purpose  at  Chicago  will  be 
to  be  as  objective  as  we  can  in 
order  to  prepare  a  proper  re¬ 
port  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions.  As  far  as  I’m  concerned, 
this  is  not  going  to  be  a  meet¬ 
ing  just  for  a  matter  of  form. 
We  want  media  people  to  come 
and  give  us  all  the  information 
they  can,  all  the  facts  which 
support  their  position  on  Canon 
35,  so  that  we  can  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  both 
sides  of  the  question.” 

Thorough  Job 

Mr.  Yauch  emphasized  that 
the  committee  wished  to  do  a 
thorough  job  of  getting  both 
sides  of  the  question.  He  said 
that  the  committee  had  also 
asked  for  submissions  of  in¬ 
formation  and  opinions  from 
judges,  justices  and  lawyers.  In 
addition,  the  committee  has  a 
huge  collection  of  material 
which  has  been  accumulated 
over  the  years  at  its  disposal 
and  it  intends  taking  all  the 
past  evidence,  and  information 
offered  at  Chicago,  into  consid¬ 
eration,  in  preparing  its  report 
and  recommendations. 

“I  have  no  prejudices  myself 
in  this  matter,”  Mr.  Yauch  com¬ 
mented.  “In  fact,  before  I  was 
named  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  I  pointed  out  to  the  associa¬ 
tion  that  I  was  counsel  for  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News 
and  perhaps  the  association 
might  consider  this  a  conflict 
of  interest.” 


The  Chicago  meeting  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  run  for  one  day,  a  Sun¬ 
day,  at  the  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel.  Some  media  people  voiced 
concern  over  such  a  short  period 
of  time  l)eing  allotted  for  the 
acquiring  of  a  mass  of  informa¬ 
tion  from  several  media.  How- 
ev'er,  Mr.  Yauch  said  that  “if 
it’s  not  possible  to  complete  the 
meeting  in  one  day,  we’re  cer¬ 
tainly  not  going  to  foreclose 
anyone  from  presenting  mate¬ 
rial.  If  necessary  we’ll  run  over 
into  the  19th,  too.” 

In  the  interests  of  speed,  Mr. 
Yauch  said  he  hoped  that  the 
media  would  work  together  in 
preparing  their  material,  to 
avoid  repetition  of  facts  and 
statements  of  opinion. 

Media  Expected 

The  committee  expects  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  all  the  various 
media  will  turn  up.  It  has  al¬ 
ready  heard  from  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.,  and  other  interested  groups. 

Some  media  representatives, 
in  preparation  for  the  meeting, 
have  asked  ABA  for  a  resume 
on  the  history  of  ABA  action 
on  Canon  35  and  the  committee 
has  prepared  a  chronology  of 
events  in  this  area. 

The  calling  of  the  Chicago 
meeting  apparently  signifies  the 
end  of  the  association’s  three 
year  search  for  funds  with 
which  to  conduct  a  scientific 
study  or  survey  of  experiences 
in  courtroom  photography. 

When  ABA  set  up  its  Canon 
35  committee  three  years  ago, 
the  association  instructed  the 
committee  at  the  time  to  “ob¬ 
tain  .  .  .  reliable  factual  data  on 
the  experiences  of  judges  and 
lawyers  in  those  courts  where 
(photography,  televising  or 
broadcasting)  are  permitted.  .  .” 

The  committee  decided  the 
best  approach  to  the  task  was 
to  seek  a  scientific  study  of  the 
question.  Toward  this  end,  it 
approached  several  foundations 
seeking  a  $35,000  grant  to 
finance  just  a  preliminary  sur¬ 
vey  which  would  determine 
whether  a  full-scale,  and  more 
costly,  study  was  possible.  In 
May,  last  year,  the  committee 


The  Chicago  meeting,  then,  (JRCUS  TRAGEDY 

will  be  the  first  move  on  the  ..j  ^ 

part  of  the  Canon  35  commi^ 

to  formally  meet  with  m^.a  j  ^  thinking  at 

representatives,  hear  the  full  j./  something  out  of 

basis  for  opposition  to  the  pho-  „ 
tographic  ban  and  incorporate  ’ 

the  t^timony  into  a  full-scale  way,  O.  C.  Hansen,  a 

i*eport,  with  recommendations,  •'^•year-old  design  enginwr  and 
to  the  ABA  house  of  delegates,  ani'ateur  photographer,  l^ame 
«ru  i  »»  V  i.  one  of  7,000  spectators  in  De- 

r  Y^“eh  was  hope-  horrified  as 

ful  that  this  re^rt  could  lead  members  of  the  famous 

to  final  action  at  the  next  ^igh-wire  Wall  end  a  troupe 
ABA  session,  he  ixnnted  out  i^^^eted  36  feet  to  their 
that  the  association  might  de-  ^he  victims  were  Dieter 

ride  that  some  of  the  material  23,  and  Richard  Faugh- 

contained  in  the  report  should  ^ 

be  explored  further.  In  gather-  ‘  .  ,  , 

ing  the  information  from  media  Hansen  made  pictures  of  the 
at  Chicago,  however,  Mr.  Yauch  tragedy  in  which  three  other 
said  that  the  aim  of  the  commit-  P^nforwre  were  seriously  in- 
tee  would  be  “to  be  objective”  jured.  Five  of  Hansen  s  shots 
and,  he  added,  “the  committee  were  distributed  nationally  on 
hasn’t  been  stacked  against  the  exclusive  basis  by  Associated 
media.” 

.  «  *  The  engineer’s  hobby  is  tak¬ 

ing  closeup  photographs  of  peo- 
IIS  RESIGNS  pie.  He  went  to  the  circus 

,  .  ,  .  ,  equipped  with  a  35mm  Retina 

[orris  has  resigned  ,^^3 

mal  Ex^utive  Edi-  ^he  moment  when 

um  Photos,  Inc.,  to  g^hepp  and  Faughnan  were  fall- 
1  organization  to  be  because  he  was  changing 
G.  Moms  &  Asso-  flashbulbs  at  the  time, 
orial  and  photo-  ,  ,  ... 

lultants.  As  a  first  When  he  became  aware  of  the 
s  new  capacity,  Mr.  “^lon,  Hansen  froze  for  about 
continue  to  edit,  seconds  then  aimed  his 

distribute  the  Mag- 

to  newspapers,  but  on  y  woman  i>erformer  in 

w  contractural  ar-  [he  wt,  Jana  Schepp,  17,  was 
with  the  picture  hanging  by  one  arm.  Miss 
side  of  the  newspa-  Schepp  was  dropped  into  an  im- 
project,  Mr.  Morris  P^vis^  net  hut  only  after  she 
;r  be  connected  with  dangled  in  mid-air  for 

Jvities.  what  seemed  like  hours  to  Han- 

,  sen.  “I  didn’t  realize  there  was 
is  sai  at  in  set-  ^  below.  I  just  snapped  the 
;  new  organization  Hansen  said.  His  shot 

able  to  devote  more  g^j^  plummeting  into 

tention  to  the  Mag-  below  was  slightly  hazy 

iper  service  and  at  I  ^33  3h3king  so 

ime  go  in  nw  much,”  the  photographer  said, 
deavor.  He  stress^  ..j  ^  thinking  -  don’t  fall, 
the  was  not  simply  fall!” 

ther  picture  agency  „  ...  ... 

to  work  in  several  Hansen,  who  has  been  taking 
he  communications  Pictures  for  the  last  20  yearo, 
h  an  editorial  and  ^e  had  no  idea  what  the 

lism  consultant.  Usually,  I 

,,  •  .  „  make  pretty  fair  closeups,  but 

ther  proj^ts,  Mr.  is  normally  out  of  my 

s  o  provide  a  con-  ^ange,”  he  said.  The  photogra- 
newspaper  pflgj.  bjg  y^^re  sitting 
which  would  offer  gO  feet  from  the  scene 

nee  to  improve  pic-  tragedy, 

ige  while  reducing  , 

ilso  plans  to  bring  t^t  m  o 
jople  with  various  Phone  System 

talents  in  different  Chicago 

communications  me-  Chicago’s  four  metropolitan 

e  picture  stories  for  daily  newspapers  are  going  to 
magazines,  books  the  all-number  system,  Jan.  28, 
as  part  of  Illinois  Bell  'Telephone 
oining  Magnum  in  Company’s  dailing  program.  In 
[orris  was  an  assist-  the  case  of  Chicago  Sun-Times 
editor  and  overseas  and  Chicago  Daily  News  the 
f  for  Life  Magazine  prefix  digits  are  321.  The  Tri- 
16.  He  was  picture  hune  and  American  have  222. 
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MORRIS  RESIGNS 

John  G.  Morris  has  resigned 
as  International  Executive  Edi¬ 
tor  of  Magnum  Photos,  Inc.,  to 
form  his  own  organization  to  be 
called  John  G.  Morris  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  editorial  and  photo¬ 
graphic  consultants.  As  a  first 
project  in  his  new  capacity,  Mr. 
Morris  will  continue  to  edit, 
produce  and  distribute  the  Mag¬ 
num  service  to  newspapers,  but 
under  a  new  contractural  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  picture 
agency.  Outside  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  service  project,  Mr.  Morris 
will  no  longer  be  connected  with 
Magnum  activities. 

Mr.  Morris  said  that  in  set¬ 
ting  up  his  new  organization 
he  would  be  able  to  devote  more 
time  and  attention  to  the  Mag¬ 
num  newspaper  service  and  at 
the  same  time  go  into  new 
areas  of  endeavor.  He  stressed 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  simply 
opening  another  picture  agency 
but  intends  to  work  in  several 
areas  of  the  communications 
field  as  both  an  editorial  and 
photojournalism  consultant. 

Among  other  projects,  Mr. 
Morris  plans  to  provide  a  con¬ 
sultation  service  to  newspaper 
publishers  which  would  offer 
them  a  chance  to  improve  pic¬ 
ture  coverage  while  reducing 
costs.  He  also  plans  to  bring 
together  people  with  various 
specialized  talents  in  different 
ends  of  the  communications  me¬ 
dia  to  create  picture  stories  for 
newspapers,  magazines,  books 
and  television. 

Before  joining  Magnum  in 
1953,  Mr.  Morris  was  an  assist¬ 
ant  picture  editor  and  overseas 
bureau  chief  for  Life  Magazine 
from  1939-46.  He  was  picture 
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NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 


AWARDS 


<VC7  C3 


Sponsored  in  cooperation  with  the 
Notional  Newspaper  Promotion  Association 


Deadline  for  entries:  March  30,  1962 


For  27  years  newspaper  promotion,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  research  directors  have  submitted  their 
outstanding  eflorts  in  E&P's  annual  promotion 
contest.  The  competition  has  grown  both  in  vol¬ 
ume  and  stature,  with  presentation  of  the  awards 
adding  to  the  prestige  and  importance  of  promo¬ 
tion  and  the  promotion  manager  within  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  ...  as  well  as  providing  an  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas. 

The  competition  for  the  best  promotion  of  1961 
has  an  added  dimension  with  both  the  judging  of 
the  contest  and  the  presentation  of  awards  taking 


place  in  Montreal,  adding  true  international  as¬ 
pects.  The  awards  will  be  presented  at  the  NNPA 
annual  convention  at  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel, 
Montreal,  May  13-16. 

A  total  of  18  first  prizes  and  36  Certificates  of 
Merit  will  be  awarded  in  nine  classifications  and 
two  circulation  groups. 

Special  note;  Entries  shipped  from  the  U.S.  must 
he  kept  simple,  unadorned  and  with  a  minimum 
of  decoration,  to  avoid  Canadian  Customs  charges. 
Fancy  entries  will  be  assessed  for  commercial 
value.  Ship  early  to  facilitate  customs  clearance. 


■COMPETITION  RULES  AND  GENERAL  INFORMATION- 


CLASSIFICATIONS 
A  Rrst  Prii«  pUqu*  and  two  Merit 
Award  Certificate*  will  be  presented 
to  newspapers  with  over- 1 00.000  cir¬ 
culation,  and  newspapers  with  circu¬ 
lation  under- 1 00.000  in  the  following 
categories: 

1.  Notional  Advertisiog  Promo- 
tlo»— Trod*  Poport.  Entries  to  con- 
iist  of  a  series  of  six  or  more  adver¬ 
tisements,  published  during  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1961,  in  one  or  more  trade 
or  busineu  publications,  and  submit¬ 
ted  in  scrapbook  or  portfolio  form. 

2.  Notiooul  Advertisiog  Promo- 
tioo— Direct  Moil.  Entries  to  consist 
of  a  single  direct  mail  piece  or  a 
complete  direct  mail  campaign  pre¬ 
pared  during  1961. 

}.  Notional  Advertising  Promo¬ 
tion— Presentations.  Entries  to  con- 
•*t  of  a  single  presentation  designed 
'  to  obtain  general  advertising,  either 
leneral  presentation,  or  for  a  single 
classification  or  account. 


4.  Retail  Promotions:  Entries  to 
include  any  effort  during  1961  to  ob¬ 
tain  retail  advertising,  including  ads, 
direct  mail,  or  any  other  media. 

5.  Retail  Presentations — Entries  to 
consist  of  a  single  presentation  de¬ 
signed  to  obtain  retail  advertising, 
either  for  the  entire  classification,  an 
individual  account,  or  group  of  ac¬ 
counts. 

6.  Classified  Promotion— Entries  to 
consist  of  a  campaign  designed  to 
obtain  classified  advertising  during 
1961,  consisting  of  advertisements  in 
your  own  newspaper  or  other  local 
media,  direct  mail,  or  presentations. 

7.  Circulation  Promotion— Entries 
to  consist  of  any  form  of  printed  pro¬ 
motion  used  to  obtain  circulation,  in¬ 
cluding  any  or  ail  media,  and  directed 
at  either  the  newspaper  reader,  or 
through  the  carrier  organization. 

8.  Public  Relations  Promotion  — 

Awards  for  the  most  outstanding  sin¬ 


gle  public  relations  activity  sponsored 
by  a  newspaper  during  1961.  Submit 
in  scrapbook  form. 

9.  Reseorch^Awards  for  the  out¬ 
standing  research  project  performed 
by  or  for  a  newspaper  during  1961. 

GENERAL  RULES 

Entries  must  consist  of  promotion 
prepared  by  a  newspaper  or  news¬ 
paper  representative  during  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1961. 

Elaborate,  expensive  or  har>d-lettered 
and  decorated  entries  are  discour¬ 
aged.  Keep  entries  simple,  and  neat. 
Where  possible,  document  entries 
with  summary  of  purpose  of  the  entry, 
results,  and  any  other  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  judges. 

Continuing  theme*  or  programs  will 
not  be  eligible  if  they  have  won  first 
awards  in  the  past  three  competitions. 
All  entries  must  be  labeled  a*  to 
classification,  name  of  newspaper,  and 


circulation  division.  Make  as  many 
entries  as  you  like.  But  each  entry 
must  be  labeled. 

Each  entry  must  clearly  indicate  the 
circulation  group  (over  or  under  100,- 
000)  in  which  it  is  submitted.  Non¬ 
conforming  entries  will  be  disquali¬ 
fied. 

Entries  are  to  be  submitted  addressed 
as  follows:  NNPA-Editor  &  Publisher 
Promotion  Contest,  c/o  Montreal  Star, 
245  St.  James  Street,  W.,  Montreal  I, 
Quebec,  Canada. 

Ship  all  entries  post  or  express  paid. 
No  collect  packages  will  be  accepted. 
No  entries  will  be  returned  by  the 
awards  committee.  Entrants  may  make 
their  own  arrangements  for  return  of 
entry  at  the  NNPA  Convention.  All 
award-winning  entries  will  be  kept  for 
exhibit  during  1962. 

The  decisions  of  the  judges  are  final. 
Entries  must  be  shipped  so  as  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  Montreal  no  later  than  March 
30.  1962. 


/  . 


— Harry  C.  France,  invest* 
ment  columnist.  General  Fea* 
turea  Corporation,  completes  his 
seventh  annual  Town  Hall  In¬ 
vestment  Forum  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  at  Town  Hall  Auditorium 
in  New  York  Feb.  14. 


yndicate 

entences 


—Miss  Muriel  Stafford  (Staf-  —Cartoonist  A1  Capp  has 
ford  Graphology  Features,  4370  drawn  “Buck  Strong,”  a  muscu- 
N.  E.  15th  Ave.,  Fort  Lauder-  lar  little  man  with  a  dollar  sign 
dale,  Fla.,  svndicates  her  daily  torso  for  the  Council  for  Fko- 
column,  “Your  Problem  and  nomic  Growth  and  Security, 
Your  Handwriting")  will  ana-  Inc.,  of  Washington,  of  which 
lyze  the  handwriting  of  editors  former  President  Eisenhower  is 
and  reporters  at  a  press  lunch-  honorary  chairman.  The  cartoon 
eon  to  be  given  by  the  Paper  character  will  be  introduced  as 
Mate  Co.  at  the  Park  Lane  a  symbol  of  the  fight  against 
Hotel,  New  York,  Feb.  13.  inflation. 

Parade  has  been  featuring  spe¬ 
cial  articles  by  Miss  Stafford,  —Art  Buchwald,  humorous 
analyzing  the  handwriting  of  columnist  for  the  New  York 
noted  persons  in  the  news.  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate,  who 


from  space  authorities  for  scien-  _ \  21-part  weekly  series 

tific  material  in  the  timely  about  California  Missions  which 
series.  recently  ended  in  the  Redwood 

City  (Calif.)  Tribune,  is  being 
— Signature  on  the  NEA  daily  syndicated  to  several  California 
panel  “Side  Glances,”  introduced  newspapers  with  the  Oakland 
in  1928,  “Galbraith,”  is  that  of  Tribune  and  San  Diego  Tribune 
one  of  the  country’s  finest  illus-  already  running  the  stories  by 
trators,  William  Galbraith  Craw-  Mrs.  Marian  Goodman,  staff 
ford,  famous  in  national  maga-  writer  and  artist, 
zines  before  he  signed  for  news¬ 
paper  work.  — Bob  Feller,  elected  to  base¬ 

ball’s  hall  of  fame,  will  appear 
— Milton  Caniff,  creator  of  NEA  Sports  Green  this 

“Steve  Canyon,”  has  reached  all  spring  in  the  new  role  of  sports 
the  way  back  to  his  own  life  hyliner.  In  collaboration  with 
as  a  college  student  for  the  plot  Harry  Grayson,  Newspaper  En- 
of  his  most  recent  sequence  t®rprise  Association’s  sports 
which  involves  the  election  of  editor*  Feller  will  cover  the 
Latte  La  Vacca  (Italian  for  spring  training  camps.  Grayson 
milk  cow)  as  a  campus  oueen.  I*®  making  his  27th  circuit. 


^^Faith  for  Lent” 


Dr.  Harold  Blake  Walker 


man,  educator, 
author,  and  student  of  life.  He  is  widely  known  for  his 
inspirational  writings,  which  reach  a  large  public. 

Every  year  he  creates  a  special  syndicated  series  for 
Lent — 40  columns  for  the  40  weekdays,  starting  in  1962 
on  Ash  Wednesday,  March  7. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  will  be  his  subject  for 
1962,  “those  gentle  words  by  a  compassionate  man  that 
seem  so  out  of  step  with  present-day  ways.” 

But  he  eloquently  shows  that  the  truth  is  as  vital  now 
as  it  was  many  centuries  ago — and  that  the  sayings  apply 
with  striking  force  and  depth  to  the  tense  world  of  today! 

Dr.  Walker’s  coming  series  will  bring  light  and  hope 
to  millions,  make  life  more  understandable  and 
meaningful.  Written  with  warmth  and  wisdom,  “Faith  for 
Lent”  will  add  prestige  to  any  paper. 

For  specimen  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write. 

Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 

Butiaimit,  >eic>  York 

^“■*****'***'*^9  Trikmne  Toirrr,  CMretno 


Alt  1  v^aitiu  waB  ail  uiium  *  &  au  o  u«  •  y 

graduate  at  Ohio  State  Univer-  ,  —Arthur  Schlesinpr  Jr, 
sity  when  Maudine  Ormsby,  a  P'-?f®880«-  « 

four-year-old  Holstein  cow,  was  Harvard  and  now  an  important 
picked  as  the  OSU  Homecoming 

Queen.  In  a  campaign  replete  «;®v«®w®<I  Girl.  Boy,  Girl" 

with  corruption  (there  were  12,-  (Random  House)  by  Ju  es  Feif- 
000  votes  yet  fewer  than  10,000  'L*'®  draws  a  weekly  comic 

students)  the  bovine  beauty  be-  I®*"  the  Hall  Syndicat^  in 

came  queen.  Using  this  incident  H*®  .  Hook 

as  a  basis,  Caniff’s  sequence  had  ScWesinger  wrote: 

the  president  of  a  sorority  that  world  of  Jules  Feiffer  is 

depledged  Poteet  Canyon  lose  to  the  world  of  contempory  metro- 
a  milk  cow  who  was  the  pride  P®htan  bafflement,  where 
of  the  agricultural  campus.  **emia  intersects  with  suburbia 

and  men  pursue  girls,  employ- 
• .  .  ®re>  fashions,  ideas,  dreams  and 

— It  s  said  that  a  mountain  identities  with  unquenchable 
near  Lake  Atahi,  North  Con-  hope  and  inexorable  disappoint- 
way’  N.  H,  looks  exactly  like  ^gnt  .  .  .  Feiffer’s  impartial 
Henry  (comic  by  John  J.  anarchism  is  good  for  us  all.  It 
Liney  Jr.)  lying  on  his  back,  jg  brilliant,  funny,  precise  and 

devastatingly  accurate.  Like  all 
— ^The  Toronto  Star  Syndicate  satirists,  he  now  is  risking  the 
is  now  handling  Jay  Alan’s  greatest  danger  of  all — success. 
“Modern  Maidens”  in  Canada  But  he  is  aware  of  that  too.  One 
and  S.  E.  Shifrin  represents  the  cartoon  shows.  ...  If  suppres- 
comic  panel  in  Australia  and  sion  cannot  disarm  criticism. 
New  Zealand.  amiable  acceptance  can.” 
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‘BuUwinkle’  Moose 
Becomes  Comic  Strip 

By  Ray  Erwin 


“Hullwinkle,”  a  happy  bull 
moose  who  already  has  won  wide 
acceptance  with  television  audi¬ 
ences,  will  be  syndicated  soon  by 
the  McClure  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate  in  daily  cartoon  strip  and 
Sunday  page. 

McClure  has  arranged  for  the 
newspaper  comic  rights  to  Bull- 
winkle  and  his  incredible  asso¬ 
ciates,  Rocky,  Natasha  and 
Boris  Badenov.  The  fun  and  the 
plots  will  all  be  entirely  new. 
There  will  be  no  reworking  of 
tv  stories,  it  was  emphasized. 

Kilgore  Is  Artist 

A1  Kilgore,  a  popular  young 
artist  who  did  the  art  work  for 
the  BuUwinkle  comic  books 
(Dell),  will  write  the  BuUwinkle 
newspaper  comic  stories  and 
make  the  drawings.  McClure 


will  maintain  editorial  super¬ 
vision. 

John  Osenenko,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  syndicate, 
said  the  humor  will  be  part  sat¬ 
ire,  part  slapstick,  part  parody, 
part  burlesque,  part  Joe  Miller 
and  part  far-out.  He  promised 
it  will  have  jokes  within  jokes 
and  gags  in  every  panel.  He 
said  the  range  will  be  broad  to 
grive  the  widest  possible  appeal 
to  different  age  groups. 

Tum-About  Chance 

“BuUwinkle  will  enable  news¬ 
papers  to  cash  in  on  the  tremen¬ 
dous  following  built  by  the 
BuUwinkle  television  show,” 
said  Mr.  Osenenko.  “For  some¬ 
time  now  television  has  been 
cashing  in  on  newspaper-built 
features.  BuUwinkle  gives  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  a  turn-about 
opportunity  to  exploit  a  ready- 
m^e,  enthusiastic  audience.  On 
tv,  Bullwdnkle  regularly  out- 
draws  other  shows  at  the  same 
hour.” 

The  new  balloon  for  the  last 
Macy’s  Thanksgiving  Day  Pa¬ 
rade  formed  a  gigantic  (60-foot 
high)  figure  of  BuUwinkle,  the 
lovable  moose. 
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Al  Kilgore 


The  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  is  carrying  on  a  full  year’s 
drive  to  further  the  sale  of 
U.  S.  Savings  Stamps  by  center¬ 
ing  promotion  around  Rocky  the 
Squirrel  and  BuUwinkle  the 
Moose  through  Rocky  and  BuU¬ 
winkle  Savings  Stamp  Club. 

The  NBC  show  originally  was 
“Rocky  and  His  Friends,”  but  as 
friend  BuUwinkle  gained  the 
ascendancy  the  name  was 
changed  to  “The  BuUwinkle 
Show.”  It’s  on  Sunday  nights. 
In  spite  of  showing  opposite 
CBS’s  popular  “Lassie”  show, 
BuUwinkle  has  had  good  ratings. 

Free-Lance  Artist 

Al  Kilgore,  bom  Dec.  19, 1927, 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Art  Career  School 
after  a  hitch  in  the  5th  Air 
Force.  He  did  free-lancing  for 
the  next  10  years. 

His  work  includes  the  illus¬ 
trating  of  children’s  books,  cari¬ 
catures  and  a  gag  a  week  for 
nine  years  for  a  trade  magazine. 
He  has  been  writing  BuUwinkle 
and  Rocky  stories  for  more  than 
a  year  for  Dell  Comics. 

Mr.  Kilgore  now  resides  in 
Queens  Village,  Long  Island.  His 
hobby  is  collecting  old  movies, 
especially  Laurel  and  Hardy 
subjects. 

O-Bomb  Tests 

The  first  sequence  of  the  new 
daily  strip  will  deal  with  O- 
Bomb  tests  at  Yucca-Pucca  Flats 
in  Nevada.  BuUwinkle  and 
Rocky  are  hired  by  the  Hexagon 
in  Washington  to  protect  the 
super-secret  tests  from  sabo¬ 
tage.  That  slick  villain,  Boris 
Badenov,  spying  for  Pottsyl- 
vania,  is  out  to  sabotage  the 
whole  project  with  all  his  wiles 
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and  wickedness.  Pancho  Vanilla 
is  a  sinister  figure  in  a  Mexican 
sombrero. 

Driving  across  a  “deserted 
desert”  in  a  “Nertz  Rent  A  Car,” 
BuUwinkle  expresses  some  sur¬ 
prise:  “Gosh!  Bein’  undercover 
men  I  thought  we’d  go  in  a  cov¬ 
ered  wagon!!” 

Does  right  prevail  over  the 
perils  that  beset  the  clumsy  but 
willing  moose  and  squirrel?  See 
your  newspaper  for  the  out¬ 
come. 

The  Sunday  page  will  carry 
a  different  story  line,  but  it,  too, 
will  offer  a  satire  on  social  as¬ 
pects  of  life  today. 

BuUwinkle  will  be  one  of  the 
very  few  humorous  strips  now 
appearing  that  follows  a  con¬ 
tinuity  and  yet  has  a  gag  a  day 
— sometimes  a  gag  in  each 
panel. 

*  «  « 

Freedom  Story 
Told  in  Series 

“Search  for  Freedom,”  a  36- 
pai-t  illustrated  story  strip  ex¬ 
amining  the  historical  roots  of 
today’s  opposing  systems  of 
governments,  will  be  mailed  to 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Full  Service  editors  for 
use  beginning  March  12. 

“Search  for  Freedom”  was 
researched,  written,  and  drawn 
by  the  NEA  artist-writer  team 
of  John  Lane  and  Don  Oakley 
.  .  .  the  same  talented  combina¬ 
tion  that  created  NEA’s  1961 
story  strip,  “Earth,  Stars  and 
Man.” 

The  series  will  review  the  con¬ 
cept  of  freedom  in  America  and 
the  Western  World. 

It  begins  with  the  primitive 
clan.  It  tells  of  conquest  and 
empires,  dreaming  philosophers, 
revolutions  and  repressions,  pa¬ 
triots  and  tyrants.  It  is  the  story 
of  man’s  long  search  for  free¬ 
dom,  for  just  law. 

*  *  « 

DELAPLANE  OVERSEAS 

Stan  Delaplane,  1961  Pacific 
Writing  Award  winner,  wiU 
transfer  his  syndicated  “Post 
Cards”  to  Europe  Feb.  25. 

Mr.  Delaplane  wiU  take  a 
house  for  six  months  in  the 
London  suburbs  and  will  com¬ 
mute  to  the  Continent  to  research 
bargain  places  for  Americans 
who  wish  to  reside  in  Europe. 
While  in  London,  Stan  will  finish 
his  travel  guide  book  “Pacific 
Pathways,”  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  this  year  by  McGraw-HiU. 

Both  of  Mr.  Delaplane’s  S3rn- 
dicated  features,  “Postcards” 
and  “Around  the  World  With 
Delaplane”  will  be  filed  from 
European  datelines  for  the  next 
six  months.  Chronicle  Features, 
San  Francisco,  services  the  Dela¬ 
plane  travel  columns. 


THEY’RE  TRYING 
TO  SAVE  A  TOWN! 


When  the  local  cannery 
closed,  if  was  Becky  who 
thought  of  starting  up  a 
home-handicraft  industry 
in  Crabtree  Corners  .  .  . 


|.  .  .  and  it's  up  to  Slats 
to  find  a  market  for  the 
handmade  products.  What 
happens  when  he  tries  to 
do  business  with  .  .  . 


.  .  .  a  smooth-talking  big- 
city  "antiques"  dealer  is 
the  warmly  human,  fasci¬ 
natingly  true-to-life  kind 
of  story  that  has  made 

'm  an’  SLATS 

I  by  Raeburn  Van  Buren 

i  the  favorite  comic  strip 
I  of  millions  of  newspaper 
i  readers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

j  PHONE  TODAY  FOR  SAMPLES! 

FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42i«STREET,  NEW  YORK  Vi  kt 
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Dear  Abby  vs.  Judge 


The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  under  the  four-column 
headline  “Dear  Abby  Vs.  The 
Judge,”  ran  a  news  story  about 
a  judge’s  severe  criticism  of  col¬ 
umnist  Abigail  Van  Buren  (Mc- 
Naught  Syndicate)  and  her 
spirited  answer. 

The  news  story  read  in  part: 

Domestic  Relations  Court 
Judge  John  J.  Mead  thinks  col¬ 
umnist  Abigail  Van  Buren  of 
“Dear  Abby”  fame  is  the  last 
place  in  the  world  a  troubled 
teen-ager  should  go  for  help. 

And  he  laments  the  disgusting 
— to  him — fact  that  she  is  rapid¬ 
ly  becoming  the  first  stop  for 
the  nation’s  youngsters. 

“She  is  as  much  an  expert 
on  human  relations  as  I  am  on 
how  to  play  polo — and  I  have 
never  sat  on  a  polo  horse  in 
my  life,”  he  says  without  one 
trace  of  a  smile  on  his  face. 

The  39-year-old  divorce  court 
judge  and  chairman  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  County  Juvenile  Board  took 
off  against  Abby  in  a  speech 
to  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  North 
Dallas-Park  Cities. 

Brief  and  Pithy 

His  remarks  about  her  were 
brief,  but  pithy. 

Miss  Van  Buren’s  reply,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  “Dear  Mr.  Mead,” 
read : 

I  don’t  know  what  kind  of  a 
“judge”  you  are,  but  I  pray 
that  you  exercise  more  respect 
for  truth  and  justice  in  execut¬ 
ing  your  offices  on  the  bench 
than  you  displayed  before  the 
Kiwanians  of  Dallas. 

If  my  “crime”  is  being  “wor¬ 


shipped”  by  teenagers  then  I 
must  plead  guilty.  And  I  am 
honored.  You  can’t  fool  our 
young  people.  Their  instincts 
are  good.  They  know  when  they 
are  ^ing  loved  or  simply  toler¬ 
ated.  They  know  when  they  are 
being  neglected,  put  off  and 
bribed  with  material  things 
when  they  so  desperately  want 
parental  guidance  and  under¬ 
standing. 

All  they  ask  is  a  chance 
to  be  listened  to,  understood  and 
trusted.  And  when  their  par¬ 
ents  fail  they  turn  to  “Dear 
Abby.” 

1,261  Unwed  Mothers 

Thank  heavens  they  do  be¬ 
cause  last  year  I  was  able  to 
send  1,261  girls  to  homes  for 
unwed  mothers  throughout  the 
United  States.  Everyday  my 
mail  brings  me  wonderfully  re¬ 
warding  messages  from  parents, 
clergymen  and  teenagers  them- 
.selves  thanking  me  for  some 
good  I  have  accomplished,  and 
judges  too.  Judge  Willard  J. 
Dixon  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in 
lecturing  a  young  man  who  was 
brought  before  him  advised  him 
to  read  “Dear  Abby”  in  the 
Memphis  Press  Scimitar. 

“She  gives  good  sound  moral 
advice,”  he  said.  “I  read  her 
everyday  and  so  does  my  14- 
year-old  daughter  Caroline.” 

Yes,  I  agree  with  you.  Judge, 
it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our 
times  when  our  young  people 
must  seek  advice  and  counsel 
from  “Dear  Abby”  instead  of 
going  to  Mom  and  Dad. 

But  the  fact  remains  that 


L 


many  do.  And  for  a  judge  to  sit 
in  judgment  of  a  newspaper  col¬ 
umnist  without  having  taken  the 
trouble  to  obtain  a  few  of  her 
columns  in  order  to  quote  her 
accurately  —  but  instead  com- 
lX)ses  some  stupid  letters  and 
answers  and  credits  her  with 
saying  them  in  an  effort  to 
make  her  ridiculous  and  un¬ 
worthy  —  well  that  is  even  sad¬ 
der. 

May  I  humbly  suggest,  Mr. 
Mead,  that  you  review  the  New 
Testament,  Matthew  VII :1, 
“Judge  not  that  ye  not  be 
judged.” 


SYNDICATE  REUNION — Bill  Mauldin  (right),  on  a  short  vacation  from 
editorial  cartooning  chores  for  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Rost-D/spotch, 
visited  Dan  Dowling  at  the  offices  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate,  which  syndicates  both  cartoonists.  Dowling,  chief  editorial 
cartoonist  for  the  Trib,  and  Mauldin,  holder  of  two  Pulitier  Priies,  are 
members  of  the  American  Association  of  Editorial  Cartoonists. 


Inez  Robb  Scholarship 
Fund  Is  Created 

Creation  of  a  $500  scholarship, 
the  Theta  Sigma  Phi-Inez  Robb 
Award,  to  be  given  to  a  woman 
student  at  the  University  of 
Missouri’s  School  of  Journalism, 
was  announced  by  Dr.  Earl  F. 
English,  dean  of  the  School. 

Given  jointly  by  the  Chicago 
chapter  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  the 
national  honor  fraternity  for 
women  in  journalism,  and  the 
famed  newspaperwoman  whose 
five-a-week  column  for  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  Inc.,  appears 
in  more  than  130  papers 
throughout  the  country,  the 
awai-d  will  be  presented  at  the 
annual  “Ladies  of  the  Press” 
luncheon  of  the  Chicago  chapter, 
at  which  Mrs.  Robb  will  be  the 
principal  speaker,  on  May  20. 

The  scholarship  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  Mrs.  Robb’s  request 
that  her  fee  for  the  speaking 
engagement  be  donated  in  some 
way  to  assist  a  deserving  jour¬ 
nalism  student.  Since  she  is  a 
University  of  Missouri  alumna, 
as  well  as  a  Theta  Sigma  Phi 
member,  officers  of  the  Chicago 
chapter  consulted  with  Dean 
English  and  voted  to  join  with 
Mrs.  Robb  in  setting  up  the 
new  award.  The  recipient,  a  wo¬ 
man  student  majoring  in  any 
journalism  sequence,  will  be 
selected  by  the  Journalism  Fac¬ 
ulty  Ck)mmittee  on  the  basis  of 
“character,  scholarship,  need 
and  interest  in  school  and  com¬ 
munity  affairs  and  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  field.” 


Weekly  Panel 
By  Jerry  Marcus 

A  weekly  cartoon  panel  by 
Jerry  Marcus  is  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  daily  and  wci ’lily 
newspapers  by  Roberts  News 
Service  (21  Webb  Road,  W<‘.st- 
port.  Conn.). 

The  'weehXy  Ridgefield  (Conn.) 
Press  has  used  the  Marcus 
weekly  cartoon  since  February 
of  1961.  The  gag-type  panel  is 
wholesome,  timely,  well  drawn 
and  adaptable  to  all  communi¬ 
ties.  It  is  concerned  with  cur¬ 
rent  events,  animals,  suburban 
life  and  city  life. 

The  cartoon  is  available  in 
two-column  mats  four  inches 
deep. 

Jerry  Marcus’  work  appears  in 
many  national  magazines.  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy,  former  President 
Eisenhower  and  Bernard  Baruch 
have  requested  and  received 
original  drawings.  The  cartoon¬ 
ist  is  beginning  a  monthly  panel 
this  month  in  McCalls,  “Our 
Julie,”  named  after  his  daugh¬ 
ter.  He  is  illustrating  a  current 
take-off  on  American  history 
for  Dell  Publications. 

Mr.  Marcus  formerly  corrobo¬ 
rated  with  the  script  writers  for 


"You  should  know  by  now  dear, 
NOBODY  owns  a  cat." 

the  Jackie  Gleason  and  Harpo 
Marx  television  shows.  However, 
he  said  he  is  particularly  fond 
of  his  newspaper  work  and  is 
satisfying  a  long  sought  ambi¬ 
tion  to  be  a  part  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  business. 

During  the  filming  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  “Exodus,”  Jerry 
and  his  wife,  Edith,  were  cast 
as  extras.  They  were  on  a  pleas¬ 
ure  trip  to  Israel.  They  live  in 
the  rolling  hills  of  Ridgefield, 
Conn.,  where  Jerry  has  con¬ 
structed  a  studio  adjoining  his 
home.  Their  two  children,  Gary, 
6,  and  Julie,  5,  attend  school. 

Roberts  News  Service  also 
distributes  “Hattie,”  a  three- 
column  cartoon  spoofing  the 
family  foibles  of  suburbia. 
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N,  V.  Times 

Continued  from  fxifie  9) 


Euuene  Leonard,  vicepresident, 
aii<i  engineers  of  the  company. 

I’ii.st  equipment  for  transmis¬ 
sion  of  data  was  installed  by  a 
soap  company  between  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles  in  March  1961 
and  lias  been  operated  contin¬ 
uously  since  then.  Lester  Krug- 
man.  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
marketing  .services,  at  Digi- 
tronics,  said  that  at  present 
Dial-o-verter  terminals  are  in 
operation  in  20  different  cities 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
.Another  newspaper,  according 
to  Mr.  Krugman,  will  start  ex¬ 
periments  with  the  device 
shortly. 

The  Times  will  have  two 
paper  tape  senders  (D  507-S) 
and  two  paper  tape  receivers 
(D  .')07-R).  Mr.  Henry  said  that 
one  set  is  for  standby  purposes. 
The  four  Dial-o-verters  lease 
for  $600  a  month.  The  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem  Sub-sets  lease  for  $160  a 
month.  Bell  System’s  Wide  Area 
Telephone  Serv’ice  (WATS) 
costs  $2,250  a  month  for  24 
hours,  of  dual  voice  and  printer 
sendee. 

AP  Experimenting 

.Associated  Press  has  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  similar  equip¬ 
ment  since  last  November,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Blanton  Kimbell, 
research  and  development  man¬ 
ager.  Devices  AP  is  testing  are 
made  by  the  Teletype  Corpora¬ 
tion.  For  the  tests,  loops  have 
been  set  up  between  New  York, 
Chicago  and  other  cities,  Mr. 
Kimbell  said.  No  overseas  tests 
are  contemplated  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future. 

“We  have  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  equipment  is 
reliable,”  Mr.  Kimbell  said. 
“We  may  eventually  use  some. 
However,  there  is  a  basic  dif¬ 
ference  between  an  individual 
newspaper  and  a  wire  agency 
like  AP  serving  many  different 
members  with  many  different 
deadlines.  We  cannot  transmit 
news  at  the  high  speed  in  short 
bursts  as  an  individual  news¬ 
paper  can,  but  must  keep  an  even 
flow  of  news  running  at  slower 
speed  to  accommodate  all  those 
newspapers  which  are  picking 
it  up.” 

UPI  Sees  Special  Use 

Tests  of  high  speed  equipment 
are  also  planned  by  United 
Press  International  for  possible 
use  for  special  purposes,  Henry 
R.  Flory,  general  manager  of 
communications,  said. 

For  overseas  transmission 
telephone  cables  have  been  laid 
jointly  by  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company 


MORE  TO  COME — Plaque  maricing  the  75,000th  typesetting  machine 
produced  by  the  75-year-old  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  is  read 
to  Lisle  Baker,  left,  executive  vicepresident  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  &  Times  by  Paul  S.  Chisholm,  Mergenthaler  vice- 
president  for  domestic  sales.  Joe  F.  Schuman,  Mergenthaler's  Southern 
district  manager,  is  at  the  right.  In  1885,  W.  H.  Haldeman  of  the 
Courier-Journal  formed  a  syndicate  of  publishers  to  back  Ottmar  Mer- 
gethaler's  invention.  The  75,000th  machine  was  a  Comet  300  TTS. 


and  foreign  administrations 
linking  this  country  with  Eng¬ 
land  and  France.  Each  cable  has 
approximately  84  voice  bands. 
Each  voice  band  can  be  broken 
down  into  22  teleprinter  chan¬ 
nels.  The  international  carriers. 
Western  Union,  All  America 
Cables,  and  French  Cable  are 
leasing  voice  bands  from 
ATT&T  and  are  putting  in 
carrier  equipment.  It  takes  a 
full  voice  band  to  use  the  high¬ 
speed  equipment,  capable  of 
transmitting  at  a  rate  of  1,000 
words  a  minute,  more  than  the 
regular  printer  speed  of  66 
words  need.  The  rate  for  leasing 
a  voice  band  is  $9,333.33  a 
month. 

Developed  the  (Concept 

Mr.  Henry,  who  has  been  com¬ 
munications  director  of  the 
Times  since  February  of  last 
year,  developed  the  concept  of 
using  the  high-speed  electronic 
data  transmission  equipment  to 
send  news  over  telephone  lines. 
He  came  to  the  Times  from  the 
New  York  Telephone  Company. 
He  was  graduated  from  The 
Philadelphia  Technical  Institute 
in  1942  with  an  engineering  de¬ 
gree.  He  serv’ed  as  a  communi¬ 
cations  officer  in  the  Navy  from 
1942  to  1946.  He  has  also 
taught  physics  and  advanced 
mathematics,  for  three  years  at 
the  Eastern  school.  New  York, 
and  was  flight  communications 
officer  for  Pan-American  Air¬ 
ways  and  American  Overseas 
Airlines.  From  1948  to  1950, 
prior  to  his  association  with 
the  New  York  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany,  he  was  director  of  techni¬ 
cal  operations  of  the  Technical 
Service  Company,  Brooklyn, 
which  in  the  latter  year  moved 
to  Fresno,  Calif. 


N.  Y.  Times  Names 
Campbell  To  Ad  Post 

John  W.  Campbell,  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Timen’  staff 
since  1954  and  currently  in 
charge  of  national  grocery 
advertising,  has  been  named  to 
co-ordinate  advertising  sales 
efforts  for  the  Times’  Western 
edition,  effective  April  2. 

He  will  also  supervise  West¬ 
ern  edition  business  originating 
from  the  Times’  branch  offices 
in  Atlanta,  Boston.  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Miami  and  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Campbell  will  report 
directly  to  Roger  W.  Atwood, 
advertising  manager  of  the  new 
edition.  Mr.  Atwood  will  be 
based  in  Los  Angeles. 

• 

Salisbury  Named 
For  National  News 

Harrison  E.  Salisbury  has 
l)een  named  director  of  national 
correspondence  of  the  New  York 
Timen. 

Turner  Catledge,  managing 
editor,  said  he  will  l)e  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  development  and  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Times  national 
news  report.  He  will  have  direct 
supervision  over  the  national 
news  .staff,  both  in  New  York 
and  in  the  field.  Ray  O’Neill  will 
continue  as  national  news  editor 
and  Harold  Faber  as  assistant. 
• 

Funds  for  Hospital 

PlTTSBl’RGH 

In  a  10-week  period  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  Old  Newsboys 
organization  raised  $237,605  for 
Pittsburgh’s  Children’s  Hospital. 
In  29  years  the  organization  has 
raised  and  turned  over  to  the 
hospital  $3,774,000. 
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Local  Area 
News  Column 
In  Chi  Trib 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  semi-weekly  neigh- 
lx>rhood  news  column  in  its  main 
news  section.  The  column  is 
written  by  Sylvia  Shepherd,  and 
is  published  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays. 

The  purpose  of  the  column, 
according  to  W.  D.  Maxwell,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tribune,  is  to  recap¬ 
ture  some  of  the  flavor  of  the 
old  “personal  items”  which  ac¬ 
counted  for  a  major  share  of  the 
popularity  of  the  small  town 
weekly. 

The  neighborhood  news  col¬ 
umn  also  is  intended  to  serve  as 
a  supplement  to  the  Tribune’s 
coverage  of  urban  and  suburban 
news  in  the  geographically-zoned 
neighborhood  news  sections  it 
publishes  each  Thursday  and 
Sunday. 

The  new  column  is  a  collection 
of  human  interest  news  fea- 
turettes,  each  a  paragraph  or 
two  in  length,  involving  resi¬ 
dents  of  some  of  Chicago’s  sub¬ 
urbs  and  neighborhoods.  Com¬ 
munity  names  are  printed  in 
bold  face  type,  to  help  scanners 
locate  items  involving  people  or 
events  in  their  own  neighbor¬ 
hoods. 

Miss  Shepherd  was  graduated 
from  Indiana  University’s 
School  of  Journalism  in  1955. 
She  worked  for  the  Indianapolis 
Star  for  three  years  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Tribune’s  neighborhood 
news  staff. 

• 

Toledo  Blade  Cile<l 
For  College  Stories 

Toledo 

The  annual  award  for  out¬ 
standing  journalism  from  the 
Northwestern  Ohio  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  went  to  the 
Toledo  Blade  for  its  coverage  of 
events  at  Bowling  Green  State 
University.  A  plaque  honoring 
the  newspaper  was  presented  to 
Paul  Block  Jr.,  publisher. 

The  university  has  been  in 
the  news  since  last  March  be¬ 
cause  of  student  demonstrations 
and  faculty  controversies,  culmi¬ 
nating  in  the  resignation  of  the 
school’s  president. 


All-Outdoors  Issue 

Suburbia  Today,  the  colorgra- 
vure  magazine  distributed  with 
232  community  newspapers,  is 
planning  its  first  All-Outdoors 
Special  Issue  for  June. 
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Suspensions 
Fail  to  Dim 
CNPA  Hopes 

Coronado,  Calif. 

Despite  the  recent  Los  An¬ 
geles  newspaper  suspensions, 
optimism  prevailed  among  pub¬ 
lishers  as  members  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  gathered  here  for 
their  annual  convention. 

Sessions  opened  Feb.  8  and 
continue  into  Feb.  11,  when  the 
new  board  of  directors  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  select  a  successor  to 
John  B.  Long,  veteran  general 
manager  who  is  retiring  at  the 
age  of  68. 

Mr.  Long  pointed  out  that  the 
general  newspaper  situation  is 
healthy  and  that  plenty  of  good 
dailies  remain  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  metropolitan  district. 

The  death  of  a  newspaper  is 
a  terrible  matter,  even  sadder 
are  the  side  effects,  for  many 
faithful  employes  are  disem¬ 
ployed,  he  observed. 

Top  Dailies  Remain 

Despite  the  loss  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Mirror,  the  area  has  a 
bountiful  share  of  top  newspa¬ 
pers,  he  observed.  While  na¬ 
tionally  there  have  been  13 
newspaper  suspensions  over  the 
last  year,  18  new  newspapers 
have  started,  he  also  pointed 
out. 

Circulation  nationally  has 
gone  from  46  million  in  1945 
to  60  million  in  1961.  That 
means  300  million  readers  to¬ 
day,  according  to  merchandising 
figures,  Mr.  Long  added. 

A.  W.  Bramwell,  Chieo  En¬ 
terprise-Record  and  president, 
CNPA,  also  pointed  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  new  dailies.  This 
reverses  “an  alarming  trend 
that  started  in  the  early  1950s,” 
he  said,  adding  “it  is  a  fact  that 
California  newspapers  continue 
to  grow  and  prosper.” 

New  Cains  Seen 

California’s  newspapers  can 
be  expected  to  continue  to  grow 
and  prosper  in  proportion  to  a 
tremendous  population  growth 
which  is  expected  to  make  Cali¬ 
fornia  the  nation’s  most  popu¬ 
lous  state  this  year  or  next,  Mr. 
Bramwell  added. 

“There  is  no  hiding  the  fact 
that  inflationary  pressures  are 
persisting  and  that  all  of  us  are 
in  a  serious  cost-price  squeeze,” 
Mr.  Bramwell  stated  in  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  CNPA. 

“These  pressures  undoubtedly 
were  contributing  factors  to  the 
suspensions.  However,  another 
impact  most  certainly  was  the 
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commendable  growth  and  In¬ 
creasing  strength  and  vitality 
of  the  community  newspapers 
in  the  Los  Angeles  region.” 

Progress  of  the  association 
during  the  last  year  is  measured 
in  a  series  of  achievements. 
President  Bramwell  said  in  his 
annual  report. 

These  included  important  ac¬ 
tivities  during  the  California 
Legislature’s  session,  a  move 
into  new  Los  Angeles  central 
offices  and  a  relocation  of  the 
California  Publisher,  a  maga¬ 
zine,  in  San  Francisco. 

An  adequate  retirement  pro¬ 
gram  was  developed  for  John 
B.  Long,  whom  Mr.  Bramwell 
described  as  “the  pioneering 
‘little  giant’  of  newspaper  as¬ 
sociation  managers,”  the  CNPA 
president  said. 

Membership  figures  released 
as  the  convention  opened  here 
showed  385  newspapers,  118  of 
which  are  dailies. 

586  Members 

Total  membership  of  586  in¬ 
cludes  34  associate,  107  allied 
and  40  student  members.  The 
1960  total  was  579  members, 
with  394  of  these  newspaper 
members. 

Today’s  385  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  compare  with  151  when  Mr. 
Long  became  CNPA  managfer 
in  1928. 

The  original  blueprint  then 
mapped  out  for  advancement  is 
reflected  today  in  varied  sub¬ 
sidiaries  which  have  taken  over 
excellently  -  executed  individual 
semdces  for  member  newspa¬ 
pers,  Mr.  Long  said  in  his  con¬ 
vention  report. 

These  include  the  CNPA  Edi¬ 
tors  Conference  at  Stanford 
University,  CNAEA,  with  both 
North  and  South  units  and  the 
newly  created  Controlled  Circu¬ 
lators  Association,  Mr.  Long  re¬ 
ported.  Also,  the  California 
Newspaperboy  Foundation,  the 
CNPA  Industrial  Relations  Bu¬ 
reau  and  the  Pacific  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference,  he 
added. 

Legislative  matters  handled 
during  1961  included  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  compromise  amend¬ 
ment  to  obscenity  laws,  a  change 
in  the  Ralph  M.  Brown  open¬ 
meeting  act  which  makes  vio¬ 
lations  a  misdemeanor,  defense 
of  news  sources  and  opposition 
to  an  ITU  blacklist  replacement 
bill,  the  report  said. 

The  National  Newspaper 
Week  founder  expressed  special 
satisfaction  with  California’s 
firsts  in  NNW  awards.  These 
were  in  both  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies  divisions  and  also  in  the 
number  of  active  participants. 

“Other  newspaper  associa¬ 
tions  moan  and  lament  the  in¬ 
effectiveness  of  NNW.  CNPA 
goes  out  and  does  something 
about  it,”  declared  Mr.  Long. 


W  eekliesCombine, 
Form  New  Daily 

Haleyville,  Ala. 

Tbe  Haleyville  Advertiser, 
the  Marion  County  News-Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Fayette  County 
Times  have  been  consolidated 
to  make  a  Northwest  Alabama 
daily,  not  yet  named. 

The  consolidation,  announced 
by  Jay  Thornton  publisher,  will 
provide  a  five-day-a-week  pub¬ 
lication  with  a  daily  Tuesday 
through  Friday  and  a  Sunday 
edition.  No  papers  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  Monday  and  Satur¬ 
day. 

W.  D.  Smith  Jr.,  who  has 
been  publisher  of  the  Fayette 
Times,  becomes  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  daily.  Edi¬ 
torial  and  business  offices  will 
be  maintained  in  Fayette,  Win¬ 
field  and  Haleyville  with  re¬ 
porters  in  all  towns  of  the  area. 
One  or  more  pages  of  each  issue 
will  be  devot^  to  the  separate 
counties. 

Subscriptions  will  be  25c 
weekly  plus  one  cent  sales  tax. 

Establishment  of  the  daily 
culminates  22  years  of  efforts 
by  Mr.  Thornton.  He  first  took 
over  the  Advertiser-Journal  in 
Haleyville  in  1939,  added  the 
Winfield  Journal  in  1941  and  the 
Winston  Herald  in  1945.  Mr. 
Thornton  and  a  partner,  Oscar 
Roden,  bought  the  Marion  Coun¬ 
ty  News  in  1957  and  combined 
it  with  the  Winfield  Journal  to 
make  the  Marion  County  News- 
Journal.  Mr.  Thornton  and  Mr. 
Smith  bought  the  Fayette  Coun¬ 
ty  Times  in  1961. 

'The  new  daily  represents  a 
consolidation  of  the  following 
papers  in  addition  to  the  above- 
mentioned:  Haleyville  Journal, 
Haleyville  Spotlight,  Winston 
County  Times,  Fayette  Banner, 
Northwest  Alabamian,  West 
Alabama  News,  Hamilton  Her¬ 
ald,  Hackleburg  Sentinel  and 
Guin  News. 

Stockholders  in  the  new  cor¬ 
poration  are  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr. 
Roden,  Mr,  Smith,  R.  J,  'Thom- 
tono  Sr.  and  Haygood  Thorn¬ 
ton. 

*  «  « 

Mammoth  Spring,  Ark. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wahl- 
ouist,  owners  of  the  Mammoth 
Spring  Democrat  for  21  years, 
have  sold  their  weekly  news¬ 
paper  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don 
Banzett  of  Salem. 

The  new  owners  founded  the 
Banzett  Press  in  1923  and  have 
been  publishers  of  the  Salem 
Headlight  since  1959. 

Both  newspapers  are  being 
printed  on  the  Banzetts’  No.  1 
Miehle  Press.  They  will  remodel 
the  Mammoth  Spring  plant. 
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Daily  Is  ^Grounded.'* 
Reverts  to  Weekly 

Newport,  Ore. 

The  Newport  Daily  News,  a 
tabloid  newspaper  published  as 
a  daily  since  last  autumn,  re¬ 
verted  to  weekly  status  Feb.  1. 

Publisher  Ray  T.  Moe  said 
daily  publication  was  made  im¬ 
possible  by  sluggish  economy, 
lack  of  advertising  and  an  in¬ 
adequate  .staff. 

He  said:  “The  little  daily  was 
not  at  all  like  we  had  planned 
for  you,  but  somehow  it  jiust 
couldn’t  get  off  the  ground.” 

New  Jersey  Daily 
Buys  Semi-Weekly 

Passaic-Clifton,  N.  J. 

The  Passaic-Clifton  Herald- 
News  has  purchased  the  Dover 
Advance,  one  of  the  country’s 
largest  semi-weekly  newspapers. 

Richard  Drukker,  president  of 
The  Herald-News,  b^omes  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  semi-weekly. 

Ray  D.  Gill,  of  Dover,  a  son 
of  the  founder  of  the  Advance, 
will  continue  as  business  man-  ! 
ager.  Frederick  Huck,  of  Parsip- 
pany-Troy  Hills,  who  has  served 
the  Advance  as  editorial  execu¬ 
tive  for  more  than  two  years, 
becomes  editor.  A.  Bertram 
Davis  of  Rockaway,  also  a  long¬ 
time  executive,  will  continue  as 
chief  editorial  writer. 

The  Advance  was  founded  in 
1903. 

• 

English  Daily  Buys 
3  Canadian  Papers 

Chilliwack,  B.  C. 

The  Chilliwack  Progress,  one 
of  British  Columbia’s  oldest 
weekly  newspapers,  has  been 
sold  to  an  English  daily. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  E.  Barber, 
co-owners  of  the  70-year-old 
publication,  said  the  weekly 
would  be  published  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Liverpool  Daily 
Post  and  Echo,  of  Liverpool, 
England.  It  will  become  a  bi¬ 
weekly.  Cecil  Hacker,  publisher 
since  1949  of  the  Abbotsford, 
Sumas  and  Masque  News,  was 
manager  of  the  Progress. 

Mr.  Hacker  has  sold  the  Ab- 
lx>tsford  paper  to  the  Liverpool 
company.  A  third  weekly  ac- 
quirwi  in  the  transaction  was 
the  Fraser  Valley  Record.  The 
English  firm  already  owned 
three  Canadian  weeklies. 

• 

Late  Poet  Honored 

Cleveland 

A  portrait  of  the  late  Joseph 
S.  Newman,  author  and  poet- 
columnist  of  the  Cleveland  Press 
and  News,  is  to  be  painted  and 
hung  as  an  honor  to  the  writer. 
The  title  of  his  column  was  “It 
Could  Be  Verse.” 
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All  Hands 
Cover  Crash 


Help 


Story 


Great  Falls,  Mont. 
,411  departments  of  the  Great 
FalLf  Tribune  sprang  into  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  eveninjf  of  Jan.  25 
when  word  came  of  the  death  of 
Montana  Governor  Donald  G. 
Nutter  in  a  plane  crash. 

First  tip  that  the  governor’s 
plane  was  down  came  to  City 
Editor  Bill  James  at  6:30  p.m. 
from  his  brother,  Ted  James, 
Great  Falls  attorney  and  a 
member  of  the  State  Highway 
Commission. 

Members  of  the  local  staff 
immediately  began  a  systematic 
check  of  news  sources.  The  Cas¬ 
cade  County  sheriff’s  office  came 
up  with  a  report  from  short¬ 
wave  radio  that  a  plane  was 
down  at  Wolf  Creek,  55  miles 
south  of  Great  Falls,  with  two 
men  dead.  But,  according  to  this 
report,  it  was  a  light  plane, 
while  the  governor’s  party 
would  be  traveling  in  a  heavier 
ship. 

Ix>f(ger8  Find  Plane 

The  report  that  only  two  men 
were  dead  at  Wolf  Creek  was 
explained  later  by  the  fact  that 
two  loggers  who  went  to  the 
scene  when  they  heard  the  crash 
could  see  only  two  bodies  in  the 
gathering  dusk.  The  other  four 
bodies  were  not  found  until  day¬ 
light  the  next  morning. 

The  commanding  officer  of 
the  Great  Falls  Air  National 
Guard  unit  to  which  the  ill- 
fated  plane  was  attached  cor¬ 
roborated  the  report  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  plane  had  crashed,  and 
that  it  was  the  one  down  at 
Wolf  Creek. 

The  flight  had  originated  at 
Great  Falls,  where  all  three 
crewmen  lived.  The  plane  had 
flown  to  Helena  and  picked  up 
the  governor  and  two  aides  for 
a  late  afternoon  trip  to  Cut 
Bank  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state.  Three  groups  were 
waiting  there  to  hear  the  gov¬ 
ernor:  a  highway  association, 
a  grain  growers’  organization, 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  was  holding  its  annual 
dinner  that  night  with  Gov. 
Nutter  as  speaker. 

The  Tribune’s  Cut  Bank  cor¬ 
respondent  called  at  7  p.m.  to 
report  that  the  governor  was 
three  hours  overdue.  The  land¬ 
ing,  originally  timed  for  4:05 
p.m.,  had  been  re-scheduled  for 
5:05,  and  then  6:05,  and  Anally 
scrubbed  when  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  something  was  wrong. 

The  first  wire  service  bulle¬ 
tins  moved  almost  simultane¬ 


ously  a  few  minutes  after  7, 
but  cautiously  reported  at  first 
only  that  the  governor’s  plane 
was  overdue  on  the  flight  to  Cut 
Bank.  Bulletins  confirming  the 
governor’s  death  at  Wolf  Creek 
moved  shortly  afterward. 

Many  Calls 

The  paper’s  switchboard  be¬ 
gan  flashing  continuously  as 
worried  people  called  to  inquire 
if  the  report  they  had  heard 
w’as  true.  Told  that  it  was,  they 
expressed  shocked  disbelief  and 
many  voiced  their  regard  for 
the  governor,  regardless  of  per¬ 
sonal  political  affiliations. 

By  this  time  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Tribune  had  shifted 
smoothly  into  gear. 

Managing  editor  E.  P.  (Dazz) 
Furlong  hurried  back  to  the 
office  from  dinner  to  coordinate 
work  on  the  fast-breaking  story. 

Reporter-photographer  Clyde 
Reichelt,  reached  with  his  wife 
at  a  Blue  Bird  banquet,  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  crash  scene.  Mrs. 
Reichelt,  former  member  of  the 
Associated  Press  traffic  depart¬ 
ment  at  Helena,  accompanied 
her  husband  to  Wolf  Creek  and 
returned  at  10  p.m.  on  a  bus 
flagged  down  by  a  highway  pa¬ 
trolman,  bringing  back  with  her 
the  first  rolls  of  film. 

Reichelt  stayed  at  Wolf  Creek 
until  Friday,  sleeping  in  his  car 
when  he  found  no  motel  avail¬ 
able  in  the  little  mountain  town. 
He  returned  to  Great  Falls  at 
mid-moming,  bringing  pictures 
to  the  Leader,  afternoon  com¬ 
panion  paper  to  the  Tribune.  A 
full  page  of  crash  scene  pic¬ 
tures  appeared  in  the  Tribune’s 
Saturday  morning  edition. 


up  to  100  miles  an  hour  in  the 
same  general  area  as  Wolf 
Creek.  The  other  item  was  a 
state  story  with  a  Helena  date¬ 
line. 

The  composing  room  gave  full 
cooperation  in  setting  the  copy 
as  it  flowed  smoothly  in  from 
the  copydesk.  Make-up  men, 
stereotypers  and  pressmen  like¬ 
wise  did  their  part.  The  engrav¬ 
ing  department  gave  fastest 
service  on  all  picture  material 
available. 

Governor's  I^asl  Picture 

The  Associated  Press  wire- 
photo  network  brought  in  what 
may  have  been  the  last  picture 
of  Gov.  Nutter.  It  had  been 
taken  in  Oklahoma  City  two 
days  earlier  where  he  had 
spoken  at  a  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame. 

Circulation  Manager  Bill 
Haney  and  Controller  Joel  Kop- 
pang  were  on  hand  to  make 
sure  there  was  no  hitch  in  their 
areas.  Newsstand  and  street 
sales  doubled  Friday, 

The  first  edition  came  off  the 
press  on  time  Thursday  night, 
with  a  complete  story  with  pic¬ 
tures.  Additional  details  were 
worked  into  the  story  for  the 
final,  along  with  local  sidebars. 

The  banner  on  the  final,  in 
red,  in  96-point  type,  read  “Gov¬ 
ernor  Nutter,  2  Aides,  3  Fliers 
Die  in  Plane  Crash.” 

The  continuing  story  of  the 
investigation  of  the  cause  of 
the  crash  and  final  rites  for 
the  victims,  including  a  state 
funeral  at  the  Capitol  for  the 
governor,  his  executive  secre¬ 
tary,  Dennis  Gordon,  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Commissioner  Edward 
Wren,  received  full  coverage. 


Everytme  Helps 

In  the  Thursday  night  rush. 
Sports  Editor  Phil  Thoeny 
shoved  his  own  work  aside  to 
give  an  assist  to  the  city  room 
staff  in  preparation  of  bio¬ 
graphical  material  on  the  vic¬ 
tims.  Receptionist  Mrs.  Peggy 
Dickerson  helped  in  securing 
cuts  and  biographical  work  from 
the  files.  Deskman  Dick  Patti- 
son  prepared  sidebars. 

Telegraph  Editor  C.  T.  Sulli¬ 
van,  who  already  had  his  front 
page  set  up  for  the  first  edition, 
sidetracked  everything  else  when 
the  crash  story  broke.  In  the 
final  edition,  only  two  stories 
on  the  front  page  were  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  crash.  Every 
one  of  those  tied  indirectly  into 
the  crash,  because  it  was  a 
weather  story  telling  of  winds 


Sell  Sunday,  Too 

Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 
Orders  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Sunday  Times  for  distribution 
in  conjunction  with  the  Costa 
Mesa  Pilot  and  affiliated  Pilot 
afternoon  dailies  are  being  solic¬ 
ited  by  Pilot  newspaperboys. 
The  Orange  Coast  Publishing 
Co.,  publishing  the  Pilot  news¬ 
papers,  was  purchased  late  last 
year  by  the  Times-Mirror  Co. 
Final  papers  for  the  transfer, 
which  leaves  basic  Pilot  per¬ 
sonnel  intact,  were  issued  Jan. 
29. 

• 

Fellowship  in  Rome 

Minneapolis 
Burton  A.  Anderson  of  Mah- 
tomedi,  Minn.,  23-year-old  grad¬ 
uate  student  in  the  University 
of  Minnesota  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  is  the  1962  winner  of  the 
annual  Rome  Daily  American 
Fellowship.  He  will  go  to  Rome, 
Italy,  in  June  to  begin  a  year’s 
service  on  the  American  staff. 


John  Sturdevant 

Stunlevant  Nametl 
American  Weekly  M.E. 

John  Sturdevant  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Ameriran  Weekly,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  J.  O’Connell, 
editor  of  the  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers  Sunday  magazine  supple¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Sturdevant  joined  the 
American  Weekly  in  1935  short¬ 
ly  after  his  graduation  from 
Columbia  College  in  New  York 
City.  He  has  served  as  the  mag¬ 
azine’s  foreign  editor,  Holly¬ 
wood  editor  and  until  his  pro¬ 
motion  this  week  as  photo  edi¬ 
tor. 

• 

5  Reporters  Tour  World 
With  Robert  Kennedy 

Washington 
Five  newsmen  are  accompany¬ 
ing  Attorney  General  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Kennedy  on  a  month’s 
world  tour. 

The  trip  will  include  a  week’s 
stay  in  Japan  and  in  Indonesia 
followed  by  short  stops  of  one 
or  two  days  in  Rome,  Berlin, 
Bonn  and  the  Netherlands. 

News  men  making  the  trip 
are  Anthony  Lewis,  New  York 
Times;  William  M.  Beecher, 
Wall  Street  Journal;  Henry 
Suydam,  Washington  Bureau 
Chief  for  Life  magazine;  Life 
photographer  John  Nominis; 
and  Bob  Hager,  U.  S.  News  and 
World  Report. 

• 

Suburban  Gain  Told 

Los  Angeles 
The  folding  of  two  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  here  reflects  the 
burgeoning  strength  of  suburban 
community  newspapers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  prepared  for 
Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspapers 
by  Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates. 
The  “mets”  suffered  a  16.2  per¬ 
cent  loss  in  ABC  city  zone  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  1950-60  decade. 
In  the  same  period  CLAN  cir¬ 
culation  rose  47.7  percent  and 
Los  Angeles  County  population 
increased  45.4  percent,  the  re¬ 
port  stated. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Magazine  in  Deal 
With  Service  Papers 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

Director  of  Classified  AdvertisinK,  .New  York  Post 


Classi-Find,  which  describes 
itself  as  the  “Magazine  of  Na¬ 
tional  Want  Ads”  and  is  now 
going  into  its  sixth  bi-monthly 
issue,  has  just  released  news  of 
a  “package  deal"  with  the  Army 
Times,  Navy  Times  and  Air 
Force  Times. 

A  pocket  -  sized  magazine, 
Classi-Find  claims  distribution 
to  “selected”  magazine  stands  in 
several  hundred  communities.  It 
makes  no  statement  concerning 
its  exact  circulation. 

A  persusal  of  its  all-agate  ad¬ 
vertising  reveals  a  wide  variety 
of  C.O.D.  offers  ranging  from 
booklets  on  hypnotism  to  batterj’ 
restorers.  There  are  vending  ma¬ 
chine  ads;  foreign  employment 
job  lists  at  $2  per  copy;  ads 
which  say  “Earn  $10,000  per 
year  raising  Angora  rabbit  wool 
for  us”;  and  an  ad  of  this  na¬ 
ture:  “Homework — Typing.  Ex¬ 
cellent  pay,  etc.” 

Another  “promising”  offer 
says:  “Earn  $30  to  $90  regu¬ 
larly  in  just  3  to  4  hours  a  day, 
spare  time.  Sell  cosmetics  to 
waiting  customers,  friends  and 

neighbors . ”  The  ad  goes 

on  to  request  $1  “to  pay  postage 
and  packing  costs”  for  a  sample 
kit. 

BBB  Rejects 

Ads  of  the  type  mentioned 
above  have  been  up  before  the 
Better  Business  Bureaus  of  the 
nation,  and  classified  advertising 
managers  of  even  the  smallest 
and  least  efficient  newspapers 
have  set  up  an  impenetrable 
barrier  to  prevent  publication  of 
the  vast  majority  of  them. 

The  announcement  that  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
Times  has  made  a  deal  with  this 
publication  comes  from  N.  A. 
Hurwitz,  president,  Classi-Find 
Publishing  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.  Dated  Feb.  1,  1962, 
it  says: 

“Through  a  low  combined- 
rate,  Classi-Find  offers  ad  ex¬ 
posure  not  only  to  its  own  grow¬ 
ing  circulation  but  also  to  the 
vast  audience  reached  by  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  Times.  Ad¬ 
ditional  to  about  300,000  paid 
circulation  among  world-wide 
sendee  personnel  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  exceeds  2,000,000. 

“The  low  classified  word  rate, 
on  yearly  contracts,  will  give 
advertisers  six  bi-monthly  inser¬ 


tions  in  Classi-Find  and  12 
monthly  insertions  in  the  Armed 
Services  periodicals.  Reproduc¬ 
tion  of  ads  in  the  Sendees  pa¬ 
pers  will  be  on  pages  identified 
as  ‘Supplements’  of  ads  from 
Classi-Find,  in  the  same  type 
and  format  distinctive  of  the 
magazine,  and  utilizing  the 
same  ‘check  box’  at  the  head  of 
each  ad  as  originated  by  Classi- 
Find. 

“The  first  issue  of  Classi-Find 
in  which  combination-contract 
ads  will  appear  is  that  of  July- 
August,  for  which  forms  close 
April  30th.  Since  that  issue  goes 
on  sale  June  20th,  the  first 
Classi-Find  supplements  in 
Army  Times,  Navy  Times  and 
Air  Force  Times  will  be  in  their 
issues  immediately  following 
June  20th,  and  repeated  monthly 
thereafter. 

“Distribution  of  Classi-Find  to 
selected  magazine  stands  in  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  communities  across 
the  country  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  International  Circulation 
Distributors,  a  division  of 
Hearst  Magazines.” 

• 

Paar  Show  Report 
Results  in  Apology 

Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

An  editor  and  a  police  chief 
received  an  apology  from  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company 
for  remarks  made  by  Alexander 
King  in  a  discussion  with  Jack 
Paar  in  a  televised  network 
show. 

Robert  E.  McClure,  editor, 
Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook, 
and  Chief  Otto  Faulkner  had 
demanded  a  retraction  of  refer¬ 
ences  criticizing  Santa  Monica’s 
handling  of  the  Synanon  House, 
a  self-help  center  for  narcotics 
here. 

Their  demand  was  made  on 
NBC  by  William  Taft  of  Fogel, 
Mclnerny  &  Taft,  law  firm,  in 
accord  with  California  law.  The 
attorneys  took  the  apology  under 
study  to  determine  if  it  was 
satisfactory. 

• 

Beg  Your  Pardon 

In  the  Classified  Clinic  (Jan. 
20),  Warren  Perry,  CAM  of  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune,  was  incorrectly  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 


Fashion  Photog 
Cuts  a  Pattern 
To  Catch  Thief 

Phoenix 

Nyle  I^eatham,  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Arizona  Republic, 
figured  in  the  capture  of  a  gun¬ 
man  who  terrorized  several 
women  in  two  large  shopping 
centers  here  Jan.  27. 

Assigned  to  take  fashion  pic¬ 
tures  at  a  store  in  the  shopping 
center,  Mr.  Leatham  said  that 
as  he  got  out  of  his  car  he 
heard  a  girl  shout:  “There’s  a 
man  in  our  car  with  my  mother 
and  he’s  got  a  gun.  Somebody 
do  something!” 

“I  dashed  for  the  car,”  Mr. 
Leatham  said,  “and  saw  the 
woman  throw’  her  car  keys 
aw’ay.  Then  the  man  ambled  off 
and  I  ran  back  to  my  car  to 
get  my  camera. 

“As  I  was  getting  my  camera 
the  man  approached  another 
w’oman  in  a  car  parked  on  the 
lot  and  took  the  car  from  her 
at  gunpoint. 

“I  snapped  tw’o  pictures,  one 
of  the  man  as  he  wras  getting 
into  the  car  and  another  of  the 
car  pulling  out  of  the  lot. 

“I  then  got  into  my  car  and 
began  to  chase  the  thief. 

“Meanw’hile,  I  contacted  the 
Republic  on  my  car  radio  and 
told  Rod  Moyer,  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  the  photo  department, 
that  I  was  chasing  a  robber. 
Moyer  contacted  police  who 
were  given  a  running  account 
of  my  pursuit  of  the  holdup 
man. 

“The  robber  kept  circling  in 
the  area.  When  he  stopped,  I 
stopped.  We  were  about  100 
feet  apart.  Once  he  reached  over 
into  the  back  seat  as  though  he 
w’as  going  to  get  his  gun.  I  w’as 
scared. 

“I  continued  giving  Moyer  re¬ 
ports  of  the  chase. 

“Finally,  the  holdup  man 
pulled  behind  a  parking  lot.  It 
was  there  I  lost  him.  Police 
caught  a  suspect  a  short  time 
later  about  two  blocks  aw’ay.” 

The  suspect  was  identified  in 
a  lineup  at  police  headquarters 
by  tbe  victims  and  witnesses. 

,  He  was  booked  for  armed  rob- 
1  bery. 

;  But»ines6  Review 

A  48-page  tabloid  Industrial 
and  Business  Review  was  pub¬ 
lished  as  part  of  the  Chelsea 
(Mass.)  Record’s  Jan.  30  edi- 
.  tion.  First  such  section  ever 
;  produced  by  the  Record,  it 
I  emphasized  importance  and 
-  diversification  of  the  city’s  indus- 
.  trial  and  business  operations. 


Suburban  Personals 
Column  Improve<l 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

The  personal  column  wliich 
contains  urban  communities’ 
“chit-chats”  has  a  new  look  in 
the  Jamestown  Post-Joumul. 

The  notes  from  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  community  correspondents 
now  appear  on  the  opener  page 
of  the  second  section  in  the  first 
edition  under  the  heading, 
“Party  Line,”  in  two-column 
measure  with  a  sketch  of  a 
woman  talking  to  another  on  the 
telephone. 

The  change  was  made  by 
Bertil  Gustavson,  state  editor, 
and  Robert  S.  Koon,  managing 
editor.  The  name  of  each  town 
appears  in  bold  face  type,  and 
the  personal  items  follow  in 
eight  point  type. 

Previously,  the  personal  col¬ 
umn  of  each  community  ran 
from  time  to  time  in  a  single  i 
column  measure  with  only  thei 
name  of  the  community  in  caps,  i 
The  columns  were  scattered 
throughout  the  paper. 

Political  Training 
Sponsored  by  Daily 

Michigan  City,  Ind. 

The  Michigan  City  News-Dis¬ 
patch  is  sponsoring  a  “people- 
in-politics”  program  to  train 
local  citizens  for  more  effective 
participation  in  public  affairs. 
It  is  non-partisan,  largely  self- 
supporting,  and  has  the  backing 
of  a  committee  of  community 
leaders.  On  the  committee  are 
two  executives  of  the  News-Dis¬ 
patch:  G.  R.  Averitt,  business 
manager;  and  A1  Spiers,  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  the  Nixon 
Newspapers,  of  which  the  News- 
Dispatch  is  a  member. 

Basic  text  for  the  education 
program  is  the  “Action  Course 
in  Practical  Politics”  offered  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States.  Enrollees  pay 
nominal  fees. 

• 

WSJ  .4mong  Leaders 
In  Weekday  Field 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  with 
four  regional  editions  published 
mornings  except  Saturday,  had 
a  combined  total  circulation  of 
774,079,  based  on  ABC  publish¬ 
er’s  statements  for  the  six 
months  ending  Sept.  30,  1961. 

The  total  represented  an  in¬ 
crease  over  the  same  period  in 
1960  when  the  Journal’s  figure 
for  four  regional  editions  was 
652,039. 

The  1961  total  ranks  the  Wall 
•  Street  Journal  among  the  lead- 
‘  ers  in  the  weekday  field,  a  re- 
;  gional  breakdowm  shows:  East- 
1  em  edition,  321,709;  Midwest, 
■  246,360;  Southwest,  68,450;  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  137,560. 
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Fairchild’s 
Graphic  Arts 
Center  Open 

Plainview,  N.  Y. 

The  Fairchild  Graphic  Tech¬ 
nical  Center  was  opened  here 
this  week  at  the  plant  of  Fair- 
child  Graphic  Equipment  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Fairchild  Camera  and 
Instrument  Corporation. 

.1.  .4.  V.  Hyatt,  general  man¬ 
ager,  said  the  center  is  a  new 
approach  to  assist  both  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  company  personnel 
in  keeping  abreast  the  techno¬ 
logical  advances  in  the  graphic 
arts. 

Offset  Section 

The  web-offset  section  of  the 
Center  has  all  of  the  equipment 
-equired  for  the  production  of 
I  newspaper,  Mr.  Hyatt  said. 

The  Center  will  enable  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  who  has  placed  an  order 
for  a  Fairchild  Color  King 
press,  to  familiarize  his  produc¬ 
tion  personnel  with  the  theory, 
operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  new  press  before  it  is  in¬ 
stalled  in  his  newspaper. 

In  addition  to  a  four-unit  web 
perfecting  offset  press,  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  center  has  been 
equipped  with  dark-rooms,  proc¬ 
ess  cameras,  offset  plate  proc¬ 
essing  equipment,  stripping 
tables  and  the  other  equipment 
lecessary  to  produce  a  newspa¬ 
per. 

Mr.  Hyatt  said  34  Color  King 
presses  have  been  sold  in  less 
han  10  months. 

Fairchild  has  been  operating 
i  school  in  Teletypesetter 
naintenance  at  Plainview  since 
1958,  when  that  product  line 
vas  acquired  from  the  Teletype 
Corporation.  This  activity  will 
now  Ijecome  a  part  of  the  Cen¬ 
ter,  which  will  also  be  used  to 
train  Fairchild’s  field  customer- 
engineers. 

Dycril  Plate  Process 

Another  section  of  the  Center 
will  be  devoted  to  the  Du  Pont 
Dycril  plate-making  process. 
Fairchild,  cooperating  with  the 
Du  Pont  engineering  and  re¬ 
search  staff,  designed  and  built 
the  first  automatic  exposure  and 
washout  equipment  for  process¬ 
ing  the  photopolymer  plates  and 
a  complete  line  of  this  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  installed  and  is 
;n  operation  at  the  Center. 

The  techniques  of  color  sepa¬ 
ration  and  color  analysis  can 
be  demonstrated  and  studied  at 
the  Center  utilizing  the  Fair- 
child  Scan-A-Color  electronic 
color  separation  device  as  well 
as  the  Curtis  Color  Analyzer 
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Whole  Offset  Process 
Shown  at  Hoe  Plant 

A  web  offset  plant  has  been 
established  in  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment  at  Hoe’s  main  office  and 
factory  in  New  York  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  Lithomaster  press  and 
auxiliary  equipment  and  tech¬ 
niques  involved  in  processing 
plates. 

Sales  Manager  Richard  E. 
Lewis  said  all  steps  and  equip¬ 
ment  utilized  from  paste-up  to 
folded  printed  product  can  be 
seen  in  operation. 

The  Lithomaster  press,  with 
a  folder,  is  printing  a  minimum 
of  20,000  papers  an  hour,  but 
when  the  press  is  operated  with 
a  Hoe  Printmaster  folder,  a 
minimum  of  30,000  papers  an 
hour  can  be  printed. 

Included  in  the  installation 
are  two  plate  processing  ma¬ 
chines.  One  method  and  equip¬ 
ment  will  produce  a  press-ready 
plate  for  short  and  medium  runs 
from  paste-up  to  finished  plate 
in  two  minutes.  The  other  equip¬ 
ment  automatically  processes 
deep-etch  long  run  plates  on  a 
mass  production  or  assembly  line 
basis. 


and  Curtis  Color  Camera,  both 
recent  acquisitions. 

The  electronic  engraving  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Center  will  have  in 
operation  the  complete  line  of 
Fairchild  engravers  including 
Scan- A -Graver,  Scan- A- Sizer 
and  the  Illustrator.  It  will  be 
located  in  close  proximity  to  the 
letter  press  section,  which  is 
equipped  with  presses  and  fa¬ 
cilities  to  test  and  study  letter- 
press  applications  of  Fairchild 
products. 

In  addition  to  regular  courses, 
the  Center  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  interested  groups  and 
organizations  in  the  graphic 
arts  field  for  visits,  demonstra¬ 
tions,  symposiums  and  meetings. 
Technical  bulletins  on  new  de¬ 
velopments  will  also  be  issued 
to  the  industry. 

• 

Roy  Howard  Given 
High  School  Honor 

Indianapolis 

Roy  W.  Howard,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers, 
was  honored  with  Manual  High 
School’s  first  annual  Alumnus 
of  the  Year  Award  at  an  alumni 
gathering  here  last  week. 

He  told  the  700  guests  he  was 
accepting  the  award,  not  on  be¬ 
half  of  himself,  but  for  “the 
many  others”  who  deserve  it. 
Mr.  Howard,  who  is  president 
of  the  Indianapolis  Times,  was 
a  member  of  the  Class  of  1902. 
He  started  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  here  as  a  reporter. 
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’61  Color  Volume 
Shows  8.2%  Gain 

ROP  newspaper  color’s  great¬ 
est  year  bowed  out  with  a  record 
volume  of  191,681,277  lines, 
8.2%  ahead  of  1%0,  according 
to  the  December  issue  of  the 
Hoe  Color  Report  prepared  by 
Media  Records  and  distributed 
to  newspapers  and  advertisers 
by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  press 
manufacturer. 

For  the  first  time  retail  ROP 
color  advertising  volume  sur¬ 
passed  national  color  linage  by 
a  score  of  89,750,650  lines  to 
87,529,144.  Retail’s  gain  over 
1960  was  9.2%.  National  ROP 
color  for  the  year  was  up  5.4%. 

Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident,  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  in  a  preface  to  the  Hoe 
Report,  noted  that  ROP  color 
advertising  has  increased  four¬ 
fold  in  10  years,  approximately 
matching  tv’s  increase.  “It’s  not 
unlikely  that  1962  will  show  a 
10%  to  12%  gain  over  1961,” 
he  said. 

“The  fear  of  poor  reproduc¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  lifting  as  agen¬ 
cies,  advertisers  and  newspa¬ 
pers  gain  added  experience. 
New  research,  which  will  be  re¬ 
leased  this  spring  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  further  documents  the 
power  of  ROP  color  to  register 
a  deep  impression  on  the  con¬ 
suming  public,”  he  said. 

In  other  highlights  of  the  re¬ 
port,  liquors,  cigarets,  soft 
drinks,  beers  and  cameras  led 
in  that  order  as  top  classifica¬ 
tions  in  December.  Leading  na¬ 
tional  color  advertisers  for  De¬ 
cember  were  Salem  cigarets, 
Seagram’s  7  Crown,  Parliament 
cigarets,  Kodak  and  Four  Roses. 

For  the  year,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  moved  from  second  to 
first  place,  and  the  Milwaukee 
.Journal,  first  in  1960,  was  sec¬ 
ond.  The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
came  up  from  10th  to  third  posi¬ 
tion  and  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean  from  eighth  to  fourth  spot. 
The  Denver  Post  was  fifth  in 
lx)th  1960  and  1961. 

• 

Southam  Provides 
3  J-Fellowships 

Toronto 

Southam  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  has  established  three  an¬ 
nual  fellowships  for  journalists 
at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
They  are  open  to  men  and 
women  preferably  under  40, 
with  at  least  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspaper,  magazine, 
radio  or  television  writing.  Fel¬ 
lowships  will  pay  the  equivalent 
of  salaries  up  to  $7,500;  the 
cost  of  bringing  the  recipients 
and  their  families  to  and  from 
Toronto;  and  university  fees. 


Ad  Injunction 
Bill  Defended 
By  FTC  Chief 

Washington 

Paul  Rand  Dixon,  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  tried  to  sell  his  program 
for  a  “big  stick”  against  decep¬ 
tive  advertising  to  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  about  500  advertising 
men  here  this  week. 

But  the  chairman’s  contention 
that  the  FTC  neetls  the  power  of 
injunction  to  stop  advertising 
that  violates  the  agency’s  rules 
received  little  support.  Robert 
L.  Feemster,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  Dow 
Jones  Co.,  urged  the  sponsors  of 
the  bill  in  Congress  to  withdraw 
it  as  an  unneeded  and  unwise 
piece  of  legislation. 

One-Armed  Pilcher 

Mr.  Dixon  pleaded  that  the 
injunctive  power  was  essential 
if  the  agency  is  to  be  effective  in 
policing  advertising.  “If  you 
don’t  want  us  to  be  effective,” 
he  said,  “then  you  must  reap 
the  harvest.”  Now,  he  said,  the 
FTC  is  like  a  pitcher  with  one 
arm. 

In  many  cases,  he  pointed  out, 
offensive  advertising  can  be 
stopped  only  after  long  pro¬ 
ceedings.  In  the  meantime  it  has 
run  its  course.  The  power  to 
issue  temporary  cease-and-desist 
orders  would  be  more  effective, 
Mr.  Dixon  argued. 

His  predecessor  as  FTC  chair¬ 
man,  Lowell  B.  Mason,  said  the 
agency  already  has  the  power 
of  inquisition  without  warrant 
and  is  asking  for  the  power  of 
punishment  without  trial.  “This 
combination,”  he  said,  “like 
death  in  a  snow  bank,  will  kill 
us  dreamily  and  painlessly.” 

Responsibility 

The  legislative  conference  of 
the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  also  heard  a  lively  de¬ 
bate  between  government  spokes¬ 
men  and  advertising  practi¬ 
tioners  on  the  responsibility  of 
television  to  ser\'e  public  wants 
and  needs.  Admen  contended  it 
was  the  broadcasters’  duty  to 
decide  what  is  good  for  the  pub¬ 
lic,  not  the  prerogative  of  a 
government  agency  to  say  that 
a  broadcaster  must  give  the 
people  what  it  determines  they 
should  have. 

Newton  Minow,  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  said  every  adver¬ 
tiser  has  an  obligation  to  invest 
part  of  his  budget  in  programs 
that  do  not  necessarily  get  the 
largest  audiences  but  are  in  the 
realm  of  public  service. 
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Did  Reporter’s  Crack 
Influence  the  Jury? 


By  AU>ert  Woodruff  Gray 


A  jury  verdict  for  $50,000, 
reduced  by  the  court  to  $25,000, 
was  returned  against  the  Paw¬ 
tucket  (R.  I.)  Times  in  a  case 
which  involves  a  reporter’s  com¬ 
ment  to  an  attorney.  (175  Atl. 
2d  170). 

The  story  published  in  the 
Times  dealt  with  a  probate 
court  hearing  and  the  judge’s 
comments  that  certain  state¬ 
ments  were  lacking  in  truth  and 
showed  a  failure  of  an  attorney 
properly  to  follow  his  duties  as 
an  officer  of  the  court.  Assets 
of  the  estate,  the  court  had 
stated,  were  being  concealed. 

The  Times  story  ran  under 
the  head,  “Probate  Judge  Wraps 
Lawyer  Over  Sum  Possibly  in 
Estate.”  Another  headline  read; 
“Lawyer  Sharply  Questioned 
Over  Sum  Possibly  in  Estate.” 

On  that  same  day  a  reporter 
said  over  the  telephone  in  a 
conversation  with  the  attorney, 
“Boy,  are  you  in  hot  water.  We 
got  you  on  this  one.” 
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The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state  refused  to  interfere  with 
the  award  of  $25,000  to  the 
attorney  as  damages  for  libel. 
The  publisher  contended  there 
was  no  competent  evidence  of 
malice  introduced. 

Jurj’  Carefully  Instructed 

The  trial  judge  submitted  the 
issue  of  malice  to  the  jury  with 
instructions  that  if  they  found 
malice  they  could  bring  in  a 
verdict  for  this  attorney  even 
if  they  concluded  that  the  arti¬ 
cles  Tvere  fair,  impartial  and 
accurate. 

The  judge  also  charged  that 
if  the  plaintiff  had  sustained  the 
burden  of  proving  malice  they 
could  award  punitive  damages 
in  addition  to  compensatory 
damages. 

“The  trial  justice  carefully 
instructed  the  jury  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,”  said  the  Supreme  Court. 
He  charged  that  the  only  per¬ 
sons  who.se  malice  could  be  im¬ 
puted  to  the  publisher  were 
those  who  had  the  responsibility 
of  determining  what  the  news¬ 
paper  published,  that  there  was 
no  evidence  that  this  reporter 
had  any  responsibility  in  deter¬ 
mining  what  the  newspaper 
published  and  that,  therefore, 
any  malice  on  the  part  of  the 
reporter  tovrard  this  attorney 
could  not  be  imputed  to  the 
publisher. 

“However,  he  held  that  the 
attorney’s  testimony  about  a 
telephone  conversation  with  the 
reporter  was  admissible  in  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  issue  of  malice. 

“It  is  our  opinion  that  the 
trial  justice  did  not  err  in  ad¬ 
mitting  such  evidence,  that  it 
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was  competent  evidence  on  the 
issue  of  malice.” 

How’ever,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  the  articles  were 
clearly  defamatory  of  this  at¬ 
torney  in  his  professional  status 
as  a  lawyer  but  he  had  failed 
to  sustain  his  burden  of  proof 
that  they  were  motivated  by 
malice.  The  stories,  said  the 
court,  did  not  reflect  accurately 
what  took  place  at  the  probate 
hearing.  “The  picture  painted  by 
them  is  not  in  fair  balance,”  the 
opinion  stated.  “They  referred 
only  to  the  comments  and  re¬ 
marks  of  the  probate  judge  di¬ 
rected  to  the  attorney  as  a 
lawyer  representing  a  clienL 
They  contained  no  reference  to 
the  probate  judge’s  comments 
and  remarks  to  the  recipient  of 
the  money  nor  to  the  attorney’s 
contentions  that  the  money  in 
question  was  not  part  of  the 
estate  of  the  deceased.  In  the 
circumstances  the  jury  were 
w’arranted  in  finding  that  the 
articles  were  defamatory  and 
not  a  fair,  impartial  and  ac¬ 
curate  report  of  the  hearing.” 

The  publisher  argued  that  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  from  the 
general  verdict  whether  the 
jury  found  for  the  attorney  on 
the  ground  that  the  publisher 
had  failed  to  prove  that  the 
articles  were  fair,  accurate  and 
impartial,  or  on  the  ground 
that  the  publication  w'as  malici¬ 
ous,  or  both. 

The  publisher  concluded  that 
in  the  circumstances  the  trial 
judge  should  have  granted  an 
unconditional  new  trial  as  a 
matter  of  law,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  did  not  agree  with  this 
contention.  “In  attempting  to 
impeach  the  verdict,”  the  court 
said,  “the  publisher  is  speculat¬ 
ing  about  possible  results  which 
have  no  foundation  on  the  basis 
of  the  report  before  us.” 

• 

Court  Probe  Begins 
.4t  Exlitor^s  Conference 

Cincinnati 

An  investigation  that  began 
officially  in  the  directors’  room 
at  the  Cincimuiti  Enquirer  has 
caused  18  deputy  clerks  in  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Court  to  admit  taking 
gifts  and  money  tips  from  those 
accused.  The  clerks  denied  ac¬ 
cepting  “kickbacks”  for  steer¬ 
ing  clients  to  bondsmen. 

When  the  Enquirer  was  in¬ 
formed  of  the  situation,  by  Po¬ 
lice  Chief  Stanley  R.  Schrotel 
and  others,  Brady  Black,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  arranged  the 
conference  attended  by  court 
officials,  the  county  prosecutor 
and  state  insurance  department 
examiners.  Joseph  Dressman, 
Enquirer  city  editor,  assigned 
Frank  Weikel,  police  reporter, 
and  Ed  Seitz,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor,  to  develop  the  story. 


Powers  Is  Honored 
For  4f)  Years’  Work 

Kent,  Chio 
Murray  Powers,  managing 
editor  of  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal,  celebrated  his 
40th  year  in  journalism  —  not 
in  the  city  room  of  his  paiier 
but  in  a  classroom  at  Kent  State 
University. 

Mr.  Powers  is  a  professor  as 
well  as  an  editor.  He  has  iM-en 
teaching  part-time  at  the  school 
of  journalism  at  Kent  State  for 
22  years.  Almost  every  journal¬ 
ism  student  here  has  had  Prof. 
Powers  for  at  least  one  course. 

On  his  40th  anniversary’, 
.students  honored  the  61-year- 
old  editor-proftjssor  with  a  sur¬ 
prise  anniversary  party.  The 
campus  chapters  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  and  Theta  Sigma  Phi  gave 
him  a  number  of  gifts,  among 
them  an  oil  painting  of  a  circus 
clown.  Mr.  Powers  has  long  been 
a  circus  fan.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  circus  appeal  almost  lured 
him  away  from  journalism  40 
years  ago.  He  traveled  with  the 
“big  top”  summers,  but  finally 
went  into  newspaper  work. 

Mr.  Powers,  of  Urbana,  Ohio, 
started  with  the  old  Springfield 
(Ohio)  Sun  in  1922.  Then  he 
went  to  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Her¬ 
ald  and  the  Marion  (Ohio)  Star. 
In  1930,  he  Ijegan  managing  the 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers.  Later 
he  went  to  the  Portsmouth 
(Ohio)  Times  as  editor.  He  was 
with  the  Canton  (Ohio)  Reposi¬ 
tory  before  going  to  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  28  years  ago. 

“He  has  the  teacher’s  touch,” 
Prof.  William  Taylor,  head  of 
journalism  at  Kent,  said  of  Mr. 
Powers.  “He’s  one  of  the  most 
effective  journalism  instructors 
I’ve  ever  seen.” 

• 

Executive  Changes 
At  Hartford  Courant 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Edmund  W.  Downes,  control¬ 
ler  of  the  Hartford  Courant 
since  1952  and  treasurer  since 
1959,  has  been  promoted  to  vice- 
president  and  business  manager. 
He  will  retain  the  treasurer’s 
post  as  well. 

Thomas  R.  Barrett,  appointed 
personnel  director  in  June,  1%1, 
was  elected  assistant  secretary. 

Both  men  joined  the  morning 
and  Sunday  newspaper  as  office 
boys  in  their  youths,  Mr. 
Downes  becoming  an  employe 
in  1939  and  Mr.  Barrett  ten 
years  previous. 

At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Francis 
S.  Braceland,  psychiatrist-in¬ 
chief  at  the  Institute  of  Living, 
Hartford,  and  Lyman  B.  Brain- 
erd,  president  of  the  Hartford 
Steam  Boiler  &  Inspection  Com¬ 
pany,  have  been  elected  direc¬ 
tors  of  Hartford  Courant  Co. 
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Governor’s 
Papers  Drop 

Racing  Data 

Boston 

Two  suburban  Boston  dailies, 
owned  in  part  by  Massachusetts 
Gov.  John  A.  Volpe,  have  ceased 
publishing  racing  information. 

The  move  came  Feb.  2,  the 
day  after  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  on 
newspapers  to  stop  publishing 
racing  information  and  treasury 
balances  on  which  lotteries  are 
based. 

Philip  R.  Scheir,  executive 
fditor  of  the  Malden  Newa  and 
Bedford  Mercury,  said  eight 
5nes  of  type  in  both  papers 
vere  dropped  by  direction  of 
David  Brickman,  editor/pub- 
isher  of  the  dailies.  Mr.  Brick- 
jian  is  president  of  the  New 
England  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

Mr.  Scheir  added  that  the 
•acing  information  “wasn’t  too 
mportant”  and  didn’t  represent 
‘holding  back  of  news.” 

The  News  has  a  circulation  of 
0.215,  the  Mercury  7,207. 

Mr.  Scheir  said  the  decision 
o  kill  the  racing  information 
vas  reached  after  a  conference 
jetween  Mr.  Brickman  and  him- 
jelf,  and  Governor  Volpe  had 
wt  injected  his  views  into  the 
lecision. 

The  vote  on  the  resolution 
•ffered  by  Representative  John 
■J.  Thompson,  Speaker  of  the 
!iouse,  was  162  to  32.  It  re¬ 
quested  Governor  Volpe  to  sum- 
Mon  all  newspaper  publishers  in 
ihe  state  to  a  meeting  to  discuss 
rambling  problems. 

All  of  the  Boston  dailies 
•pposed  the  House  resolution 
ind  rejected  the  request  to  kill 
race  entries,  selections,  etc. 

The  same  day  the  papers  ran 
•ditorials  criticizing  the  House 
iction,  police  made  raids  at  the 
State  House  and  seized  material 
said  to  be  used  by  state  em¬ 
ployes  in  bookmaking. 

Gene  Gardner  Joins 
Magazine  Group 

Magazine  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Eugene  Gardner  as 
public  relations  manager. 

John  K.  Herbert,  president 
of  MPA,  said  Mr.  Gardner 
vould  be  primarily  concerned 
vith  the  programs  of  the  Maga¬ 
zine  Advertising  Bureau  headed 
by  Eugene  S.  Waggaman  Jr. 
,  Mr.  Gardner  was  formerly 
manager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association’s 
Newspaper  Information  Service. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER 


View  from  Window: 

Man  Shot  to  Death 

Cushing,  Okla. 
After  an  oil  lease  broker  was 
shot  to  death  while  leaving  the 
local  post  office  Jan.  29,  police 
were  able  to  arrest  the  suspect 
quickly  because  a  reporter 
dashed  to  the  scene  in  time  to 
see  the  suspect  walking  way. 

The  Daily  Citizen,  in  a  build¬ 
ing  across  the  street  from  the 
federal  building,  had  just  gone 
to  press  with  its  afternoon  edi¬ 
tion  when  a  series  of  shots  rang 
out.  Sue  Allen,  in  charge  of  the 
women’s  page  and  wife  of  the 
managing  editor,  looked  out  the 
window  and  saw  a  man  slump 
to  the  street.  Her  shout,  “a 
man’s  been  shot!”  sent  her  hus¬ 
band,  Robert  B.  Allen  Jr.,  scur¬ 
rying  to  the  street  to  help  the 
victim  and  just  in  time  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  man  who  had 
fired  the  shots.  He  pointed  him 
out  to  police  and  they  overtook 
the  suspect  half  a  block  away. 

Although  the  Citizen  had  its 
out-of-town  and  residential  run 
off,  Mrs.  Hattie  Mae  Lachen- 
meyer,  the  publisher,  ordered  re¬ 
servicing  of  news  stands  and 
the  downtown  area  with  a  re¬ 
plate  edition  containing  the 
story. 

• 

Frey  Re-Electe<l  Head 
Of  Pacific  NW  Group 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

M.  J.  Frey  of  Portland,  Ore., 
was  elected  President  of  the 
Pacific  Northwestern  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  at  the  42nd  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  here. 

Mr.  Frey  has  held  the  posi¬ 
tion  since  1945  but  said  he  ex¬ 
pects  this  to  be  his  last  year 
as  president. 

Other  officers  elected  were  D. 
P.  Campbell,  Vancouver,  Wash., 
and  J.  Stuart  Keate,  publisher 
of  the  Victoria  Times,  vicepresi¬ 
dents;  William  Knight,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Portland  Journal, 
treasurer;  and  Woodford  Young, 
Portland,  secretary. 

Fifty-five  executives  from 
newspapers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  were  here  for  the 
two-day  conference  which  dealt 
with  the  technical  aspects  of 
newspaper  operations. 

Delegates  heard  papers  on 
newspaper  law,  personnel  man¬ 
agement  and  press  room  pro¬ 
duction. 

Carl  Helm  Dies 

South  Bend 

Carl  C.  Helm,  68,  former 
newspaper  reporter,  onetime 
publicist  for  the  American  Le¬ 
gion  and  in  later  years  with  the 
National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers,  died  Feb.  7  at  his 
home  here. 

for  February  10,  1962 


Blantons  Buy 
Daily  in  Texas 

Brenham,  Tex. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  F.  Blanton 
of  Wichita  Falls,  former  Hous¬ 
tonians,  have  bought  the  Bren- 
liam  Banner-Press,  five-day  pa¬ 
per,  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  S. 
Whitehead  and  their  son,  Tom 
S.  Whitehead  Jr. 

The  tran.saction  was  negoti¬ 
ated  by  George  J.  Cooper,  of 
Allen  Kander  Associates,  media 
brokers. 

Mr.  Blanton  has  been  direc¬ 
tor  of  promotions  and  public 
services  for  the  Wichita  Falls 
Times  and  Record  News  for 
the  past  eight  years.  He  is  a 
former  reporter  for  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Post. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blanton 
are  graduates  of  Rice  Univer¬ 
sity. 

W.  N.  Blanton  Sr.,  Houston 
business  and  civic  leader,  will 
l>e  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Brenham  Banner-Press,  Inc. 
Ben  Blanton  will  be  president 
and  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Blan¬ 
ton  will  be  vicepresident  and 
secretary.  Both  will  hold  edi¬ 
torial  positions. 

Tom  Whitehead,  who  has 
owned  the  Banner-Press  for  25 
years,  will  retain  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  KWHI  in  Brenham.  He  has 
other  business  holdings. 

• 

San  Antonio’s 
Potential  Told 

San  Antonio 

January  was  “Let’s  Know 
San  Antonio”  month  in  Texas. 
The  San  Antonio  Light  spon¬ 
sored  a  month-long  program 
aimed  at  developing  a  picture  of 
the  Alamo  City. 

A  series  of  four  major  news¬ 
paper  sections,  four  hour-long 
television  programs,  four  civic 
luncheons  and  publication  of  a 
book  titled  “Let’s  Know  San 
Antonio”  comprised  the  Light’s 
efforts  in  this  project. 

The  newspaper  sections  are 
being  reproduced  in  a  112  page 
book  which  will  be  offered  to  the 
public  for  50  cents  a  copy. 

“The  public  response  to  the 
program  has  convinced  the 
newspaper  and  civic  leaders  that 
it  hit  the  mark,”  said  Stanley  L. 
Campbell,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  B.  J.  Homer. 

• 

On  FPA’s  Board 

The  election  of  Hugh  B.  Pat¬ 
terson  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Arkansas  Gazette,  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  J(^n  W.  Nason, 
president  of  the  organization. 


Vice  Crusade 
Brings  Libel 
Suit  by  D.A. 

Reading,  Pa. 
Berics  County  District  Attor¬ 
ney  Frederick  O.  Brubaker, 
claiming  he  has  been  libeled  for 
“purely  political  purposes”  in 
Reading  Times  articles,  filed 
suit  this  week  against  the  Read¬ 
ing  Eagle  Co.  in  Berks  County 
Court. 

In  the  voluminous  complaint, 
filed  by  Leonard  Levin,  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  attorney,  Mr.  Brubaker 
asked  compensatory  damages  in 
excess  of  $5,000,  “as  well  as 
such  punitive  damages  as  may 
be  fitting  and  proper  under  the 
circumstances.” 

Mr.  Levin  obtained  court  per¬ 
mission  to  represent  Mr.  Bru¬ 
baker  before  the  Berks  Bar, 
pointing  out  that  it  would  be 
embarrassing  to  members  of  the 
local  bar  to  represent  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorney. 

Among  the  articles  attached 
to  the  complaint  were  several 
columns  by  Richard  C.  Peters, 
Times  city  editor,  and  stories  by 
Donald  L.  Barlett,  Gene  Fried¬ 
man  and  Drexel  R.  Bradley. 

Mr.  Barlett  was  the  author  of 
seven  articles,  entitled  “Opera¬ 
tion  Vice  Dens,”  concerning 
prostitution  in  Reading.  He 
faces  contempt  of  court  charges 
for  refusing  to  answer  Mr. 
Brubaker’s  questions  during 
civil  proceedings  against  an 
alleged  “Madam”  over  a  court 
injunction  which  ordered  the 
house  she  reportedly  operated 
closed. 

Most  of  the  articles,  which 
Mr.  Brubaker  claimed  “sub¬ 
jected  him  to  public  hatred, 
contempt  and  ridicule,”  involved 
the  Times’  campaign  against 
rackets  in  Reading.  The  com¬ 
plaint  referred  to  the  wording 
of  the  articles  as  “intemperate, 
sensational,  misleading  and  re¬ 
plete  with  the  wholly  unfounded 
innuendoes  and  insinuations.” 

• 

Stewart,  A£J  Head, 
Named  to  U.C.  Staff 

Berkeley,  Calif. 
Kenneth  N.  Stewart,  presi¬ 
dent,  Association  for  Education 
in  Journalism,  has  been  named 
professor  of  journalism  and  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  vicepresident  for 
university  affairs  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California. 

Mr.  Stewart  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  with  the  Fresno 
(Calif.)  Bee  and  has  worked  for 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  New 
York  Telegram,  New  York 
Times,  PM,  Literary  Digest  and 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
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in  ^^vominff  orship  vrcnt  to  the  liiv^vton 

Ranger  and  the  Thermopolis  In- 
CuCTENNE  depejident-Record  at  the  recent 
Honors  for  the  daily  and  Wyoming  Press  Association 
weekly  newspapers  in  general  meeting.  Curtis  Whaley,  Powell 
excellence  and  community  lead-  Tribune,  was  elected  president. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Inrextment  Opportunities 


MA(MINERY  and  SUPPl  IKS 

Kngratinft 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


PARTNER  WANTED.  Qualifications:  |  UNMTD.  ZINC  HALFTONE,<  l.Sft 
dynamic,  solidly  ex|ierience<l  weekly  {  fi  s<i.  ins-iiost  i>aid  4th  class.  ame 
advertising;  financially  able  to  make  low  price  Zinc  etchinKS.  Send  for  i>rice 
modest  investment;  ambitious  to  want  '  list.  Wilmeth  EnKravina.  P.O.  Box 
to  own  i>ai>er  eventually;  know  New  ;  :!06.  West  ChicaRO,  III.,  or  P.(i  Box 
Ensrland.  Box  1121,  Editor  &  Pub-  i  10848,  St.  PetersburR,  Florida. 


ANNOUNtXMENTS 
Legal  ISatice 

Pursuant  to  the  Charter  and  By-Laws, 
the  Annual  MeetinR  of  the  stockholders 
of  THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
COMPANY,  INC.  will  be  held  in  the 
offices  of  the  Company.  S-SO  Thin! 
Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.Y.  at  11:00 
a.m.,  on  Friday.  March  2,  1062,  for 
the  transaction  of  such  business  as 
may  leRally  come  before  the  meetinR. 
Jerome  H.  Walker 

February  5.  1962  Secretary 

ISeirspaper  Brokers 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  all 
purposes.  Newspaiier  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  i 
408  S.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

WE  KNOW  CALIF.  AND  ARIZONA 
newspapers — and  they  know  us!  If  you 
want  to  buy  a  California  or  Ariiona 
newspai>er  property,  let  us  show  you  , 
how  our  (lersonal  ser\'ice  operates.  ! 
GABBBRT  &  HANCOCK  I 

3709-B  ArlinRton  Avenue  ! 

Riverside  California  > 

CONFIDEamAL  INFORMATION  I 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties  ‘ 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif.  | 

MAY  BROTHERS.  BinRhamton,  N.  Y.  ; 

Established  1914.  Newspaiters  j 

BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity,  j 

NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES  i 
All  neROtiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings 

DIXIE  newspapers! 
P.O.  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Alabama  ; 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  ' 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  iterson- 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

len  feighner  agency 

P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

ISewspapers  For  Sale 

WESTERN  WEEKLIES  AND  DAILIES 
everywhere.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSO¬ 
CIATES.  Suite  600-607,  6381  Holly¬ 
wood  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  California,  j 

SO.  CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE  WEEHCLY 
Grossing  $235,000.  Good  plant,  very 
healthful  climate,  sound,  profitable. 
Rotary  press.  $55,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  Elast 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  California. 

MUST  SACRIFICE  well  -  established 
weekly  operation  in  Elastern  Connecti¬ 
cut  at  best  oiler.  Ideal  set-up  for 
MAN/WIFB  team.  Tell  all  first  reply. 
Box  1046,  EWitor  &  Publisher. 

QUALITY  NEIW  E^IGLAND  WEEKLY 
in  town  of  over  20,000.  Very  good 
value  at  $5,000.  Owner  has  other  inter¬ 
ests.  No  shop.  Box  1052,  Elditor  & 
Ihiblisher. 

COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE 
WESTERN  WEEKLY,  rich  farm  area: 
very  valuable  plant ;  sound,  profitable. 
Attractive  town.  $40,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif. 

MISSOURI  unopposed  county  st.  wkly. 
Gross  $30M— price  only  $21M  if  taken 
by  end  of  February.  M.  R.  Krehbiel, 
Eiox  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


.\NNOUN(’Ji;MENTS 

ISetrspapers  For  Sale 

WESTERN  COUNTY  SEIAT  DAILY. 

I  Nice  small  city  in  picturesque  mountain 
I  valley.  Irrigated  ranches  and  cattle 
I  ranches  too.  What  a  place  for  your 
I  cow  boys  and  cow  girls  to  grow  up! 
j  Fine  hunting  and  fishing  for  you  too! 
Good  plant,  sound  future,  some  other 
payroll.  Only  $25,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana- 
I  heim,  Calif.  KE  3-1361. 

j  W  I  L  L  LEIASE  growing  southwest 
I  weekly  grossing  $40,000.  Requires 
about  $5,000  working  capital.  Box  1071, 

,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

j  ★  CHART  AREA  11  DAILY.  $125,000. 

★  ARIZONA  offset  weekly.  $25,000. 

:  ★  NEW  MliXICO  weekly.  $20,000. 

★  NEW  MEXICO,  no  plant,  $10,000. 

ir  IDAHO  high  gross  weekly,  $50,000. 

★  SOUTHWEJST  weekly,  $55,000. 

,  $r  ARIZONA,  2-paper  chain,  $235,000. 

!  Dean  Sellers.  625  E.  Main,  Mesa.  Ariz. 
i  or  Val  Kill.  926  E.  Granada,  Phoenix. 

;  Affiliates  of  Cummins  Trust  Co. 

i  COLORADO  NEWSPAPERS,  $18,000 
I  up.  Lyle  Mariner  Associates,  1417 
>  Glenarm  PL,  Denver  2. 

'  EXCEPTIONAL 

Here  is  a  rare  op|x>rtunity  to  acquire 
I  a  substantial  interest  in  or  majority 
j  control  of  a  prize^winninj?  exclusive 
'  county  seat  weekly,  located  in  a  beau> 

I  tiful,  fast-^rowinfc  area.  Sound  and 
I  profitable.  (^rossini;  over  $200,000. 

Chart  Area  3.  Box  1096,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 

i  E'LORIDA  NEWSPAPERS 

I  L.  PARKER  UKBLY 

6485  Park  Blvd., 

Pinellas  Park,  Florida 

OFFSET  OO'.  SEAT  WEEKLY  in 
North  Central  state.  SlOoM,  <lown. 
Net  near  $30M.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel. 
Box  88,  Norton.  Kansas. 

MIDWEST  DAILY  .  .  .  Sound,  profit¬ 
able,  growing:.  $130,000,  one-half  down. 
Please  write  us  fully. 

DIAL 

418  So.  Burdick,  Kalamazoo  8,  Mich. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  COUNTY  SEAT. 
No  competition.  Gross  $27,685,  once 
was  $32,500 ;  now  only  $25,000  with 
2-8tory  bldg:.  Quick  sale.  $7,500  cash 
down.  M.  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton, 
Kansas. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVHXS 


MAY  WE  QUOTE? 

I  “I  think  your  ADAM  &  ETVE  column  i» 
■  great!" — Managing  EkI..  large  West 
Coast  daily.  "Your  ADAM  &  ETVE  is 
bright  and  saucy!" — Managing  EkI.. 
Washington  (D.C.)  daily.  "ADAM  Sl 
EVE  exceeded  all  of  our  expectations!” 
— Gen.  Mgr.,  Virginia  daily. 

WHY  THE  ORCHIDS? 

Because  ADAM  &  EIVE  is  proving  it¬ 
self  by  far  the  liveliest,  bounciest  and 
soundest  advice  column  on  the  market 
j  — an  entirely  new  concept  in  which 
readers  write  to  either  Adam  or  Eve 
Lowell,  as  they  prefer.  And  Adam  and 
Eve  not  only  answer  readers  but,  in 
the  eternal  Battle  of  the  Sexes,  often 
reply  to  each  other.  It’s  a  natural  I  Send 
I  for  samples  today. 

!  Write  or  wire: 

E.  A.  Harris,  Editor 
I  FORTUNE  FEATURES 

Huntly  Virginia 


j  Publications  For  Sale 

MIDWEST  FARM  PUBLICATION  —  i 
gross  $430M,  net  $40M.  with  $150M 
plant.  Priced  at  $300M  if  sold  by 
March  15.  State  cash,  exi)erience. 
M.  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton. 
Kansas. 

Business  Opportunities 

j  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  WANTED 
with  imagination,  courage,  indei>end- 
ence  and  ambition  to  be  partner  with 
!  editor  in  starting  new  type  suburban 
weekly  Pa.-NJ-NY  area  with  growth 
iwtential.  $7,500  each  and  campaign 
to  raise  rest.  Box  1118,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Investment  Opportunities 

INVESTORS  WANTED  by  trade  mag- 
I  azine  with  national  advertising,  na- 
;  tional  distribution,  and  national  ac- 
j  ceptance.  Box  1101,  Eklitor  &  Pub- 
i  Usher. 


Press  Engineers  | 

Newspaper  Press  Installations  1 

MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Ebtpert  Service — World  Wide  | 

SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC.  | 

55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO.,  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2.  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

EHIECTING.  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING. 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


M.4rJHNERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Compttsing  Room 


INTERTYPES  I 

Models  B.  C.  CSM,  C4/4,  G4.  No.  20590, 
2/90,  2/72  channel,  6  molds,  blower, 
saw,  quadder,  electric  pot,  feetler. 

G4/2,  No.  23174,  2/90,  2/72,  2/.34 

channel,  6  molds,  blower,  saw,  quadder, 
electric  pot,  feeder. 

Model  F4/4  No.  15851,  4/90,  4/34  chan¬ 
nel,  4  molds,  blower,  saw,  quadder, 
electric  i)ot,  feeder. 

LINOTYPES 

Models  8.  31.  30. 

Reasonably  Priced  to  Sell  Now!  I 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  Elast  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  L  &  B 
SALES  COMPANY,  113  West  Market 
Street,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


INTERTYPE  MACHINES 

Thoroughly  Reconditioned  Model 
C  Intertype  Machines,  by  factory 
trained  machinists,  with  gas  or 
electric  pot.  Condition  guaran¬ 
teed. 

Linotype  Maintenance  Co. 

136  Church  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


Press  Ritom 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses, 
EIGHTH-EX>LDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main.  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


TUBULAR  PRESSES 

24-Page  Duplex,  2-to-l  Model;  16-Page 
Goss  Dek-A-Tube  ;  Complete  Stereo  and 
AC  Drives. 

Available  Now ! 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

AVAII,ABLE  IMMEDIATELY.  Cottrell 
42x60  five  color  »heet-fe<l  rotary.  New 
1951  and  maintainetl  without  regard 
for  cost.  Christiansen  feeder,  overhead 
pile  <lelivery  w/offset  sprays.  220/440 
V.  ac.  3  ph.  drive.  A  top-notch  piece 
of  e<iuipment  at  $100,000 — less  than 
half  of  its  replacement  price.  Write  or 
wire  Graphic  Engineering  Service, 
2401  B.  Bishop  Avenue,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

8-PAGE  DUPLEX  PRESS.  Excellent 
condition.  Model  AB-771  inclurles  all 
accessories,  chases,  extra  rollers,  etc. 
We’ve  gone  rotary.  Best  offer  takes. 
R.  K.  Reble,  Star-News,  Chula  Vista, 
Calif. 

TWO  CUTLER-HAMMER  Press  Drives 
—75  HP  each,  two  control  panels,  prac¬ 
tically  new.  Will  run  single  or  tandum. 
Will  sell  separately.  Box  1112,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PRESS,  CHANDLER  &  PRICE  10  X 
15  and  12  X  18  new  series;  hand  fed. 
Allied,  3771  Chester  Ave.,  Cleveland-14, 
Ohio. 


INTERESTED  IN  WEB  OFFSET? 

Then  Be  Sure  Ta  See  The 

1962  THATCHER  PACER 

(Naw  in  Praductian) 

Featuring 

The  Completely  New  Heavy 
Duty  “Jaw  Type”  Precision 
Folder  —  That  Outperforms 
Them  All ! ! 

Rugged  Construction — Walk- 
Thru  Units — Dynamatic  “Ad- 
justo-Sp^d”  Drive  —  Fully 
Automatic  Tensions  —  Sim¬ 
ple  Mechanical  Controls. 

Note:  We  will  take  your  present 
equipment  in  trade.  We  buy  and  sell 
all  newspaper  equipment,  including 
presses,  typesetting  machines,  TTS 
equipment,  Ludlows,  Elrods,  mat 
rollers,  etc. 

Distributed  By 

msco 

SALES  AND  LEASING 
CORPORATION 

(AN  AFFILIATE  OF  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP.) 
1720  Churry  St.  Kansas  City  t,  M«. 

HA  1-5355 
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MA«  HINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Fre»»  Room 


GOSS  I 

6  Low  Construction  Units 
Reversiblo  Color  Unit 
2  Folders  22%"  cut-off 
A.C.  Motor  Drives 
Auto  Plate  Machine 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


HAIJRIS  LB  OFFSET  automatic  press 
(4-pnire),  41*  x  54'*  with  Omaha  folder, 
l-^rellent  condition.  Also  old  Robinson 
Camera.  Press  used  until  recently.  All 
three  for  $3500,  as  is,  where  is.  Con* 
t.irt  Harold  M.  Wilson,  Daily  News, 
Boiralusa,  Louisiana. 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

DUPLHX  TUBULARS 
GOSS-HOE-SCOTT  PRBISSES 

A.C.  Drives — Mat  Rollers — Kemp  Pots 
Mail  Room  Belt  and  Roller  Conveyors. 
ITutler-Hammer  Newsi>aper  Conveyors. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

11164  Satieoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  6-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


C-OX-O-TYPE,  new  in  1949,  factory 
service  contract,  in  top  condition.  Being 
replaced  by  rotary.  Available  about 
August  1.  1962,  at  $15,500.  May  be 
seen  running  at  The  Star-Democrat. 
Easton,  Maryland.  Phone  TAIbot 
2-1500. 

Stereotype 

MAT  ROLLERS.  Sta-Hi  machines, 
^-page  folders,  curved  routers,  casting 
equipment.  A.C.  motor  drives,  30,  40, 
50,  75,  100  HP.  Elxtra  control  boards. 
G.  C.  Oxford,  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho. 


PONY  AUTOPLATE 

Wood  Heavy  Duty — 22%*  Vacuum  back, 
water  cooled  arch,  AC:  pneumatic 
pump. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

50  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

SMALL  MORRISON  Router-Planer, 
220-V,  60  cycle ;  used  very  little;  $200 
FOB  Lexington.  Write  to  W.  T.  Cobb, 
Herald-Leader,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

MODERN  SINGLE-WIDTH  PRESS,  24 
pages  or  more  with  stereo  equipment. 
Cash.  L.  A.  Lee  Co.,  Dalton,  Ga. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


If  you  seek  a  job  —  or  wish  to  further  your  career 

Consult  these  'HELP  WANTED'  opportunities 


USia>  ALUMINUM  OFFSET  PLATES 
— any  quantity.  Offset  Spec.,  1402  No. 
5th  St.,  Philadelphia-22.  Pa. 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESE24TATIVES 
136  CSiurch  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


Circulation 

NEED  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
able  to  improve  present  37,000  com¬ 
bined  daily,  Sunday.  Apply  Cecil  High¬ 
land,  Exponent-Telegram,  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  ag¬ 
gressive  14,000  daily  in  progressive 
college  city  of  14,000,  Chart  Area  7. 
Excellent  salary,  automobile  furnished. 
Modern  plant,  comprehensive  health 
insurance.  Reference  and  resume  first 
letter,  please.  Robert  D.  Lusk,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  The  Daily  Plainsman,  Huron, 
So.  Dakota. 

EXPERIENCED,  SALES-MINDED  man 
for  established,  fast-expanding  weekly 
newsi>aper  chain.  Should  know  optional 
"little  merchant"  plan,  mail.  Able  to 
supervise  full  staff.  Over  70,000  pres¬ 
ent  circulation.  Chart  Area  6.  Box 
1125,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  to  take 
full  charge  of  all  our  special  sections. 
No  sig.  pages.  Live-wire,  13,000  ABC 
evening  paper.  Base  salary  above 
$125.00  plus  bonus  and  company  bene¬ 
fits.  Gall  Clark  Nelson,  Times-Joumal, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  with  heavy 
emphasis  on  SELLING  NEW  AC¬ 
COUNTS.  Southern  Ohio  daily.  Good 
future.  Top  salary.  Fringe  benefits. 
Fine  working  conditions.  Send  refer¬ 
ences  and  record  to  Box  1045,  Editor  & 
iSiblisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  small  Ohio 
Daily.  Permanent,  good  salary,  com¬ 

mission  on  increases.  Box  1074,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

New  Jersey’s  fastest-growing  chain  of 
weekly  newspapers  needs  an  exiieri- 

enced  retail  display  advertising  sales¬ 
man  to  assume  position  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  Experience  essential.  Salary 
$125.00  and  up.  Call  Miss  Zafar, 

Gregory  3-5000,  (N.J.). 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  willing  to  taka 
good  salary  plus  commission  now,  with 
ability  to  publish  own  paper  later. 

Small,  progressive  Chart  Area  8  daily 
needs  #2  man  for  prise-winning,  pro¬ 
motion-minded  ad  department.  Excel¬ 
lent  town,  working  conditions.  Should 
be  experienced,  under  40,  able  to  sell 
and  service  established  accounts.  Tell 
all,  first  letter.  Box  1075,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  who  likes  to 
SELL.  Liberal  salary  and  benefits. 
Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Daily  Reformer. 

EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  sales¬ 
man,  strong  in  promotions  and  layout, 
can  write  his  own  ticket  on  a  fast¬ 
growing  bi-weekly  in  city  of  70,000 
on  fringe  of  Chicago  metropolitan  area. 
Must  not  be  afraid  of  daily  competition. 
State  background  and  we  will  outline 
salary-commission  setup.  Box  1100, 
FMitor  ft  Publisher. 

MAN  with  management  potential. 
F\illy  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
newspaper  advertising.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  ability.  Excellent  benefits. 
Combination  daily  over  100,000  circu¬ 
lation  in  Chart  Area  2.  Complete  resu¬ 
me  with  first  letter.  All  replies  strictly 
confidential.  Box  1135,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Display  Advertising 

EXPANDING  GROUP  seeks  experi¬ 
enced  ad  manager,  35  to  40.  capable 
of  general  managership  in  few  years. 
Box  1134,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

YOUNG  LADY— 25  to  35.  with  at  least 
five  years  display  advertising  experi¬ 
ence.  Must  make  acceptable  layouts  and 
l>e  an  aggressive  saleswoman.  Florida 
flaliy.  Write  giving  all  details  to  Box 
1122,  Fiditor  ft  Publisher. 


Editorial 


BRIGHT  COPYREADERS 

Openings  for  deskmen  who  can  edit 
well  and  write  strong  heads.  Experi¬ 
ence,  college  preferred.  Give  resume, 
experience,  salary  wanted.  Write  Per¬ 
sonnel  office.  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


.VEED  STANDARD  teletypesetter  per-  UPCOMraG  OPPOR-TUNITIES  fores- 
forator,  operating  unit  and  keyb(»rd  Per>en^  young  display  sal^n  who 


:or  Iniertype.  Box  71.  Merced.  Calif.  “t^iCe^r  wTth 'SX'moZ"- 

-  tain  area  group.  Advancement  limited 

WE  NEED  A  PROOF  PRESS  at  least  only  by  your  ability.  Write  full  par- 

14*  X  22*.  William  Penn  College,  ticulars  to  Box  1110,  Flditor  &  Pub- 

Printing  Dept.,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa.  lisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  10,  1962 


CITY  FDITOR  for  lOM  afternoon  daily  I  li 
Chart  Area  2.  Strong  on  local  cover-  |  b 
age;  to  head  5-man  staff.  Desk  head  I  g 
writing  ability  secondary,  but  neces-  I  c 
sary.  Want  family  man  looking  for 
Iiermanent  job.  Write  Box  992,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

— - — — -  C 

MEDICAL  SCIENCE  WRITFni  S 
with  successful  newspaper  background.  ° 
Technical  but  varied  assignments  on  » 
news  staff  of  biweekly  medical  journal, 
^nd  picture,  resume  to  Flditorial  De-  1 
partment,  Moilern  Medicine,  84  South  ■ 
Tenth  Street,  Minneapolis  3,  Minn.  • 

RFyORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER.  Gen-  j  J 
eral  and  sports.  Knowledge  darkroom.  I  ^ 
Experienced  or  J  grad.  Write  pub-  |  j 

I  lisher,  Carteret  County  News-Times,  i  ; 

I  Morehead  City,  N.  C.  I 

WRirEk-F3>ITOR  of  science  and  engi-  j  ( 
peering  news  stories  and  publications.  |  , 
Writing  talent  and  interest  in  field  top  ^ 
considerations.  With  outstanding  engi-  ^ 
peering  school.  Contact  Ned  Godfrey.  ( 
'Technological  Institute.  Northwestern  j 
University,  Evanston,  Illinois.  '  j 

A  MEDIUM-SIZED  OHIO,  6-<lay  PM.  ' 
is  in  need  of  a  business  industry-labor 
reporter.  Give  full  details  about  your 
education,  family  requirements,  and  I 
experience  to  Box  1043,  Fiditor  ft  Pub-  i 
lisher. 


CHART  AREA  1  DAILY,  state’s  ! 
leading  fast-growing  paper,  has  idace  ; 
for  young  reporter  who  seeks  chance 
to  stride  ahead  under  progressive  lead-  i 
ership.  Excellent  fringe  benefits — mod-  | 
ern  plant  and  policies.  Box  1050,  Fiditor  j 
ft  Publisher.  | 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  and  Police  ' 
Reporter  with  at  least  two  years’  daily 
experience.  Good  pay  and  benefits,  in 
college  city  on  six-day  a  week  pms 
daily.  Southerner  preferred.  James  A. 
Hodges.  City  Editor,  The  Daily  Ad¬ 
vance,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

OPPORTUNI’TY  TO  ADVANCE  is  j 
offered  experienced  young  copy  I 
editor  by  outstanding  7,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  in  New  York  suburbs. 
Good  working  conditions.  Many  i 
benefits.  Write  fully,  stating  salary  . 
expected.  Box  1042,  Fiditor  ft  Pul^ 
lisher.  I 

REPORTER,  MALE,  some  exi)erience.  j 
FVinge  benefits.  Salary  open.  Write:  | 
Fiditor,  Lancaster  (Ohio)  Flagle-Ga-  i 
zette. 

REPORTFai  OR  DFISK  MAN,  experi-  j 
enced,  to  work  on  morning  newspaper.  - 
Write  full  details  with  references  to  | 
Fiditor,  The  Missoulian,  Missoula,  Mon¬ 
tana.  I 

SPOR’TS  FIDITOR  ' 

to  handle  sports  page  and  do  some  | 
general  reporting.  Contact  Flarl  Bras¬ 
well,  Managing  Fid.,  Tifton  (Ga.)  Ga¬ 
zette.  I 

SPORTS  WRITER.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Write  (or  phone  842-2101)  Frank 
Plano,  Record-Herald,  Wausau,  Wis. 

ASSISTANT  FIDITOR  for  medium  size 
daily  in  Chart  Area  6  with  camera 
and  dark  room  experience.  Send  clips 
with  resume.  State  salary  expected.  : 
Box  1079,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  I 


CAPABLE  YOUNG  REPORTERS  to 
help  shape  their  future  and  that  of 
progressive  Southern  daily.  Excellent 
living  conditions,  40-hr.  week,  good 
benefits.  Apply;  FIxecutive  Fiditor, 
Savannah  Morning  News,  Savannah, 
Ga. 


OOPYRFIADERS  —  Fast-growing,  pro¬ 
gressive  daily  (110,000  circulation)  has 
opportunity  for  experienced,  fast,  and 
accurate  desk  men,  25-50  years  old. 
Salary  $6-7,600  year,  de^nding  on  ex- 
lierience  and  qralifications;  many 
fringe  benefits.  Personnel,  'The  Record. 
150  River  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

COPYREADFIR  ft  2  RFU'OR’TFIRS  for 
metropolitan  Eastern  morning.  Guild 
rate  $155  and  $150  respectively.  Must 
have  colle^  degree  but  not  necessarily 
in  journalism.  Give  all  details  in  first 
letter.  Box  1085,  Fiditor  ft  Publisher. 

CRACKFIR-JAOK  REPORTER  —  Good 
salary  to  man  who  has  experience  in 
all  i>hasee  newspaper  reporting,  not 
afraid  to  work.  5-day  morning  daily. 
College  town  12.000,  growing.  Write 
^bert  Bryan,  Publi^er  Daily  Times- 
I^mocrat,  Cullman,  Alabama. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Use  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
IsserthM 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  tines  @  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  tines  ®  70c;  2  ®  80c; 
1  ®  95c.  Add  2Sc  for  Box  Service. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  tending  self-addressed  8e  stamped 
envelope  to  EBP  Classified  Department 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  tines  ®  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $L15;  2  times  ®  $1.30;  1 
time  ®  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimnm. 
Add  50c  for  Box  Service. 

•  1.00  senvicg  charge  for  airmail 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED,  $2.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Wodaosdoy.  4  p.m. 

Count  36  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  lino  for  box  information).  Bok 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  ft 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
70c  per  line 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Av*.,  N.  Y.  22.  N.  Y. 
Phea*  PLaia  2-7050 


li 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

Largre  non-metropolitan  midwest  (Chart 
Area  6)  daily,  conservative  and  ag- 
greasive  in  policy,  seeks  seasoned  pro¬ 
fessional  man  of  exceptional  potential, 
preferably  age  30  to  40.  Salary  open. 
Write  giving  full  details  and  enclose 
editorial  clips.  Box  1065,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  with  character. 
Must  be  loyal,  dedicated  to  newspa¬ 
pers.  A  man  with  varied  experience — 
a  man  who  is  not  afraid  to  take  a 
stand  on  important  local  and  national 
issues ;  take  charge  editorial  page 
60,000  daily  in  Pennsylvania, 

1084,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIEINCED  WEEKLY  newshand 
who  wants  to  move  to  the  daily  Held, 
may  be  the  man  we’re  looking  for. 
Opportunity  on  11,500  circulation 
county  seat  daily.  Salary  oi>en.  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  1080.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


I’M  SERIOUS 
about  publishing  lively,  plain-talking 
weekly  newspaper  in  Western  Mass, 
town  surround^  by  dailies.  Looking 
for  a  dependable  man  to  run  news 
aide,  edit,  report,  take  Polaroid  pic¬ 
tures.  Up-to-date  ideas  on  pay.  Inter¬ 
view  required.  Box  1082,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


LIBEIRAL.  Young  man  with  liberal 
inclinations  to  help  set  up  and  become 
editor  of  a  weekly  paper  of  politics 
and  public  affairs  in  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  larger  cities.  Chart  Area  2. 
Knowledge  of  offset  production  helpful. 
If  you  are  tired  of  calling  them  the 
way  the  boss  sees  them,  interested  in 
politics — and  can  work  for  $5,000  a 
year  to  start — please  write  full  par¬ 
ticulars  to  Box  1062,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MEDIUM  AFTERNOON  DAILY  in 
West  Texas  wants  experienced  young 
desk  man  to  handle  fast  wire  desk. 
Southwesterner  preferred.  Contact : 
Managing  Editor,  Odessa  (Texas) 
American. 


REPORTER — Florida  afternoon  daily. 
Five-day  week,  good  starting  salary. 
Limited  experience  acceptable  but 
knowledge  of  sports  helpful.  Alertness 
and  intelligence  essential.  Generous 
benefits  and  chance  for  advancement. 
Box  1070,  Flditor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  W.ANTED 

Editorial 

24,000  EVENING  DAILY  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  needs  court-house  or  gen¬ 
eral  reporter  for  vacancy  Feb.  12.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate  with  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Write:  John  L,  Wise,  EMitor, 
Butler  (Pa.)  Elagle. 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  small  afternoon 
daily.  Chart  Area  7.  State  experience, 
salary  desired.  Box  1073,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


ALEUT,  YOUNG  REPOR’TER  on  the 
way  up  wanted  by  sizeable  Elastern 
daily.  We  want  you  for  two  or  three 
years  solid  experience  l>efore  you  hit 
the  big-time.  No  <lead-l>eats.  no  has- 
bmns,  or  never-will-be’s  need  apply. 
But  if  you’ve  got  zip  and  style  and 
imagination,  and  above  all  accuracy, 
we  have  a  place  for  you.  Box  1130, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  NEWS  EDITOR,  industrial 
news  reporting  background,  preferably 
metals  manufacturing  experience,  to 
head  up  Chicago  bureau  national  busi¬ 
ness  daily.  Send  resume.  Box  1113, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDI’TOR 

Immediate  opening  due  to  rapid  growth 
on  new  daily  offset  tabloid  newspatwr. 
R^uirements:  Journalism  graduate, 

extensive  experience  in  all  phases  of 
news  reporting  and  page  make-up,  plus 
first-class  cameraman.  Eixcellent  start¬ 
ing  salary.  Write  Donald  M.  Heath. 
Emerald  EJmpire  News.  1070  W.  2nd 
Ave.,  Ekigene,  Oregon. 


EXECU’nVE  EDITOR  .  $15,000 

MANAGING  EDI’TOR  .  $12,000 

CITY  E3DITOR  .  $  9.000 


for  30,000  daily  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Now  working  on  daily.  Fee  negotiable. 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  46  St.,  New  York,  OXford  7-6728 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER 
Well-rounded  newsman  with  solid  beat- 
coverage  and  feature-writing  back¬ 
ground.  State  salary  requirement,  give 
references,  send  recent  clippings  to 
William  Small  Jr.,  Assistant  Publisher, 
’liicson  (Axiz.)  Daily  Citizen. 


EXPERIEINCED  REPORTER  in  late 
thirties  or  early  forties  to  take  over 
within  three  years  as  city  editor  of 
Cliart  Area  1  P.M.  daily  of  12.000. 
Ehccellent  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Write  Box  1124,  EMitor  &  Publisher, 
giving  experience,  references  and  salary 
expected. 


HELP  W.4NTED 


Editorial 


FAST-GROWING  bi-weekly  needs  a 
women’s  section  editor  who  isn’t  afraid 
of  daily  competition.  City  of  70,000  on 
fringe  of  Chicago  metropolitan  area. 
Good  opiwrtunity  for  society  reiwrter 
with  at  least  three  years  of  exiierience 
in  reporting,  head  writing  and  layout. 
State  liackground  and  salary  ex|)ecta- 
tions.  Box  1098,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


14M  DAILY  NEEDS  WIRE  EDI’TOR. 
Guo<l  job  for  young  man  (or  woman) 
on  way  up,  willing  to  work  hard  and 
assume  resiwnsibility  for  wire  desk  jind 
layout.  Pays  $90  i)er  week.  Guo<l  i)lant. 
friendly  town,  young  staff.  Write  or 
wire  W.  C.  Oakley,  'The  Daily  Plains¬ 
man,  Huron,  So.  Dakota. 


GOOD  REPORTER  with  managing 
editor  |x>tential  neede<l  by  7,8(K)  circ. 
aft.  daily.  Cent.  N.Y.  State.  Box  1115, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  copyrea<ler 
on  live  Midwestern  a.m.  daily.  Starting 
scale  $141.50;  fringe  benefits;  good 
opix>rtunity  for  advancement.  Box 
1099,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  | 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  5-<lay  and  Sunday  ! 
morning.  General  news  and  desk  job  I 
with  some  writing.  Must  l)e  able  to  j 
lay  out  paper  and  take  charge.  Con¬ 
tact  Managing  Eklitor.  The  Pampa 
News,  Pampa,  Texas. 


NEWS  FEATL’RE  WRITER,  progres¬ 
sive.  growing  weekly  Southern  New 
Jersey.  Excellent  opportunity,  $125 
start.  Catholic  Star  Herald.  Camden-2, 
N.J. 


HELP  W.4NTED 

Mechanical 


COMBINATION  MAN,  37Vi  hrs.  wt 
Midwest.  2  Wk.  vacation  1  year,  | 
wks.  5  years.  Hospital,  pension  plan. 
Goss  straight  line.  Wood  stereo.  Box 
1108,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Miscellaneous 


JOB  OPPO’R’TUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  new8|>a|>ers.  Our  memliers  need 
well-<|ualified  reporters,  editors,  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  men  and  Lack 
shop  iiersonnel.  Write  PNPA,  2717  N. 
Front  St..  Harrisburg.  Penna. 


Photography 

YOUNG  PHO’TOGRAPHER  —  on  the 
way  up.  Must  have  imagination,  tech¬ 
nical  competence.  For  small.  Great 
Lakes  Daily  emphasizing  feature  pho. 
tography,  photo  layouts,  human  inter¬ 
est  and  spot  news.  Send  sample  photos. 
Box  1083,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER 

to  prepare  feature  articles  and  press, 
releases.  Minimum  3-5  years’  editorial 
background.  Reporting  experience  im¬ 
portant  ;  trade  magazine  work — par- 
I  ticularly  in  food  industry — helpful  but 
:  not  essential.  NOTE:  only  real  pros, 
able  'o  show  extensive  samples  of  pub- 
I  lished  work  will  be  considered.  N.Y.C. 

I  PR  agency.  Box  1061,  Eklitor  A  Pub- 
,  lisher. 


OPPOR’TUNITIEJS  for  ambitious  news 
staffers  with  an  established  Chart  Area 
11  group,  reporters  and  <le8k  men.  Ad¬ 
vancement  opportunity  unlimited.  Send 
full  particulars  to  Box  1111,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEX5T  NEWSPAPER 
nee<ls  qualified  man  for  investigative 
reporting  and  interpretive  writing 
only.  Please  give  full  qualifirations  in 
first  letter.  Box  1114,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHOTO  UBRARIAN  for  N.  Y.  C. 
agency,  experienced,  in  touch  with 
clients.  ’Two  assistants.  $110.00.  Resu¬ 
me.  Box  1138.  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


REIPORTBR  —  Experience  or  g(^ 
schooling  required.  Familiarity  with 
city,  county  reporting  essential.  Im¬ 
mediate  opening  on  news  staff  of  10. 
Six  afternoon  daily.  Write  fully  experi¬ 
ence,  schooling,  family  status,  salary 
ex|)ected.  Tribune,  Fremont,  Neb. 


THE  ’TOWN  AND  COUN’TRY  FX>LKS 
in  the  world’s  richest  farm  area  are 
served  by  friendly  Fort  Dodge.  Iowa. 
That  city’s  newspaper  needs  an  area 
editor,  imaginative,  perceptive.  Write 
EMitor,  Fori  Dodere  Messenger. 


SHARP  WOMAN  REPORTER  able  to 
combine  handling  of  women’s  page 
news  with  features  on  religion,  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  arts.  Afternoon  daily  with 
23,000  circulation.  Write:  Everett  A. 
Streit,  EMitor,  Clinton  Herald,  CHinton, 
Iowa. 


YOUNG.  ENEHlGErriC  REPORTER 
for  20,000  daily.  Interesting  assign¬ 
ments.  Several  years  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Day  hours.  Personal  interview 
necessary.  EMitor,  Meriden  Record, 
Meriden,  Conn. 

Mechanical 


S’TEREXITYPE  SITPERINTENDENT 
by  outstanding  metropolitan  Midwest 
newspaper.  Aggressive  leader,  ability 
to  motivate,  plan,  budget  costs  im¬ 
portant.  Thorough  technical  knowledge 
and  color  know-how  required.  Union 
shop,  salary  open.  Send  complete  resu¬ 
me,  including  work  experience,  educa¬ 
tion.  availability  date.  Reply  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  1064,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


’ITS  PEJRFORA’TOR  OPERATORS. 
Union,  375  lines  hour.  Day  and  night 
situations  open.  Day  scale  $133.85, 
Swing,  $141.35.  Must  be  familiar  witli 
newspaper  operation.  Noel  Duncan, 
foreman.  Oakland  ’Tribune,  13th  & 
Franklin  Sts.,  Oakland,  California. 

’TEmplebar  2-6000 


“NER”  describes  hundreds  of  $7,000- 
$35,000  Elxecutive  job  openings  month¬ 
ly.  Write  for  free  copy.  National  Em¬ 
ployment  Reports.  105  W.  Adams, 
830-5,  Chicago  3. 


NEWS  BUREAU  HEAD,  university 
public  relations  department.  New  York 
City.  Self-starter  —  able  to  handle 
volume  and  direct  staff,  including  pho¬ 
tography.  Box  1095,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Salesmen 


HARD  SELL  SALESMAN 
To  travel  and  sell  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  mat  services  to  drug, 
food  and  discount  stores.  Old¬ 
est  and  largest  company  in 
these  lines.  Territories  in  Chart 
Areas  6  and  8  available  due 
to  territory  reorganization  and 
expansion.  High  commission 
plus  volume  bonus  on  both  new 
and  renewal  business.  (75%  of 
our  accounts  renew).  No  house 
accounts.  Draw  against  com¬ 
mission.  Complete  training.  For 
early  interview  in  your  area, 
send  complete  resume.  (Edu¬ 
cation,  a^,  experience,  family 
status,  kind  of  car,  willingness 
to  travel  away  from  home,  and 
all  other  pertinent  information) 
Box  1077  Editor  &  Publisher 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINO'TYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
FVee  Information 


SITUATIONS  W.ANTED 

Academic 


ATTENTION : 

MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOLS 
Seek  journalism  teaching,  or  educa¬ 
tional  public  relations  position,  or  com¬ 
bination,  back  home  permanent.  Now 
college  PR  director  in  Midwest.  Vetr 
eran,  B.A.,  M.A.,  teaching,  reporting, 
wire  experience.  Available  June.  Box 
1068,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 
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Advertising 

Circulation 

Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Management 

Mechanical 

Publicity 


AdminUtratice 


WHY  GAMBLE  .  .  . 

on  aKC  when  you  need  ability?  30 
years'  overall  know-how.  Management, 
promotion,  circulation  specialist  I  Title 
not  imimrtant,  potential  it  I  Confiden¬ 
tial.  Interview  anyrwhere.  Write 
1063.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AS  EMPLOYED  PUBLISHER  have 
|iulle<l  an  ailing  daily  up  by  its  lioot- 
straps.  Now  new  buyer  it  publisher. 
.Many  iletails  of  success  available,  as  I 
am.  .Major  improvement  of  composing 
room  schedule,  large  ad  revenue  in- 
irea.se.  great  growth  in  local  prestige. 
Do  you  need  similar  work  done?  Box 
1123.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINE5SS  MANAGER  with  record  of 
su<-cess  seeks  new  challenge.  Wide  ex¬ 
perience  on  dailies,  all  sizes.  Have 
improved  mechanical  schedules  and 
profits,  would  like  to  do  it  again. 
Available  immediately.  Box  1136,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CREDIT  MANAGER,  general  office. 
All  iihases — credit  and  collection,  cor- 
restx>ndence.  accounting  and  contracts. 
Thirteen  years’  metropolitan  experi- 
>nce.  Married,  two  young  children,  age 
31.  Write  details.  Box  1128,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 


U)YAL  SON  OF  INDIANA  and  Ohio 
(Michigan's  wonderful,  too)  has  been 
too  long  in  Eastern  U.S.  'Time  to  get 
hack.  Have  handled  everything  —  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation,  mechanical,  pro¬ 
motion — on  papers  big  and  small,  pres¬ 
ently  publishing  one  (but  don't  own  it). 
Can  i>roduce  excellent  record  of  in¬ 
creased  revenue,  profit  and  gains.  Do 
you  have  a  need  we  might  discuss? 
Box  1131,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


Artistt 


MAGAZINE  AR'nST  1 

Ten  years’  experience,  primarily  na¬ 
tional  slick  magazine  layout,  produc¬ 
tion.  mechanicals.  Elxcellent  knowledge  j 
letterpress  and  offset  printing.  Seeking  i 
?hallenging  job  as  art  director  or  as-  j 
distant,  trade  journal  or  house  organ.  i 
Box  1()97.  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


Circulation 


"LinLE  MERCHANT" 
SPECIALIST 

Twenty  years'  experience  includes  both 
paid  and  controlled  circulation.  For 
details,  write  Box  987,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  or  Telephone  Dickens  5-5921  in 
Reseda,  California. 


CHRCULA'nON  MANAGER,  top  or 
second  position  with  advancement  pos¬ 
sibilities.  City  manager  on  100,000 
daily;  circulation  manager  smaller  i>a- 
per.  Thoroughly  experienced  all  phases 
circulation  management.  Fifteen-year 
record  (past  and  present)  speaks  for 
itself.  Now  employ^.  Age  40,  married. 
2  deiiendents.  Resume  on  request.  Box 
1036,  Editor  St  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  and  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager,  especially  strong  on 
net  revenue  while  winning  circulation 
promotion  awards  on  Eastern  SOM  daily 
seeks  greater  challenge  on  larger  op¬ 
eration.  Under  40  with  degrees.  Write 
Box  1054,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


CIRCITLATION  DIRECTOR.  Home  De¬ 
livery  specialist — both  city  and  country. 
Experienced  and  able.  Available  for 
immediate  interview.  Box  1137,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER 
Nine  years'  experience  all  phases.  Will 
relocate — 34  years  old. 

Box  1109  Editor  St  Publisher 


CIRfTULATION  POSmON.  Twenty 
years’  on  large  Eastern  P.M.  and  A.M. 
.daily  and  Sunday.  Heavy  promotion. 
All  phases  city  and  suburban.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately  due  to  merger.  Family 
man,  42.  Box  1127,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 


RECEaJTLY  RESIGNED  as  Cir.  Mgr. 
of  a  37,000  <laily  net  |)aid  Eastern  ! 
newspaper- -"Little  Merchant  Plan.”  i 
Am  48  years  of  age.  and  have  served 
that  newspaper  for  25  years.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  every  job  pertnining  to  the 
operation  of  a  newspaper's  cir,  dept; 
also  charter  member  of  local  news-  • 
paper  union  which  I  served  for  20  ' 
yrs.  Have  iiroven.  outstanding  abilities  ! 
in  organization  and  promotion  in  cir-  i 
culation  dept.  Will  consider  offers  for 
all  types  of  supervisory  positions  and  , 
am  willing  to  relocate.  Write  Box  * 
1102,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Correspondents 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  handle  | 
your  Washington  correspondent.  S50 
week.  Box  1014,  Eklitor  A  Publisher.  | 

PROVEIN  E'EIATURE  AND  NEWS  j 
Writer  desires  post  as  regional  corre-  | 
spondent  for  national  publication  in  ; 
Greater  Cleveland  Area.  Age  32.  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  University  Ph.D.  Elditorial 
experience  on  national  weeklies  and  on 
dailies.  Five  years’  as  Elnglish  pro¬ 
fessor.  Possess  depth  knowledge  in 
many  fields.  Bo.x  991,  Eklitor  A  Pub-  ^ 
lisher.  { 


SEATTLE  WORLD’S  FAIR  1 

EXPERT  WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
who  covered  '58  Brussels  Fair  to  l«  at  j 
Seattle  for  U.S.  and  foreign  publica-  i 
tions  and  industries.  Would  like  to 
accept  few  more  major  and  several 
minor  assignments.  Advise  needs  with 
no  obligation,  ^x  1047,  Eklitor  A  Pub-  I 
lisher.  ^ 

Display  Advertising  j 

9  YEIARS’  SOLID  EXPE21IENCE 
ADVER'nSING  REn>RE»Ea4TATIVE 
Elmployed;  Nation’s  paper  selling, 
major  accounts.  Doubled  linage  in 
1960.  Opened  100  -f-  accounts  in  four 
years.  Age  39,  college  n’aduate.  Salary 
open.  Wide  background.  Consider  relo¬ 
cate  for  management  i>ost  or  top  sales 
spot.  Box  1024,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIREXTTOR.  experi¬ 
enced.  seeks  change  for  good  reasons. 
Proficient  in  training  and  directing 
sales  staff,  and  in  personally  developing 
-4-  business.  For  complete  resume,  let’s 
correspond.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  1.  2 
or  6.  but  open  for  anywhere  oppor¬ 
tunity  exists.  Box  1116,  Eklitor  A  ^b- 
lisher. 


ADVER'nSING  DIRECTOR,  mature, 
able,  16  years’  all  departments.  Man¬ 
agerial  experience  retail,  general.  New 
England  or  Elastern  location.  Available 
1  month’s  notice.  Box  1093,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— See  under 
'administrative'  ad  beginning  "Loyal 
son  of  Indiana.” 


Editorial 


DEISKMAN  on  80,000  daily  seeks  desk 
or  reporter’s  spot  with  West  Coast  PM. 
Five  year’s  all  heats,  rewrite.  Veteran 
28,  married,  child.  Best  references. 
Bo.x  993,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

has  built  lively  editorial  page  with 
leadership  and  reliability,  talked-about 
locally,  quoted  nationally,  for  small 
daily.  Will  do  same  for  larger  daily. 
Box  1011,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


I’M  AVAILABLE  AS:  Editor,  writer, 
photo- journalist  or  publications — any 
place  I  Skilled  publish!^  background 
(New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dal¬ 
las),  a  young,  sincere  person,  single, 
with  (University  of  Missouri)  degrees 
in  Journalism,  Political  Science  and 
Elconomics.  Elxtensive  color  photogra¬ 
phy  and  writing  for  top  consumer 
m^azines.  Wants  immediate  position 
with  good  future  (permanent).  Good 
references.  Box  997,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial  \ 

**  EDITORS  &  REPORTERS  **  | 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
liersonnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEIADUNE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

56  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 


REPOR'TER,  ERATURE  WRITER, 
^itor.  Four  years’  experience.  Re¬ 
cently  specializing  in  political,  eco¬ 
nomic  interpretive  stories ;  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  job  with  fine  newspaper  or 
magazine  as  reporter,  writer  or  editor. 
Veteran.  28.  raarrM,  BA,  History- 
Ekiglish.  Box  1033,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


OUTDOOR  EIDITOR  wants  position  in 
West,  Mid-West  or  Northwest.  Regular 
contributor  to  National  Outdoor  Maga¬ 
zines.  Can  cover  sports  and  features. 
Professional  photographer  for  IS  years. 
Small  daily  or  magazine  work  desired. 
Reply  Box  1922,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


BORED  EDITOR  of  prosperous  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  wants  to  write  again. 
Elxp.  daily  sportswriter,  prize-winning 
college  editor.  Top-notch  writer,  espe¬ 
cially  sxiorts.  editorial.  Married.  Chart 
Area  2  (L.I.-metropolitan  area).  Box 
1943.  Eklitor  A  Publisher, 


DEDICATED  REPORTER,  38.  7  years; 
travelled ;  award-winning  SDX  man 
wants  Pennsylvania  spot;  invites 
queries  to  present  bosses,  ^x  1067, 
^itor  A  Publisher. 


DESKMAN  skilled  in  Pagre  1  makeup, 
slot,  seeks  job  as  wire  or  news  editor 
on  medium  daily.  Now  earning  $6,900 
in  Elast.  Box  1066,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR.  40,  small  or  medium  Midwest 
daily.  Elxperienced  all  duties.  Box  1069, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


FIRST  RATE  REPORTER,  feature 
writer,  desk  man,  college,  wide  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1076,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SUMMER  HEXP  AVAILABIR:  Jour¬ 
nalism  teachers  to  fill  in  as  reporters, 
copy  editors,  editorial  writers,  promo¬ 
tion  staffers,  etc.  For  applicants  inter¬ 
ested  in  your  region,  contact: 

CHART  AREIAS  1.  2.  3: 

Dr.  Russell  J.  Jandoli 
Journalism  I^partment 
St.  Bonaventure  University 
St.  Bonaventure,  New  York 
CHART  AREAS  4.  5: 

Dr.  Samuel  S.  Talbert 
Journalism  Department 
University  of  Mississippi 
Oxford,  Mississippi 
CHART  AREIAS  6.  7.  8,  9: 

Dr.  Donald  R.  Grubb 
Journalism  Department 
Northern  Illinois  University 
DeKalb,  Illinois 
CHART  AREkkS  10,  11.  12: 

Dr.  Loo  V.  Young 
Journalism  Department 
San  EYancisco  State  College 
San  EVancisco  27.  California 


YOUNG  WOMAN  seeking  society  fea¬ 
tures  or  general  reporting  with  medium 
to  large  newspaper.  Journalism  de¬ 
gree,  small-town  daily.  Washington 
(D.Ci.)  and  l^islative  background. 
'Traveled  extensively.  Available  now! 
Box  1087,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


ATTENTION:  NEW  EHGLANDl 
AM  CTTY  roiTOR  wants  PM  job  same 
poet  or  higher;  31,  family;  ^ily. 
weekly  experience;  12  years’  writing, 
editing,  live  makeup,  editorial,  column, 
features.  Long  hours  OK  if  ipay  OK. 
Box  1194,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


CXJPY  EDITOR,  rewriting,  proof-read¬ 
ing.  Six  years’  experience.  Languages. 
New  York  City  area.  Box  1129,  Eklitor 
A  Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER  —  Top  corporation 
experience ;  articles  in  major  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers;  executive 
speeches,  financial  reports,  institutional 
brochures,  etc.  Familiar  other  aspects 
of  public  relations.  Box  1197,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 


Editorial 

UVELY.  AfXURATE  REPORTER/ 
wire  editor/ makeup  man  since  1938, 
wishes  immediate  employment.  $90.  Box 
972,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


SlX-YEkkR  NEWSMAN  with  camera 
ability  seeks  return  to  West  Coast. 
College  graduate.  Family.  All  beats. 
l)olice  and  city  hall  strong.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1126.  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


SPUNKY  Feature  Writer-Eklitor  wants 
consumer  magazine  job  New  York 
City.  Magazine-newspaper  experience; 
camera  skill.  Journalism  degree.  Box 
1106,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


SPOR'TS  EDITOR.  26,  on  6,000  Chart 
Area  6  daily,  wants  opportunity  on 
medium  or  large  daily  anywhere.  Ex- 
lierience  reporter  or  desk.  BA  degree. 
Box  1119,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


TALENTED  WRITER.  28,  married. 
BJ.  Ideal  job  would  be  travel  editor 
or  news/ feature  writer  on  good  maga¬ 
zine  or  newspaper.  Self-starter,  good 
idea  man.  experienced  in  newspaper, 
PR,  advertising,  and  magazine  work. 
Handle  camera  and  cartooning  with 
equal  facility.  Go  anywhere  for  right 
job.  Box  1117,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


PROET3SSIONAL  Writer-Artist  open 
for  article  assignments  in  Atlantic 
City,  world  playground  and  convention 
center.  On  the  scene  year  round;  wide 
range  of  interests — )H>ating,  fishing  en¬ 
tertainment,  homes  and  gardens,  fash¬ 
ions,  conventions,  food,  hotel  accom¬ 
modations,  transportation,  etcetera. 
You  spark  me  according  to  your  urgent 
needs.  I  <lon’t  write  dead  stuff.  Sketches 
and  portraits  of  adults,  children  and 
pets  keep  me  busy  enough,  but  I  m^e 
a  writing  assignment  genuinely  exciting 
for  me,  and  I’ll  take  time  out  to  enjoy 
myself.  Variety’s  the  thing  with  which 
to  stir  the  universal  heart  and  make 
it  sing,  ^x  1094,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


ADVER’nSING  PRODUCTION 
MANAGER  OR  ASSISTANT 
Will  set  up  new  department  or  mod¬ 
ernize  present  system.  Fill  the  gap 
between  sales  and  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments.  Save  time  and  money.  Now 
employed.  Box  1086,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  Comix>sing  Room  Foreman ;  15 

years’  experience;  knows  all  mechani¬ 
cal  operations,  plus  TTS.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1088,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTO  JOURNAUST  eight  years. 
Seeking  position  with  future  on  maga¬ 
zine  or  newspaper.  Picture  story  plan¬ 
ning  and  photo  retouching  specialist. 
I  have  $1,500.00  in  camera  equipment. 
Write:  J.  E.  Crosby,  1329  No.  (Slayton 
St.,  Wilmington-5,  Del. 


BANG! 

My  hopes  and  dreams  burst  along  with 
my  job  when  a  nafonal  mag  received 
the  stab  of  financial  death.  I  was  a 
young  photo  exec  on  the  mag.  Back¬ 
ground  includes  major  met  newspaper 
experience  as  reporter,  photographer, 
pix  eilitor.  Looking  for  mag  or  news 
slot  as  pix  or  roto  editor  but  will  also 
consider  creative  PR.  Box  1193,  Eklitor 
A  Publisher, 


Public  Relations 

PUBUC  RELATIONS  WRITER— for 
large  chemical  company  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  information  director,  publica¬ 
tions  editor,  writer  in  industry,  busi¬ 
ness,  college.  Ten  years’  newspaper, 
public  relat'nns  experience;  MA  in 
journalism.  Southwest  preferred.  Box 
1049,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Space  Rates  for  ^News’ 


We  thought  the  practice  had 
disappeared  from  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  but - . 

A  letter  from  an  executive  of 
an  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  in  Chicago  last  week 
said: 

“I  don’t  know  how  much  the 
practice  of  charging  a  fee  for 
‘processing’  news  photographs 
is  still  prevalent  among  editors. 

“However,  a  recent  exchange 
of  correspondence  with  regard 
to  this  subject  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest  —  should  you  wish  to  use 
it.” 

Hoping  a  mistake  had  been 
made  and  our  correspondent  had 
not  gotten  the  point  of  the  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  newspaper,  we 
replied: 

“As  you  probably  know’  there 
are  quite  a  few  newspapers  that 
have  a  practice  of  returning 
‘puff’  items  to  the  source  wdth 
a  request  that  they  be  placed 
in  the  advertising  columns  and 
paid  for  at  space  rates.” 

We  had  to  admit,  however, 
that  the  letter  from  this  par¬ 
ticular  newspaper  w’as  “blatant” 
and  that  we  hadn’t  seen  one 
like  it  in  a  long  time. 

*  *  « 

Here  is  the  letter,  slightly 
abbreviated,  which  should  make 
all  self-respecting  editors  and 
advertising  men  cringe: 

“We  have  received  a  release 
from  your  firm  concerning  hair 
styles  for  NHCA  (National 
Hairdressers  and  Cosmetologists 
Association,  Inc.).  It  is  the 
policy  of  this  paper  to  charge 
a  fee  of  $20  for  processing  the 
picture  and  carrying  the  copy 
with  it.  This  does  not  carry 
anything  to  indicate  that  it 
might  be  advertising  but  is  run 
the  same  as  any  news  copy. 
Many  agencies  such  as  yours 
have  furnished  us  similar  ma¬ 
terial  and  we  have  handled  it 
in  the  same  manner. 

“Mr.  -  pointed  out  that 

he  and  Mr.  -  attended 

-  journalism  school  to¬ 
gether  and  they  both  learned 
that  free  publicity  is  taboo.  Ap¬ 
parently  Mr. - learned  the 

lesson  well  as  we  never  carry 
this  type  of  release  free  of 
charge. 

“We  will  hold  the  pictures 
and  copy  you  have  sent  and  will 
wait  to  hear  from  you  as  to 
know  how  many  you  wish  to 
use  in  our  paper.  We  will  be 
happy  to  use  one  or  all  four.” 
*  ♦  * 

We  are  glad  that  Mr.  so-and- 
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so  learned  his  lesson  well  about 
free  publicity.  We  agree  —  if 
it  isn’t  news  it  belongs  in  the 
ad  columns. 

But  there  is  also  a  lesson 
which  should  have  been  learned 
in  journalism  school  that  goes 
something  like  this:  There 
should  be  a  separation  of  the 
news  and  advertising  columns; 
the  news  columns  are  not  for 
sale ;  advertising  material  should 
be  clearly  labeled  as  such  for 
the  protection  of  the  reader. 

You  can  start  an  argument 
any  time  in  any  editors’  group 
by  questioning  whether  a  “re¬ 
lease”  sent  out  by  an  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  public  relations  firm 
or  press  agent  is  news  or  puff¬ 
ery.  But,  here  is  where  the  in¬ 
dividual  editor  is  in  the  driver’s 
seat  —  he  has  complete  freedom 
of  choice. 

If  he  decides  it  is  not  of  news¬ 
worthy  importance  to  a  majority 
of  his  readers  he  can  deposit  it 
in  the  “circular  file,”  or  he  can 
pass  it  along  to  his  advertising 
department  for  action.  That  fre¬ 
quently  means  it  is  returned  to 
the  sender  with  a  polite  note 
suggesting  the  use  of  advertis¬ 
ing  space  for  the  commercial 
message  and  quoting  card  rates. 

To  suggest,  however,  that  an 
ad  agency  or  a  p.r.  firm  be  a 
partner  in  a  little  subterfuge 
to  pay  for  use  of  the  material 
in  so-called  news  columns  and 
thus  hoodwinking  the  reader 
into  thinking  this  is  legitimate 
news  in  the  judgment  of  the 
editor,  is  a  little  dishonest.  It 
does  irreparable  harm  to  the 
reputation  of  newspapers. 

A  relatively  minor  side  effect 
might  be  action  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  (if  the  news¬ 
paper  sends  any  copies  through 
the  mail)  because  that  guardian 
of  the  U.  S.  mail  has  rules  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  use  of  unidentified 
advertising  material  as  news, 
editorial  or  unpaid  content. 

• 

Senate  Hearings  Set 
On  Postal  Rate  Bill 

Washington 

The  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  has 
scheduled  hearings  on  the  House- 
passed  Postal  !^te  Bill.  They 
will  begin  toward  the  end  of 
this  month  and  run  for  four  or 
five  weeks.  Heavy  opposition  is 
due  from  newspapers  to  the 
second  -  class  increase  section 
which  would  impose  a  surcharge 
of  one  cent  a  copy. 


Detroit  World 
Due  As  Weekly 

Detroit 

The  Detroit  World,  a  weekly 
tabloid  founded  by  former  De¬ 
troit  Times  newspapermen,  is 
scheduled  to  make  its  first 
appearance  this  week. 

"The  World,  with  a  staff  of 
nearly  60,  claims  a  starting  cir¬ 
culation  of  150,000,  including 
home-delivered  customers. 

The  tabloid  is  the  second  at¬ 
tempt  by  former  employes  of  the 
Times  to  start  a  paper  since  the 
Times  was  sold  to  the  Detroit 
News  Nov.  7,  1960.  A  daily  to 
be  called  the  Sun  never  got  off 
the  ground. 

Editor  and  publisher  of  the 
World  is  Joseph  K.  Sfair,  a 
former  Times  reporter. 

The  paper  is  being  financed 
by  private  investors,  including 
many  of  the  staffers.  Its  biggest 
backers,  however,  are  said  to  be 
a  department  store  owner  and  a 
restaurateur. 

The  paper  has  a  fleet  of  eight 
trucks,  all  painted  navy  blue 
with  “The  World”  in  large 
yellow  letters. 

Henry  Cantin  is  executive 
editor,  Walter  Stevenson,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Dick  Fandell,  news 
editor,  and  Jim  Hart,  sports 
editor. 

Robert  Kitts  is  advertising 
manager.  A.  E.  Neff  is  general 
manager  and  circulation  direc¬ 
tor. 

• 

New  Group  Buys 
Delphos  Herald 

Delphos,  Ohio 

Sale  of  the  Delphos  Herald, 
six-day  evening  paper  of  about 
3,000  circulation,  by  the  Del¬ 
phos  Printing  and  Publishing 
Company  to  the  Delphos  Herald 
Inc.  was  closed  this  week  follow¬ 
ing  approval  of  terms  by  20 
shareholders. 

The  new  company’s  president 
is  Murray  Cohen,  formerly  with 
the  Vandalia  weekly.  One  of  the 
principals  is  R.  George  Kuser 
Jr.  of  the  Troy  Daily  News. 

Negotiations  for  the  sale  were 
handled  by  George  J.  Cooper  of 
Allen  Kander  and  Associates, 
media  brokers. 

Norbert  W.  Grewe,  who  was 
publisher,  general  manager  and 
editor  of  the  Herald,  is  now 
working  locally  for  the  Lima 
Daily  News. 

• 

New  Georgia  Daily 

Dalton,  Ga. 

The  Dalton  Weekly  News  will 
become  a  Monday-Friday  paper 
beginning  April  2,  with  General 
Advertising  Service  as  its  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representa¬ 
tive. 


Free  Science  I 
Colunm  in  I 
Senate  Quiz  ■ 

WASHiN«:roN  fl 

When  does  a  publicity  re>'H 
lease,  which  refers  to  drug.s  b|  I 
trade  names  and  is  printed  in«:H 
tact  by  a  newspaper,  becon^tB 
free  advertising?  H 

The  Senate  Antitrust  undH 
Monopoly  subcommittee  indi*W 
cated  an  interest  in  this  ques-  ^ 
tion  as  it  concluded  hearings  ■ 
this  week  on  drug  promotion  ■ 
and  advertising.  I 

John  Weilburg,  president  of 
Medical  &  Pharmaceutical  In¬ 
formation  Bureau,  Division  of 
Science  Public  Relations  Inc., 
testified  that  his  releases  were 
neither  advertising  nor  editorial 
copy  and  if  used  as  the  latter 
he  could  only  conclude  that  his 
“copy  was  acceptable  to  the  syn¬ 
dicate.” 

In  2,000  Papers 

Referring  to  a  science  fea¬ 
ture  called  Spotlight  On  Health 
written  by  MPIB  and  distrib¬ 
uted  to  2,000  papers  through 
Feature  Mats  Service,  counsel 
for  the  subcommittee  pointed 
out  that  the  products  referred 
to  were  all  those  of  MPIB’s 
clients  and  in  most  cases  were 
referred  to  by  trade  names, 
usually  used  in  the  lower  case 
as  a  generic  name.  Counsel 
for  the  committee  asked  if  these 
columns  should  not  be  labeled 
advertising. 

Mr.  Weilburg  replied,  “Cer¬ 
tainly  not  —  you  have  to  pay 
for  advertising.” 

Counsel  interjected,  “You 
seemed  to  have  licked  that  prob¬ 
lem.” 

Mr.  Weilburg  said  if  the  arti¬ 
cles  had  been  prepared  by  an 
advertising  firm  and  mailed 
from  the  firm  to  the  newspaper 
then  it  would  be  advertising  but 
his  releases  were  not  advertis¬ 
ing  and  were  based  on  “valid 
information  of  a  feature  type.” 
He  added  that  “no  one  has  ever 
proved  that  a  prescription  drug 
can  be  sold  through  the  lay 
press.” 

Sen.  Estes  Kefauver  (D- 
Tenn.)  said  that  he  knew  sev¬ 
eral  small  town  editors  who 
had  no  medical  training  and 
would  have  no  way  of  judging 
the  products  mentioned  in  the 
articles. 

Mr.  Weilburg  denied  that  he 
was  hired  by  a  client  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  particular  product. 

“We  are  paid  our  fee  to  make 
known  the  research  and  re-  ^ 
sourcefulness  of  our  client,”  he 
said. 
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THESE  3  VITAL  STEPS 


bring  you  the  world's  best  telephone  service 


1  •  RESEARCH  The  telephone 
was  bom  of  research  and  grows  ever 
more  useful  the  same  way.  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Laboratories  conducts  a  far- 
reaching  research  and  development 
program  —  most  of  it  in  communica¬ 
tions,  but  much  of  it  devoted  to  defense. 

Basic  Bell  inventions  such  as  the 
Transistor  and  the  Solar  Battery  have 
benefited  mankind  in  many  ways.  And 
the  constant  development  of  new 
equipment  is  revolutionizing  telephony. 
But  research  alone  doesn’t  bring  you 
service  improvements  and  economies. 


2  •  MANUFACTURE  Research- 
created  equipment  must  be  manufac¬ 
tured,  held  to  high  standards  at  low 
cost,  and  made  available  anywhere  in 
the  nation. 

That’s  Western  Electric’s  job.  Work¬ 
ing  closely  with  Bell  Laboratories, 
Western  Electric  makes  the  vast 
amounts  of  high-quedity  equipment  re¬ 
quired  for  the  telephone  network.  But 
the  task  still  remains  of  putting  this 
research  and  equipment  to  work  —  so 
they  can  make  daily  living  easier  and 
more  pleasant  for  you  and  your  family. 


3  •  OPERATION  Here,  twenty- 
one  Bell  Telephone  Companies  step  in. 
They  take  the  results  of  Bell  Labora¬ 
tories  research  and  Western  Electric 
production  and  bring  them  to  useful 
life  on  your  bedside  table  or  kitchen 
wall  or  office  desk. 

All  three  —  research,  manufacture, 
operation  —  are  interdependent  and  in¬ 
dispensable.  Working  as  a  team  toward 
a  common  goal,  they  explain  why  this 
country  has  the  world’s  finest  telephone 
service  and  more  telephones  than  all 
other  countries  combined! 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

Owned  by  more  than  two  million  Americans 
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Why  argue 


LOOK 


in  the 

Fact- Packed 


1962  WORLD  ALMANAC 


All  the  “Oh  yeah’s”  and  “sez  you’s”  ever  uttered  never  settl''d  an  argu¬ 
ment.  So  why  argue?  The  1962  World  Almanac  is  your  most  reliable 
umpire.  Into  its  nearly  1,000  pages  are  packed  the  answers  to  more 
questions  than  most  people  could  ask  in  a  lifetime. 

What  were  the  major  news  events  last  year?  When  did  they  happen 
and  how  did  they  affect  the  United  States?  What  are  the  most  recent 
figures  on  the  American  economy,  production,  population,  or  foreign 
aid?  What  statistics  from  the  U.  S.  Census  are  most  important  to  you? 
How  does  your  city,  your  state,  compare  with  the  rest  of  the  country? 
The  answers  to  these  questions  .  .  .  and  to  thousands  of  others  .  .  .  are 
in  the  1962  World  Almanac. 

It’s  America’s  oldest,  most  comprehensive  single-volume  reference. 
Easy  to  use!  Quick  to  answer!  It’s  your  most  valuable  finger-tip  source 
for  knowledge  ...  a  quality  publication  by  a  quality  newspaper. 
Get  yours  today! 


Visit 

your  nearest 
bookstore  or 
newsstand 


or  clip  the 
coupon 
TODAY! 


THE  WORLD  ALMANAC,  DEPT.  EP 
125  Barclay  St.,  New  York  15,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is _ for  the  following  1962  World 

Almanacs: 

_ copies  paper  bound  @  $1.45  each 

_ copies  cloth  bound  @  $2.10  each 

(Above  prices  include  postage  anywhere  in  the  U.S.A.) 
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